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ADDRESS. 


Were  it  compatible  with  the  necessary  arrangements  of  the  daily 
Papers  and  Periodicals  to  be  efficient  vehicles  either  for  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  articles  of  importance  on  the  cause  of  humanity  to  the  animal 
creation,  or  for  the  full  discussion  of  them  when  insertion  had  been 
obtained,  there  would  not  be  the  strong  existing  claims  which  this 
work  exclusively  presents  to  its  advocates.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  insertion  of  articles  on  this  subject,  the 
expense  of  purchasing  and  trouble  of  procuring  the  different  Papers 
and  Periodicals  is  considerable;  and  this  obstacle  is,  also,  one  of  the 
causes  why  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  its  advancement. 

This  work  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  animal  creation;  and  a  full  and  fair  discussion 
will  be  afforded  to  every  authentic  Correspondent,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  every  subject  worthy  of  notice. 

Those  which  most  immediately  press  upon  public  attention  we 
conceive  to  be,  first,— the  unrecorded  atrocities  and  cruelties  daily 
and  hourly  practised  upon  the  animals  slaughtered  for  our  tables, 
without  the  least  regard  to  any  laws  of  humanity  either  moral  or  divine, 
millions  and  myriads  of  which  are  hourly  suffering  deaths  of  exquisite 
torture  merely  to  gratify  the  covetousness  of  butchers  and  the  volup¬ 
tuousness  of  epicures.  On  this  important  subject,  with  which  we 
conceive  legislation  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  commenced, 
we  shall  ever  readily  insert  well  attested  communications  of  eye¬ 
witnesses;  for  the  present  system,  which  we  denominate  practical 
atheism,  will  be  proved  to  be  a  foul  disgrace  to  Christianity,  such  as 
neither  Jews,  nor  any  heathen  sect  professing  belief  in  a  supreme 
Being,  could  be  supposed  to  countenance.  This  wanton  and  needless 
infliction  of  excruciating  deaths  on  the  animals  given  us  for  our  daily 
food,  involving,  as  it  does,  such  an  immensity  of  animal  suffering, 
will  be  particularly  held  up  to  view;  nor  shall  our  exertions  be  wanting 
to  demonstrate,  in  a  practical  manner,  the  entire  remedy  for  these 
evils,  by  the  establishment  of  Abbatqirs,  &c.  with  legislative  regu¬ 
lations  to  prevent  all  cruelty  in  slaughtering. 
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Next  in  importance  is  the  unrecorded  and  unexampled  misery  of 
the  Horse,  in  the  Knacker’s  yard,  when  his  former  usefulness  has 
expired ;  devouring  the  manes  and  tails  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  from 
hunger,  until  the  knacker,  from  a  demand  for  the  flesh,  gives  the  order 
for  the  termination  of  all  pain  and  suffering ;  but  their  dying  from  ab¬ 
solute  starvation  is  regarded,  in  these  places,  with  the  utmost  indiffer¬ 
ence,  as  the  trouble  of  slaughtering  them  is  then  saved. 

The  good  effect  which  a  quarterly  work  is  likely  to  produce, 
should  be  considered  in  regard  to  those  numerous  and  dreadfully 
demoralizing  instances  of  cruelty,  which  exist  only  because  they  have 
never  been  thus  brought  into  public  view:  Such  are  the  Bull-baits, 
now  so  frequent,  and  conducted  with  such  extraordinary  atrocity,  in 
many  of  the  manufacturing  districts: — The  annual  Stamford  Bull¬ 
running — The  Pits,  (Src.fyc.,  for  the  nightly  diversions  of  Bear-baiting, 
Badger-baiting,  and  Dog-fighting  in  different  parts  of  this  Metropolis, 
frequented  by  the  most  dissolute  and  abandoned  characters  of  society. 
A  direct  channel  for  communications  of  this  kind  will  be  here  opened 
for  Correspondents,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  'where,  un¬ 
fortunately,  no  law  at  present  exists  by  which  these  demoralizing- 
exhibitions  may  be  suppressed,  the  publication  of  every  authentic 
particular,  with  the  names  and  residences  of  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  individuals  concerned,  will  afford  the  best  substitute. 

The  next  in  the  scale  of  cruelty  is  the  wretched  condition  of  horses 
and  cattle  as  seen  in  our  streets  and  public  roads ;  and  it  was  on  this 
point  that  legislation  commenced  in  the  year  1822,  by  passing  the  3rd 
George  IV.  c.  71,  to  prevent  the  cruel  treatment  of  cattle.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  eight  years,  however,  has  fully  proved  an  amendment  to  be 
absolutely  required,  even  with  regard  to  the  class  of  animals  which 
the  Legislature  promised  to  protect  by  it;  and  the  wording  is  so  vague 
that  a  conviction  of  the  most  aggravated  cruelty  depends  more  on  the 
disposition  of  the  Magistrate  than  on  the  force  of  the  Act.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  Petitions  that  have  been  presented,  and  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made,  no  sincere  disposition  has  been  manifested,  hitherto, 
by  Parliament,  to  grant  such  amendment.  We  shall  therefore  imme¬ 
diately  submit,  through  this  work,  an  amended,  efficient  Act,  which  the 
Legislature,  we  think,  cannot  consistently  refuse  to  ratify. 

The  Act  of  21  Geo.  III.  called  the  Smithfield  Act,  passed  in  17S0, 
displayed,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  far  more  efficient  spirit  of  legislation, 
by  authorising  offenders  to  be  given  in  charge  of  a  peace-officer,  and 
punishing  them  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Though  the  operation  of 
this  Act  is  confined  to  a  limited  district,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it 
should  be  enforced. 
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There  is  also  a  clause  empowering  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  to  make  any  Rules  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  drivers 
of  cattle  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  and  punishing  the  offenders  by 
fine  or  imprisonment.  A  moiety  of  the  penalty,  under  this  Act,  is  very 
justly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  prosecutor,  to  remunerate  witnesses 
for  loss  of  time,  and  to  defray  incidental  expenses. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  by  the  4th.  George  IV.  c.  54,  the 
maiming  or  wounding  of  cattle  (whether  or  not  from  malice  to  the 
owner)  is  punishable  by  transportation.  There  are  other  Acts  which 
may  be  rendered  available  to  the  cause,  such  as  those  wdiich  order  the 
names  and  res4dences  of  the  owners  of  waggons,  carts,  & c.,  to  be 
affixed — which  regulate  the  luggage  of  stage-coaches  and  the  number 
of  passengers,  and  prevent  their  furious  driving  and  racing.  But,  the 
amendment  and  extended  interference  of  the  law  being  considered  of 
primary  importance,  the  full  discussion  of  every  subject  connected 
with  it,  and  the  insertion  of  all  cases  submitted  to  the  magistracy,  will 
form  an  important  part  of  this  work. 

We  wish  this  work  to  be  considered  in  another  point  of  view,  viz. 
that  of  informing  and  awakening  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  exciting 
a  benign  influence  on  the  moral  character  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  great  mass  of  valuable  materials  on  this  subject  that  are  buried  in 
oblivion  can  hardly  be  conceived,  many  of  which  present  the  noblest 
essays  of  the  divine  and  the  moralist,  as  well  as  the  finest  conceptions 
of  the  poet.  These  will  be  restored  to  their  native  splendour,  and 
brought  forward,  in  accordance  with  the  original  intention  of  their 
illustrious  authors,  to  aid  the  cause  of  practical  reformation  and  im¬ 
provement.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  will  have  the  opportunity  of  publishing  its  Proceedings,  and 
of  submitting  to  the  public  its  plans  for  the  attainment  of  particular  ob¬ 
jects.  At  the  same  time  the  work  will  afford  to  its  numerous  supporters 
a  desirable  channel  through  which  they  may  publish  their  suggestions. 
But  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  though  many  of  the  most  efficient 
members  of  the  Society,  wTith  other  Gentlemen,  are  co-operators  in 
establishing  and  conducting  this  wrnrk,  its  publication  will  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  Society. 

The  Gentlemen  who  conduct  this  work  beg  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  benevolent  and  humane  friends  of  the  cause  the  indis 
pensable  necessity  of  contributing  to  the  fund  for  its  permanent 
establishment.  This  claim  is  not  peculiar  to  the  present  work  or  to 
the  cause  itself ;  but  it  is  well  knowTn  that  most  periodical  works, 
having  for  their  object  the  advancement  of  morality  or  religion,  and 
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which  are  consequently  circulated  among  only  a  select  and  small  number 
of  readers,  exist  only  by  such  adventitious  support.  While  the  Editors 
wish  to  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  it  is  only  just  that 
they  should  in  this  way  be  secured  from  expense;  and  this  plan, 
while  it  ensures  the  permanence  of  the  work,  will  enable  them, 
occasionally,  to  give  Engravings  to  illustrate  different  subjects.  The 
last  page  of  each  number  will  be  devoted  to  recording  the  names  of 
such  benevolent  individuals. 


An  alphabetical  Index  to  each  article  will  be  inserted  at  the  end  of 
every  fourth  number,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  appear 
sufficiently  important  to  induce  the  purchasers  to  get  them  bound. 
The  four  numbers  will  form  a  neat  octavo  volume,  and  the  expense 
of  four  shillings  per  annum  will  not  be  considered  of  much  importance 
by  most  families. 


The  Editors  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity  conceive  that  they  should  be 
considered  deficient  in  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  gratitude,  were  they 
not  to  acknowledge,  with  their  warmest  thanks,  the  extraordinary 
patronage  their  plan  of  establishing  the  present  work  has  already 
obtained.  They  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  for  it  reflects  additional 
lustre  on  the  benevolent  and  illustrious  Benefactors  whom  they  have 
the  honor  to  enrol  in  their  first  number,  that,  without  this  patronage 
and  pecuniary  assistance,  the  work  could  not  have  been  commenqed. 
They  most  respectfully  solicit  each  of  them,  as  well  as  every  one  of 
their  readers,  zealously  to  co-operate  in  promoting  its  objects  :  The 
establishment  of  Abattoirs — the  abolition  of  the  Stamford  Bull-running 
— the  suppression  of  the  Pits,  by  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
canine  madness,  &c. — these  must  not  be  left  to  the  individuals  who 
conduct  this  work,  but  must  be  carried  forward  by  that  influential  class 
of  our  readers  who  have  access  to  those  authorities  at  whose  will  they 
would  instantly  cease.  In  another  point  of  view  our  readers,  generally, 
could  render  essential  service,  either  by  sending  to  us,  or  pointing  out 
any  article  of  importance  in  the  public  press,  or  by  giving  succinct, 
yet  accurate,  accounts  of  subjects  that  should  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  public.  Communications  from  Editors  who  take  a  similar  view 
to  ourselves,  or  information  of  such  from  Correspondents,  will  be 
gratefully  received.  Individual  exertions,  in  our  respective  circles, 
will,  however,  be  found  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  attainment 
of  our  object. 


ABATTOIRS  CONTRASTED  WITH  SLAUGHTER 
HOUSES  AND  SMITHFIELD  MARKET. 


Among  the  various  and  extensive  improvements  which 
have  now  for  a  long  time  been  carrying  on  in  various  parts 
of  the  town,  it  is  with  surprise  and  regret  that  we  notice 
no  mention  made  of  the  most  material  improvement  which 
it  needs,  or  of  which  a  great  capital  can  be  susceptible. 
We  mean  the  establishment  of  markets  for  cattle,  in  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers,  and  in  such  convenient  situations  as 
would  supersede  the  use  of  Smithfield  as  the  single  market 
and  general  depot  for  cattle  for  the  consumption  of  more 
than  a  million  of  people !  —  continued  as  such,  when  instead 
of  being,  as  formerly,  a  held  without  the  wralls  of  the  city, 
it  is  become  nearly  the  centre  of  the  metropolis.  To  no 
inhabitant  of  this  overgrown  metropolis  who  has  his  eyes 
open,  much  less  to  those  who,  with  so  much  advantage  to 
the  public,  keep  a  steady  look-out  on  what  wre  may  call  its 
moral  police,  is  it  necessary  to  say  how  great  a  disgrace 
the  scenes  of  confusion,  uproar,  and  barbarity,  which  are 
exhibited  at  Smithfield,  in  every  week,  are,  not  only  to 
the  town  itself,  but  even  to  the  character  of  the  country  ; 
which,  in  the  continued  elucidation  of  this  subject,  we 
shall  sufficiently  demonstrate  by  an  appeal  to  naked  facts. 
It  is  remarked  that  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  more 
apt  to  copy  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  their  neighbours. 
This  truth  may  render  the  fact  less  surprising,  that,  having 
so  much  occasion  to  do  so,  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  imitate, 
or  even  to  notice,  the  Abattoirs  of  Paris,  which  were 
begun  in  1810,  and  finished  in  1818 — a  work  alike  honor¬ 
able  to  the  ingenuity  and  the  humanity  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  Government. 
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The  Abattoirs*  (which  may  be  translated  butcheries  or 
slaughtering  places)  are  live  in  number, — three  to  the 
north,  and  two  to  the  south  of  Paris.  The  design  of 
their  construction  was  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  private 
slaughter-houses  under  the  name  of  butchers’  shops,  and 
the  more  dangerous  nuisance  of  cattle  being  driven  through 
the  principal  and  most  crowded  streets ; — precisely  the  same 
evils  of  which  our  public  has  so  long  and  so  justly  com¬ 
plained  in  vain.  They  are  placed  towards  the  suburbs  of 
the  town  for  the  sake  of  easy  access  to  the  two  cattle- 
markets  of  Sceaux  and  Poissy,  from  which  Paris  is  supplied 
at  a  distance  of  two  and  five  miles  ;  whence  the  butchers, 
or,  more  properly  designated  now,  meat  venders,  attend  one 
day  in  the  week  at  each  of  these  markets,  to  purchase  the 
cattle  for  which  they  have  occasion.  These  are  then  imme¬ 
diately  carefully  conducted,  under  the  inspection  of  persons 
appointed  by  the  police,  to  the  Abattoirs,  crossing  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  town.  The  cattle,  calves,  and 
sheep,  are  here  distributed  into  the  places  appointed  for 
them,  stables,  enclosures  of  various  kinds,  &c.  All  these 
are  arranged  in  a  large  court  or  square,  which,  shut  in  by 
handsome  iron  gates,  make  a  very  ornamental  appearance. 
Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  different  animals,  till  they 
come  in  turn  to  be  slaughtered  ;  and  that  this  operation 
may  be  performed  in  the  most  prompt,  dexterous,  and  hu¬ 
mane  manner ,  every  instrument  and  convenience  that  can 
be  imagined  for  this  purpose  is  provided ;  and  likewise 
for  cleansing  and  preparing  the  meat  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  that  it  may  be  exposed  in  the  shops  for  sale  in  the 
purest  and  healthiest  state  possible. 


*  In  this  article  we  are  much  indebted  to  two  letters,  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  Newspaper,  from  the  pen  of  a  talented  friend,  who  has 
since  been  removed  by  death ;  but  who,  if  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  are 
permitted  to  behold  from  their  exalted  station  what  is  passing  below, 
must  bend  with  satisfaction  over  every  effort  that  is  now  making  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  public. 
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We  give  the  following  description  of  the  Abattoirs  of 
Paris  from  the  pen  of  M.  Le.  Bruyere,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Public  Works  of  that  city,  in  hopes  that,  among 
the  improvements  carrying  on  and  suggested  for  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  London,  those  improvements  will  not  be 
alone  rejected  that  would  be  most  essential  to  the  health 
and  convenience,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  humanity  of 
its  inhabitants. 

u  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  as  meat  forms,  next 
to  bread,  the  most  general  nourishment  of  all  classes,  it 
must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  cattle  should 
be  in  a  healthy  state  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
slaughter-house, — that  the  meat  should  be  prepared  with 
great  cleanliness  and  nicety, — and  that  it  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  in  a  pure  and  proper  state  for  sale.  This  cannot  be 
perfectly  performed  except  in  large  public  establishments, 
where  the  trade  is  carried  on  under  public  inspection. 
Those  citizens  who  have  been  the  most  careful  of  the  salu¬ 
brity  of  their  towns  have  not  allowed  their  slaughter¬ 
houses  to  be  within  their  walls  ;  and  a  statute  of  Charles 
IX.,  dated  Feb.  15,  1567,  recognizes  this  principle. 

“Before  the  establishment  of  the  abattoirs ,  many  of  the 
most  frequented  streets  of  Paris  offered  the  disagreeable 
spectacle  of  slaughter-houses  and  manufactories  for  the 
melting  of  tallow, in  immediate  junction  with  the  butchers’ 
shops ;  by  which  the  sight  and  smell  were  equally 
offended,  while  the  passengers  were  exposed  to  inconveni¬ 
ence,  and  often  danger,  from  the  cattle  being  driven 
through  the  streets. 

“  This  state  of  things  was  considered  such  an  anomaly, 
amidst  the  recent  improvements  and  embellishments  of  the 
town,  that  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  Government ; 
and  it  was  decided,  Feb.  9,  1810,  that  five  abattoirs 
should  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
the  same  number  of  architects  were  charged  with  their 
execution,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  President  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works.  The  programme 
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of  this  undertaking  was  drawn  up  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Combault,  formerly  a  master-butcher,  of 
character  and  experience  in  his  trade,  whose  co-operation 
was  deemed  very  important  to  the  success  of  the  plan ; 
the  general  outline  of  which,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
subordinate  parts,  were  entrusted  to  M.  Gauchet,  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  architects.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
butchers  who  objected  to  the  new  establishment,  as  being 
contrary  to  their  habits  and  interests,  took  no  part  in  the 
undertaking,  hoping  that,  owing  to  the  expense  that 
would  be  incurred,  it  would  be  given  up.  The  different 
sites  for  the  buildings  were  however  chosen,  the  ground 
appropriated,  and  the  following  general  plan  fixed  on: — 
u  In  each  of  the  five  abattoirs  of  Paris  there  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  population  of  the  district,  from  32  to  64 
places  for  the  slaughter  of  the  cattle,  and  each  of  these 
belongs  to  one  or  two  butchers,  as  it  may  suit  their  con¬ 
venience  or  extent  of  business.  The  number  of  these 
ranges  of  buildings  may  vary  from  two  to  four,  according 
to  the  population  or  extent  of  the  quarter  in  which  the 
abattoir  is  situated.  Opposite  to  them  are  parallel  lines 
of  building,  making  two  or  four  sides  of  a  spacious  court, 
fitted  up  with  stalls  for  the  larger  cattle,  and  pens  for 
calves  and  sheep.  As  the  days  on  which  these  animals 
arrive  at  Paris  are  not  the  same  on  which  they  are 
slaughtered,  they  are  received  into  these  places,  which  are 
furnished  with  the  necessary  food  for  them  ;  to  contain 
which,  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  divided  into  small 
store-houses  of  forage,  that  each  butcher  may  have  his 
own  share  under  his  own  care  and  keeping,  while  ample 
troughs  are  provided  in  the  court  below  for  watering  the 
several  animals.  To  this  court  there  are  two  entrances, — 
one  for  the  cattle,  and  the  other  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
meat  to  the  shops  where  it  is  sold. 

“  Besides  this  large  court,  there  is  another  smaller  en¬ 
closure,  for  the  momentary  deposit  of  the  dung  and  other 
impurities,  which  is  paved,,  and  supplied  with  water  for 
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cleansing  it  out  every  day  :  it  is  furnished  also  with  a 
sewer  to  carry  off  the  dirt,  &c.,  which,  if  suffered  to  re¬ 
main,  except  for  a  very  short  time,  might,  in  some  degree, 
injure  the  health  of  the  persons  employed,  that  of  the 
cattle,  and  the  purity  of  the  meat.  Several  towns  in 
France,  such  as  Lille  and  Havre,  are  now  constructing 
their  abattoirs.  I  should  be  glad  if  those  who  would 
imitate  them  could  find  in  these  observations  any  useful 
hints  for  their  purpose  :  for  the  use  of  such,  I  will  enume¬ 
rate  here  the  general  observations  that  are  applicable  to  all 
buildings  of  this  description. 

“  In  a  town  where  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses 
high,  and  without  gardens,  the  abattoirs  ought  to  be  near 
the  extremities,  or  entirely  without  the  town. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  obviating  as  much  as  possible  the  danger  of  fire,  they 
ought  to  be  insulated. 

“  Abundance  of  water,  and  means  for  its  being  carried  off. 

“  The  length  of  each  individual  slaughter-house  to  be 
twice  its  breadth. 

“  Each  to  be  provided  with  the  most  approved  means 
for  extinguishing  the  life  of  the  animal  in  the  most  prompt 
and  humane  manner,  with  wheels  and  pulleys  for  raising 
the  carcass  to  the  hooks,  from  which  it  is  to  be  suspended 
for  dissection  and  the  ulterior  preparation  of  the  meat. 

“  A  trough  and  cock  of  water  provided  for  each. 

“  The  roof  of  these  buildings  to  be  sharp  and  slanting 
enough  to  jut  out  considerably  beyond  the  front,  so  as  to 
afford  protection  from  the  sun,  in  the  preparation  and 
transportation  of  the  meat. 

16  A  lodging  for  the  superintendant  of  the  place  and  any 
assistants  that  may  be  required. 

“  The  transportation  of  the  meat  to  be  made  in  covered 
carts,  under  the  well-instructed  eye  of  an  inspector,  who 
is  to  report  on  its  wholesome  state  before  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  shops  of  the  butchers,  or,  on  this  system,  more  properly 
speaking,  meat-retailers. 
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u  The  meat  to  be  conveyed,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
venience  and  coolness,  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the 
evening.” 

The  cattle  and  sheep  for  the  London  market  are  brought 
from  distances  as  great  as  the  extremities  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  and  whoever  has  had  the  painful  sight  of  these 
animals  in  the  road,  or  coming  into  Smithfield,  cannot 
have  failed  to  observe  that  they  are  almost  universally 
under  the  care  of  men  apparently  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
human  beings.  More  brutal  than  the  beasts  they  drive, 
they  think  themselves  answerable  only  for  one  part  of  the 
duty  they  have  taken  on  themselves — that  of  bringing  the 
cattle  punctually  to  Smithfield  on  the  days  and  by  the 
hours  of  the  market,  at  whatever  inconvenience  or  hurt 
to  the  animals.  Arrived  there,  far  from  being  any  ac¬ 
commodation  for  them  to  repose,  after  their  long  and 
harassing  journeys,  there  is  so  much  want  of  even  standing- 
room,  that  they  are  forced  into  the  crowded  pens  by  the 
blows  of  their  savage  conductors,  the  marks  of  which  are 
often  sufficiently  apparent  when  the  meat  is  exposed  for 
sale.  The  manner  of  their  progress  from  Smithfield  to  the 
last  stage  of  their  sufferings — the  slaughter-houses  of  the 
individual  butchers — is  sufficiently  known  to  all  who  pass 
through  the  London  streets,  where  urchins  who  are  scarcely 
able  to  hold  a  stick  are  encouraged  to  use  it,  to  increase, 
if  it  were  possible,  by  their  puny  efforts,  the  torment  of 
these  foot-sore  drooping  animals,  who  are  driven,  with 
every  species  of  violence  and  outrage,  through  crowds  of 
people,  and  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  to  the  disgust,  and 
sometimes  to  the  danger,  of  the  foot-passengers. 

When  arrived  at  their  final  destinations,  it  is  only  the 
humane  butcher  who  thinks  it  of  any  importance  to  give 
food  or  water  to  animals,  though  often  frothing  at  the  mouth 
from  fatigue  and  thirst,  who  are  in  a  few  hours  to  have 
the  coup  de  grace  given  them.  So  little  accommodation 
can  be  obtained  for  slaughter-houses,  in  this  densely 
crowded  metropolis,  that  situations  the  most  objectionable, 
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both  as  regards  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
the  preparation  of  the  meat,  are  unavoidably  chosen;  and 
even  such  places  as  under-ground  cellars,  where  there  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  any  ventilation,  are  used  in  hundreds 
of  instances  for  sheep,  &c.,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  This, 
then,  is  the  state,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  sheep  and 
cattle  which  are  fattened  for  the  London  market.  Their 
fevered  blood,  from  fatigue  and  ill-usage,  must  be  in  a  state 
little  short  of  putrefaction,  and  their  flesh  must  be  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  that  healthy  state  in  which 
alone  it  ought  to  become  the  food  of  the  meanest  of  the 
people  ;  yet  from  such  meat  are  the  tables  of  the  rich  and 
the  luxurious  supplied. 

Contrasted  with  those  of  the  abattoir ,  a  word  may  be 
added  with  regard  to  the  ulterior  operations  of  our  butchers. 
There  being  no  interference  with  any  slovenly  habits  they 
may  have,  the  blood,  the  offal,  and  all  the  impure  refuse 
of  their  trade,  may  remain  unremoved  as  long  as  it  may 
suit  their  lazy  convenience  ;  and  no  enquiry  is  ever  made 
whether  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  domiciles 
are  as  healthy  as  others,  though  they  congregate  in  masses, 
as  in  Whitechapel  and  other  places ;  or  are  suffered  to 
exist  singly,  pell-mell,  among  the  habitations  of  people  of 
all  classes,  in  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  town. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  handsome  appearance  which  such 
buildings  as  the  abattoirs  would  give  to  the  town,  and  by 
way  of  hint  to  the  architect,  we  have  annexed  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  abattoir  of  Montmartre.  The  slaughter¬ 
houses,  which  are  considered  the  nuisance  and  disgrace 
of  the  English  metropolis,  are  placed  in  the  out-skirts  of 
Paris,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  police.  The  slaugh¬ 
ter-house  of  Montmartre,  at  the  end  of  RueRochechouart, 
rivals  many  of  the  public  buildings  in  its  external  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  no  less  than  1074  feet  in  length,  and  384  in 
depth,  and  is  watered  by  sluices  from  the  Ourcq.  On  en¬ 
tering  it  the  stranger  is  sensible  of  no  disagreeable  smell  ; 
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he  witnesses  no  disgusting  sight ;  and  often  he  would  not 
suspect  the  purpose  to  which  the  building  is  devoted. 
The  English  traveller  should  not  fail  to  visit  these  useful 
edifices.  He  will  return  with  a  wish  to  reform  those  nui¬ 
sances  and  abodes  of  cruelty ,  filth,  and  pestilence ,  which 
disgust  him  in  the  capital  of  his  own  country. 

We  earnestly  recommend  the  consideration  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  British  public,  and  especially  to  that  influential 
portion  of  it  which  patronizes  the  objects  of  this  work. 
Scarcity  of  money  ought  not  to  be  the  plea  advanced 
against  it ;  for  money  is  not  scarce ,  and  is  continually  ex¬ 
pending  on  public  works.  The  only  question  is,  what  are 
the  most  necessary  of  these  works  ?  We  trust  we  have 
answered  that  question. 

(To  be  continued.) 


\ 

THE  STAMFORD  ANNUAL  BULL¬ 
RUNNING. 


“  Methought  ’twas  at  the  solemn  hour  of  night. 
The  moon’s  full  radiance  clad  the  earth  with  light; 
A  ghostly  bull  in  Stamford  streets  appear’d. 

His  mangled  form  with  mud  and  gore  besmear’d  ; 
Piteous  the  groans  he  utter’d,  and  the  lows  : 

At  length  he  thus  articulates  past  woes.” 


Tradition  says  that,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  anno  1215, 
Earl  Warren,*  as  he  was  standing  on  his  castle  Avails,  in 

*  See  Antiquities  of  Stamford  and  Saint  Martin’s,  byWm,  Harrard. 
Daniell’s  Annual  Repository,  or  Rutland  Appendix  to  Almanacs  for 
1824.  Brice’s  Gazetteer,  1759 — -Article  Stamford. 
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Stamford,  and  looking  on  the  meadow,  saw  two  bulls  fighting 
for  a  cow.  A  butcher,  to  whom  one  of  the  bulls  belonged, 
happening  to  come  into  the  meadow  just  at  that  instant  with 
a  large  mastiff,  set  the  dog  on  his  own  bull,  and  drove  him 
into  the  town,  which  he  no  sooner  entered  than  all  the  dogs, 
both  great  and  small,  followed  him.  The  bull,  being  now 
rendered  furious  by  the  noise  of  the  people  and  the  fierceness 
of  the  dogs,  ran  over  every  one  that  chanced  to  be  in  his 
way.  This  brought  other  butchers  and  more  people  together, 
who  made  such  a  clamour  that  it  reached  the  Earl  in  his 
castle,  who  mounted  his  steed,  and  rode  to  learn  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  it, — when  he  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  tumult 
the  bull  made  that  he  gave  the  meadow  in  which  he  saw 
him  fighting  as  a  common  to  the  town  butchers,  to  feed  their 
cattle  after  the  first  grass  is  eaten,  on  condition  that  they 
should  find  a  mad  bull  to  continue  the  sport  annually,  on 
that  very  day,  which  was  just  six  weeks  before  Christmas- 
day  ;  and  the  meadow  is  still  called  Castle  Meadow. 

From  this  incident  originated  an  annual  custom,  which  has 
degenerated  into  a  degree  of  barbarous  cruelty  never  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  founder ;  yet  it  has  existed  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years  ! 

The  butchers,  at  their  charge,  having,  the  night  before, 
procured  the  wildest  bull  they  could  get,  put  him  into  a 
stable,  or  barn,  and  the  next  morning  proclamation  is  made 
by  the  bellman,  throughout  the  town,  that  no  one,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment,  shall  offer  any  violence  to  strangers  ;  that 
no  persons  are  to  have  any  iron  on  their  clubs  or  staves ,  when  they 
pursue  the  bull  (which  is  disregarded  and  violated  every 
year)  ;  but,  as  the  town  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  it  being 
term  time,  a  guard  is  appointed  to  let  passengers  pass  through 
it  without  hurt  or  molestation.  When  the  proclamation 
is  over,  and  the  shops  and  gates  are  all  shut,  the  bull  is 
turned  out  of  the  stable,  and  then  all  the  dogs*  in  the  town, 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  run 

*  It  is  well  known  that  no  tax  is  paid  for  such  dogs  :  why  is  not 
information  given  in  every  instance  to  the  assessor  ?  and  let  the 
owners  appeal  against  the  surcharge. 
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promiscuously  after  him,  spattering  dirt,  with  their  clubs, 
on  each  other’s  faces,  that  one  would  think  them  (as  the  his¬ 
torian  observes)  so  many  furies  started  out  of  hell. 

On  these  occasions  the  influx  from  neighbouring  villages 
of  the  “  baser  sort”  is  immense.  All  the  horse -jobbers,  host¬ 
lers,  cads,  butchers,  pig-jobbers,  and  men  of  these  classes,  are 
thus  brought  together.  The  riot,  uproar,  drunkenness,  blas¬ 
phemy,  and  brutality,  which  follow,  beggar  all  description. 
At  tbe  tolling  of  a  bell, t  the  animal,  which  has  been  kept  up 
in  the  dark  for  some  time,  is  turned  out ;  and,  if  not  sufficiently 
ferocious,  they  goad  it  to  madness  by  means  of  nails  and  spikes, 
fastened  to  the  end  of  sticks.  Sometimes  they  lacerate  its  flesh, 
and  pour  in  spirits,  to  render  the  poor  beast  furious.  When 
the  bull  has  happened  to  be  of  a  meek  and  quiet  disposition 
(and  in  that  respect  greatly  superior  to  the  human  brutes 
which  surround  him)  the  bullards  have  sawn  off  his  horns ,  cut 
off  his  tail ,  fired  a  train  of  gunpowder  along  his  back ,  and 
poured  aqua  fortis  on  his  wounds  !  After  running  the  hapless 
victim  of  their  cruelty  through  the  town,  the  object  of  the 
rabble  is,  by  a  concentrated  effort,  to  throw  him  over  the 
bridge  into  the  foaming  Welland  below!  This,  if  accom¬ 
plished  before  twelve  o’clock,  entitles  them  to  another  victim. 
A  man  on  one  occasion  jumped  in  after  it,  and  seizing  it  by 
the  tail,  swore  he  would  follow  it  if  it  went  to  hell.  In  an 
extraordinary  manner  he  relinquished  his  grasp,  and  sunk  to 
rise  no  more  !  Sometimes,  after  running  the  poor  beast  till 
it  falls  from  exhaustion,  they  will  rip  open  its  bowels  while 
yet  alive,  and  a  struggle  takes  place  which  shall  obtain  the 
heart,  which  is  seized  and  carried  away  in  triumph  !  Others, 
with  large  knives,  cut  up  the  poor  animal,  hide  and  all,  and 
bearing  away  pieces  of  the  flesh  to  public  houses,  roast  them 
and  eat  them.  What  cannibals  !  what  a  disgrace  to  the 
Christian  land  in  which  we  live  ! 

The  following  description  of  only  a  part  of  this  scene,  wit¬ 
nessed  on  the  13th  of  last  November,  will  be  found  in  a  Ser- 

t  Why  do  the  Clergy  allow  this  ?  does  it  not  appear  as  if  they 
sanctioned  the  custom  ? 
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\non  *  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  Winks,  on  the  Sunday 
following  : — 

“  I  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  resides  in  the  street 
in  which  the  animal  is  kept.  The  street  was  closed  at  all  its 
avenues  with  waggons,  in  which  were  numbers  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses 
were  either  closed  or  strongly  barricadoed  ;  the  windows  and 
tops  of  the  houses,  where  accessible,  were  also  crowded  with 
people  ;  as  were  the  walls,  haystacks,  hovels,  &c.  The 
street  was  thronged  with  men  and  boys  :  I  was  surprised  and 
disgusted  to  observe  several  women  amongst  the  crowd. 
Aged  men  also,  hardly  able  to  walk,  were  to  be  seen  moving 
towards  this  scene  of  riot,  anxious  to  witness  a  repetition  of 
such  exploits  as  they,  when  young,  had  often  performed. 
The  crowd  was  greatest  around  the  hovel,  or  stable,  in  which 
the  bull  was  confined.  Several  times  it  was  announced  that  the 
animal  was  coming  ;  at  length  it  was  turned  out.  It  ran  by 
the  house  in  which  I  stood,  closely  followed  by  hundreds  of 
men  and  boys,  who  surrounded  it  on  all  sides  with  uplifted 
sticks,  and  caps,  and  hats,  shouting  and  yelling.  It  appeared 
rather  timid  than  wild,  and  seemed  anxious  to  escape  from 
the  crowd ,  and  avoid  the  people  rather  than  disturb  them. 
Some  connoisseurs  remarked,  as  it  went  by  the  first  time, 
“Good  for  nothing!  Not  worth  two-pence!”  and  so  on. 
They  thus  pursued  it  up  and  down  the  streets  for  about  half 
an  hour,  during  which  time  they  did  much  to  vex  and  cause 
it  to  be  mischievous  :  they  threw  buckets  of  water  in  its 
face  ;  they  held  their  caps  and  hats  before  it,  and  brought 
out  dogs  to  attack  it  ;  all  these  expedients  however  would 
not  vex  the  poor  beast  so  as  to  make  it  riotous.  A  strife 
now  took  place  whether  it  should  be  let  out  of  the  barriers  of 
the  street  into  the  town,  or  be  put  up  for  a  season.  But  I 
cannot  and  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  which  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  the  violent  gestures,  the  oaths,  the  blows  upon  the 

'*  Published  by  Wightman,  Paternoster  Row,  1829.  The  Appendix 
to  the  Sermon  contains  several  historical  facts  relative  to  the  origin  of 
this  annual  custom. 
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poor  animal,  the  contentions,  were  dreadful,  and  resembled 
more  a  scene  amongst  the  savages  of  New  Zealand,  than 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  respectable  town  in  England. 

“  At  length  the  party  who  were  for  confining  the  animal 
prevailed,  and  it  was  put  into  its  prison-house  for  a  season, 
while  its  tormentors  went  to  refresh  themselves.  I  now 
walked  through  the  streets  and  looked  in  at  the  public  houses, 
which  were  crowded  to  excess  with  customers  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.  Ere  the  sport  began  I  noticed  several  evi¬ 
dently  intoxicated  ;  but  now  the  pale  faces,  and  staggering 
steps,  and  mad  shouts  of  numbers,  gave  too  certain  note  that 
a  scene  of  dreadful  and  lawless  riot  would  ensue.  I  felt 
concerned  for  my  personal  safety,  and  hastened  from  these 
scenes  of  vice  and  mischief.  About  an  hour  afterward,  being 
seated  at  dinner  in  the  house  of  a  friend  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  we  were  aroused  by  the  shouts  of  numbers  rushing 
by  and  crying,  “  It’s  in  the  river  !  It’s  in  the  river  V’  I  put 
on  my  hat  and  went  out.  The  bull  was  swimming  down  the 
river,  its  head  only  appearing  above  the  water ;  on  either 
side  of  the  river  were  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  hallooing  and  shouting.  I  presently 
discovered  that  they  were  afraid  the  animal  would  escape 
from  them  down  the  river.  Two  or  three  boats  pushed  off  in 
pursuit ;  others  met  it  in  the  stream,  and  they  ultimately 
succeeded  in  forcing  it  out  of  the  water.  Fatigued  with 
swimming  and  shivering  with  cold,  it  seemed  incapable  of 
resistance,  much  less  of  mischief.  The  multitude,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  exhausted  condition,  drove  it  before  them  past  the 
house  in  which  I  stood ;  and  here  the  scene  of  mad  uproar 
was  such  as  I  cannot  describe  ;  the  shouts,  the  blows,  the 
violence  of  the  mob,  were  truly  horrific  !  They  hurried  the 
poor  creature  up  to  the  bridge,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
heard  that  it  was  in  the  water  again.  They  now  drew  a  line 
of  coal  boats  across  the  river,  and  thus  prevented  its  escape. 
As  the  poor  animal  came  swimming  down  the  river,  it  seemed 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  crowds  that  lined  its  banks  ;  but 
the  line  of  boats  obstructed  its  progress,  when  several 
respectably  dressed  men  met  it  in  a  small  boat,  and  drove  it, 
by  beating  it  about  the  head  with  an  oar,  towards  land  ;  it 
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moaned  most  piteously.  I  felt  at  this  moment  the  full  force 
of  the  lamentation  of  the  amiable  Cowper, — 

“  There  is  no  flesh  in  man’s  obdurate  heart !” 

Yes,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  felt  for  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture,  when  I  heard  its  piteous  moans  and  witnessed  its  inef¬ 
fectual  attempts  to  escape  from  its  tormentors  :  I  felt  ashamed 
too  for  my  fellow-creatures,  that  they  should  employ  their 
superior  sagacity  to  torment  a  dumb  animal,  and  thus  out-do 
the  very  brutes  in  savage  barbarity  ;  for  it  is  seldom  we  hear 
of  one  brute  torturing  another  for  mere  sport. 

“Again  it  was  driven  to  land :  and  now  their  sport  was  over  ; 
for  lame,  and  trembling,  and  exhausted,  it  could  scarcely 
walk  ;  so  they  led  it  by  the  horns  through  a  few  streets  of  the 
town,  giving  three  shouts  at  the  houses  of  those  inhabitants 
who  favoured  the  custom.*  On  rising  the  hill  near  to  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  they  met  one  of  the  Cambridge  coaches 
going  out ;  a  wheel  was  locked,  and  horse-keepers  were  at 
the  heads  of  the  horses  ;  but  it  was  with  some  difficulty  and 
danger  the  coach  made  its  way  through  the  mob.  The  poor 
worn-out  animal  was  now  conducted  into  its  prison  again  :  it 
was  designed,  I  am  told,  to  bring  it  forth  again  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  by  torch-light,  as  they  did  on  the  last  occasion  of  this 
kind  ;  but  the  poor  creature  was  almost  too  feeble  to  move, 
and  I  am  informed  that  they  shot  it  this  morning.  The 
things  I  have  now  stated  I  saw  ;  and  in  the  words  of  my  text 

I  exclaim,  “I  beheld  the  transgressors  and  was 

/ 

GRIEVED.  ’  ’ 

Is  it  not  surprising,  living  as  we  do  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  diffusion  of 
rational  knowledge  has  become  so  general,  that  any  person 
should  be  found  with  temerity  sufficient  to  offer  even  an 
apology  for  this  infamous  and  degrading  sport  ?  Is  it  not 
surprising,  we  say,  that  there  should  exist,  crawling  upon 
the  earth,  beings  who  bear  the  external  impression  of  human 
nature,  but  are  so  defective  of  its  noblest  attributes  as  to 

*  We  beg  our  correspondents  to  furnish  us  with  names  and  parti¬ 
culars. 
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sanction,  support,  and  participate  in,  this  most  disgraceful 
amusement  ? 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  what  a  pernicious  and  demoralizing- 
influence  the  Bull-running,  as  it  is  called,  must  have  upon 
the  habits  of  society.  Where  such  practices  are  observed  and 
sanctioned,  it  would  be  absurd  and  visionary  to  expect  a  high 
state  of  moral  cultivation  ;  the  reverse  is  evident  to  every 
reflecting  mind.  There  were  twenty-three  pugilistic  encoun¬ 
ters  at  Wansford  feast  last  week.  (  Stamford  News ,  copied  into 
the  Dispatch,  June  20,  18300  A  low  tone  of  morals  can  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  no  cause  more  reasonably  than  to  the  continuance  of 
an  inhuman  custom,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  deteriorate  the 
character  of  a  community — to  nip  the  opening  blossoms  of 
virtuous  youth — to  loosen  the  ties  of  humanity,  and  weaken 
the  sinews  of  public  morals.  Such  a  custom  might  comport 
with  the  barbarism  and  darkness  of  past  ages, — might  suit  the 
genius  of  an  uncivilized  race;  but,  surely,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  history  of  an  enlightened  and 
professedly  Christian  people. 

We  consider  the  practice  as  a  gross  misuse  of  that  autho¬ 
rity  with  which,  as  superior  creatures,  we  are  entrusted.  As 
we  are  raised  in  the  scale  of  creation  above  the  brute  and 
irrational  tribes  of  the  earth,  so  they  have  peculiar  claims  to 
our  protection.  Our  authority  over  them  is  readily  acknow¬ 
ledged,  but  that  authority  is  subject  to  limitation.  Does  it 
not  discover  a  mind  base  and  ignoble,  wantonly  to  sport  with 
the  life  of  an  inoffensive  and  defenceless  victim  ?  Are  not 
the  promoters  and  admirers  of  such  cruel  pastimes  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  a  criminal  infringement  upon  the  laws  of  God, 
natural  and  revealed  I  Because  the  life  of  inferior  creatures 
is  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  human  agency,  is  that 
agency  to  be  wilfully  employed  in  inflicting  unnecessary 
pain,  and  in  multiplying  and  protracting  sufferings  ?  Is  the 
nature  of  our  authority  such  that  we  may,  with  impunity, 
lord  and  tyrannize  it  over  the  unintelligent  creation  ?  Are 
we  to  render  their  existence  burthensome  and  painful,  by  a 
perversion  of  our  authority,  by  a  misapplication  of  our  power  ? 
Is  it  not  sufficient  that  they  minister  unto  our  necessities, 
but  they  must  subserve  a  brutal  and  wanton  gratification  ? 
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Surely  the  lovers  of  such  a  cruel  recreation  are  not  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  solemn  fact,  that,  for  influence  of  what-* 
ever  description,  whether  intellectual  or  physical,  they  are 
responsible  to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  too  probable  that  a 
period  may  arrive  when  they  may  need  the  exercise  of  that 
humanity  which  they  refuse  to  show  to  the  brute  species  ; 
and  would  it  not  be  the  very  climax  of  presumption  in  such 
to  prefer  a  claim  to  that  divine  benediction  which  revelation 
pronounces  upon  the  compassionate  and  humane  : — “Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy  !”  The  cruelty 
with  which  they  have  treated  the  victims  of  their  sport  will 
embitter  their  expiring  moments,  and  plant  on  their  dying 
pillow  the  thorn  of  remorse.  What  must  be  the  feelings  of 
the  conscientious  part  of  the  inhabitants,  if  this  carnival  of 
cruelty,  vice,  drunkenness,  profaneness,  and  blasphemy,  be 
again  permitted?  We  sicken  at  the  thought!  How  awful 
the  responsibility  of  those  authorities  at  whose  request  it 
would  instantly  cease  !  And  should  the  arena  of  their  dread- 
ful  diversion  on  the  13th  of  next  November  be  again  con¬ 
verted  into  the  field  of  death— should  the  theatre  of  their 
barbarity  be  the  place  of  human  sacrifice — should  the  myste¬ 
rious  veil  which  separates  time  from  eternity  be  there  sud¬ 
denly  torn  asunder,  and  the  disembodied  spirit  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  make  its  appearance  at  the  tribunal  of  Heaven — - 
0,  with  what  feelings  would  they,  and  their  abettors,  stand  in 
His  presence  whose  judgment  is  according  to  truth  ;  who  not 
only  created,  but  careth  for,  the  meanest  reptile  that  crawls 
upon  the  earth ;  who  will  redress  their  grievances  equally  with 
our  own,  and  take  vengeance  on  their  tormentors  ! 

The  town  of  Stamford,  with  the  out-parish  of  St.  Martin’s, 
contains  a  population  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  six  parish  churches  !  It  has  a  Mayor,  Recorder, 
Aldermen,  with  a  highly  respectable  body  of  clergy,  and 
many  opulent  and  influential  inhabitants  ; — yet  for  more  than 
600  years,  to  the  present  time,  has  this  annual  barbarity  been 
continued.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Parliament,  alone,  can  wipe 
off  this  foul  stain,  disgraceful  as  it  is  to  the  history  of  our 
country.  Why  then  has  not  that  efficient  relief  been  soli¬ 
cited  ?  If  there  be  any  sincere  desire  in  the  breasts  of  any 
of  the  inhabitants  to  abolish  it,  why  is  not  a  public  meeting 
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held  on  this  subject  to  petition  Parliament  for  its  immediate 
abolition  ?  Should  there  be  any  obstacle,  or  opposition  to  this, 
it  is  competent  to  any  individuals  to  prepare  petitions  and 
to  get  them  signed  by  all  who  are  so  disposed  ;  and,  if  there 
be  doubt  or  difficulty  respecting  a  Member  to  present  them, 
that  difficulty  will  be  removed  by  applying  to  the  Editors, 
through  our  Publisher,  and  giving  full  particulars. 

Before  the  appearance  of  our  next  Number,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  the  Anniversary  of  the  13th  will  have  passed  ; 
and  this  is,  therefore,  the  only  opportunity  we  have  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  inhabitants  of  Stamford  on  its  immediate  aboli¬ 
tion.  It  is  time — it  is  high  time — that  this  foul  disgrace  be 
expunged  from  the  nineteenth  century.  The  growth  of  more 
than  600  years  is  truly  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  those  arch 
deceivers,  who  say,  “  Leave  these  things  to  the  progressive 
improvement  of  morals  and  religion.”  This  annual  barbarity 
is  held  by  charter,  which  includes  other  privileges,  &c.  ; 
but,  let  so  much  of  it  be  rescinded  as  would  otherwise  perpetuate 
this  barbarity,  through  the  present,  as  it  has  done  through  so 
many  preceding  reigns.  To  this  point  we  trust  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Stamford  will  direct  their  united  energies;  and, 
while  we  promise  every  assistance  we  can  render,  we  wish 
them  success. 


LINES 

Written  by  a  Lady  when  on  a  visit  at  Stamford,  in  the  year  1781. 

Saint  Mary’s*  rung  my  passing  bell, 

I  heard  the  doleful  sound  ; 

What  anguish  did  the  sound  foretel ! 

It  boded  many  a  wound  ! 

That  ceas’d — my  prison  door  they  op’d, 

I  bounded  to  the  street  ; 

With  eager  joy  my  bosom  hoped 
My  friendly  herd  to  meet. 

Instead  of  which  aghast  I  stood, 

Hundreds  around  I  see  ; 

With  each  a  weapon  in  his  hand. 

Their  eyes  all  fix’d  on  me. 

*  The  principal  Parish  Church. 
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Ah  !  what  avail’d  our  ancient  race, 

Long  sacrific’d  for  sin  ?— 

What,  we  to  man  for  ages  past, 

Such  wholesome  food  had  been  ? 

Ah  !  what  avails  that  I  to  man, 

No  harm  had  ever  done  ? 

With  cruelty  they  me  pursu’d 
A  tortur’d  race  to  run. 

“  Op,  hoy  !  bull,  hoy  !”  they  wanton  cried, 
My  senses  to  confound ; 

They  beat  my  horns,  my  tail  they  twist, 

My  loins  with  goads  they  wound. 

Their  faithful  dogs  by  them  were  taught 
To  be  as  fierce  as  they  ; 

No  more  they  circling  round  me  sport, 

But  furious  hold  me  bay. 

Next  fiery  crackers  round  me  flew  ; 

Such  horrors  seiz’d  my  frame, 

Mankind  as  furies  struck  my  view ; 

The  earth  seem’d  in  a  flame  ! 

I,  thus  tormented,  through  the  day, 

Oft  sunk  beneath  their  feet ; 

At  length  no  more  could  hold  them  bay. 
Their  sport  yet  not  complete : 

Many  uniting  rear’d  me  up, 

They  heav’d  me  as  a  beam  ; 

Over  the  bridge  with  violence 
They  plung’d  me  in  the  stream. 

Rous’d  by  the  current  and  the  fall. 

Their  madness  seiz’d  my  brain  ; 

I  swam  to  shore  defying  all. 

And  foaming  tore  the  plain. 

A  woman  and  her  infant  toss’d, 

Ye  men  how  great  your  sin, 

If  Heav’n  had  not  interven’d, 

And  I  their  death  had  been  ! 

My  strength  then  spent,  on  earth  sunk  low 
I  stretch’d  me  out  for  death, 

And  thankfully  receiv’d  the  blow 
That  robb’d  me  of  my  breath. 

Oh  Stamford  !  merciful,  decree 
No  bull  such  ills  endure  ; 

So  plenty  pour  her  gifts  on  thee. 

And  peace  for  e’er  endure  1 
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INDICTMENT  AGAINST  THE  WESTMINSTER  PIT. 

Westminster  Adjourned  Sessions. — On  Saturday,  July  17th,  1830, 
John  King  was  placed  at  the  bar  on  an  indictment,  instituted  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  charging  him  with  a 
nuisance,  in  having  suffered  bear-baiting,  dog-fighting,  badger-baiting, 
&c.,  at  a  place  called  the  Westminster  Pit,  situated  in  Duck  Lane, 
Westminster,  from  the  month  of  February  last,  up  to  the  present  Sessions. 

Mr.  C.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Barry  were  retained  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
secution  ;  and  Mr.  Creswell  appeared  for  the  defendant,  who  pleaded 
Not  Guilty. 

Mr.C.  Phillips,  in  stating  the  case  to  the  Jury,  animadverted  in  eloquent 
terms  on  the  barbarous  scenes  exhibited  at  the  Pit,  where  the  groans  of 
the  bear,  the  screams  of  the  badger,  and  the  yelling  of  the  dogs,  with 
the  shouts  and  blasphemies  of  the  spectators,  formed  a  discord  of  sounds 
that  it  was  impossible  to  describe.  He  would  show  that  the  whole  was 
under  the  management  of  the  defendant,  who  had  purchased  the  concern 
within  the  last  twelvemonth,  from  a  man  of  the  name  of  Charles  East- 
rop,  for  the  sum  of  £50 ;  and,  if  he  (Mr.  P.)  established  his  case,  then 
the  verdict  of  the  Jury  would  teach  the  defendant  that  he  also  should 
undergo  the  captivity  in  which  he  kept  the  poor  animals ;  although,  even 
in  the  cell  of  a  prison,  he  would  not  be  treated  with  the  same  inhumanity 
which  he  displayed  towards  them. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  corporal  Denny,  of  No.  17,  Queen  Square, 
Westminster,  and  to  James  Yewen,  of  No.  6,  Horseferry  Road,  West¬ 
minster  (who  conducted  a  charity  school  at  No.  3,  Duck  Lane),  for  obtain¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses,  residing  on  the  spot,  to  prove  the 
case  as  a  nuisance. 

As  the  evidence  given  before  the  court  principally  tended  to  establish 
the  nuisance — the  only  point,  we  regret  to  say,  tangible  by  the  present  latu 
— we  will  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  cruelties  exhibited  at  this  den  of  in¬ 
famy,  and  which,  for  the  reason  just  given,  were  not  fully  stated  at  the 
trial,  because  the  verdict  could  be  only  for  the  nuisance. 

The  diversions  exhibited  at  the  Westminster  Pit  were  distinguished  by 
the  appellations,  private  matches ,  and  regular  nights.  Of  the  private 
matches,  two,  three,  or  more  of  which  might  occur  the  same  evening,  we 
subjoin  the  following  as  an  example,  because  it  is  so  well  attested  ; 
though  we  have  been  eye-witnesses  to  still  greater  cruelties  in  this  Pit. 

“  The  match  mentioned  in  our  last,  between  the  Bloomsbury  black- 
tanned  dog  Tiney,  and  the  white  dog  Bobby,  took  place  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  was,  without  exception,  the  best  battle  that  ever  took  place  in  that 
Pit,  having  lasted  two  hours  before  a  go-away  took  place  on  either  side; 
a  circumstance  unknown  in  dogs  of  their  weight,  nineteen  pounds  each. 
At  the  end  of  two  hours  Bobby  went  away,  and  refused  to  go  in,  and 
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Tiney  was  declared  the  winner,  but  has  since  died  frqm  his  exertions, 
having  won  nine  battles  in  succession.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Trusty  dog  breed,  from  the  celebrated  dog  Trusty,  belonging  to  the 
late  lord  Camelford.” — Bell's  Life  in  London,  June  13,  1830. 

The  “ regular  nights"  are  commenced  in  the  following  manner  : — If 
there  be  no  “ match ”  a  “set-to”  takes  place  between  two  dogs,  generally 
for  some  bet,  the  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the  circumstances 
of  their  owners.  During  the  time,  the  spectators  bet  on  the  issue.  If 
the  decision  is  thought  fit  to  be  postponed,  the  dogs  are  separated ;  and 
this  is  done  even  while  fastened  to  each  other's  throat,  by  the  men  biting 
with  their  teeth  the  end  of  the  tail  of  each,  till  they  relinquish  their  hold. 
After  these  dogs  have  rested  for  some  time,  they  are  brought  forward 
again  and  again,  till  the  parties  interested  in  the  bets  are  satisfied  that 
the  sums  are  either  lost  or  won  ;  and,  if  the  sums  be  of  any  importance  to 
the  owners,  the  contest  is  seldom  decided  till  one  or  both  dogs  are  bleeding, 
lacerated,  and  almost  dead.  In  these  matches  we  have  seen  a  game  dog 
dragged  round  the  pit  by  his  antagonist,  bleeding,  lacerated,  moaning, 
panting,  and  exhausted,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  yet  the  faithful  animal, 
roused  by  the  voice  of  his  master,  has  exerted  himself  in  so  extraordinary 
a  manner  as  to  become  the  victor  *  In  the  intervals,  other  dogs  imme¬ 
diately  set-to  in  a  similar  manner,  and  continue  till  the  baiting  of  the 
bear.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  conducted  is  as  follows : — The  bear 
is  kept  in  a  boarded  den,  and  fastened  with  a  strong  .collar  and  chain 
extending  to  about  three  or  four  feet  into  the  pit,  where  it  is  secured  to 
the  wall  by  a  staple.  From  the  ceiling,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pit,  is 
suspended  a  pulley,  over  which  a  rope  is  passed,  one  end  of  which  is 
tied  to  the  chain  of  the  bear,  near  the  collar,  while  the  other  end  is  firmly 
held  by  two  or  three  men.  We  have  repeatedly  noticed,  during  the 
dog-fighting,  that  the  moaning  of  the  bear  always  increased  as  the  time 
was  coming  when  he  was  to  take  his  share  of  torture :  but,  while  this 
preparation  was  going  on,  the  moans  were  most  unequivocally  expressive 
of  intense  anguish  and  terror.  The  door  of  the  den  being  unbolted,  the 
bear  is  dragged  out  by  the  rope,  struggling  and  moaning  piteously; 
and,  when  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he  is  to  be  baited,  he  makes 
desperate  efforts  to  regain  his  den,  hides  his  face  between  his  paws 
and  against  the  wall,  and  continues  the  piteous  moaning.  But  now  the 
dinning  shouts,  and  blasphemies,  and  language  of  hell  from  the  spec¬ 
tators,  are  at  the  height.  The  fiercest  dog  is  set  at  him,  but  the  bear  has 
him  in  his  paws.  The  men  pull  the  rope  passed  over  the  pulley 
which  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  till  the  bear  is  half  strangled,  and 
lets  the  dog  loose.  Thus,  as  often  as  he  is  likely  to  injure  the  dog,  the 

*  Do  Pits  give  no  cine  to  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  hydrophobia  in 

London  ? 
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bear  is  drawn  up  towards  the  ceiling,  kept  standing  upon  his  hind  legs,  and 
rendered  utterly  defenceless.  In  this  posture,  every  dog  is  allowed  to 
attack  him;  and  we  have  seen  him  literally  covered  with  dogs,  some 
hanging  by  his  ears,  and  others  fastened  on  different  parts  of  his  body. 
The  bear  continues  the  plaintive  and  piteous  moaning  during  the  whole 
time  of  being  baited,  and  gives  looks  to  his  more  brutal  keeper  sufficiently 
expressive,  imploring  to  be  released.  After  the  wretches  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  glutted  themselves  with  this  cruelty,  the  door  of  the  den  is  thrown 
open,  when,  mangled  and  bleeding,  as  soon  as  the  rope  is  slackened,  he 
springs,  in  an  instant,  into  his  den.  The  neck  is  in  a  state  of  excoriation 
from  the  collar,  and  the  wall  is  quite  worn  by  the  efforts  of  the  poor  animal 
to  escape  whilst  being  baited. 

The  conclusion  is  ushered  in  by  badger-baiting. — A  long  narrow  box 
containing  a  badger  is  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Pit  where  the  bear 
is  baited ;  this  opens  at  the  end,  through  which  a  dog  is  hallooed 
to  seize  the  badger  and  drag  him  out.  The  dog  is  prized  according  to 
the  number  of  times  he  drags  out  the  badger,  in  succession.  All  the 
dogs  have  the  opportunity,  in  succession,  of  attacking  the  badger,  till  the 
sports  close. 

The  persons  assembled  at  this  Pit  were  of  the  lowest  description,  coster¬ 
mongers,  knackers,  butchers,  the  most  idle  and  dissolute  of  the  artisans, 
some  genteel  blackguards  of  the  fancy,  for  whose  reception  a  gallery  was 
prepared,  with  a  greater  number  of  thieves  (the  police  say)  than  could  be 
found  in  any  other  given  spot.  The  Pit  was  decorated  with  a  painting  of 
bear-baiting,  and  a  handsome  chandelier  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

The  nuisance  was  proved  by  James  Yewen,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
remove  his  school,  and  had  been  prevented  passing  the  place  by  the  fear 
of  being  bitten  by  the  dogs  that  were  coming  to  and  from  this  Pit,  or 
assaulted  by  the  vagabonds  at  that  time  assembled  in  the  lane.  Also  by 
Shaw  and  Lovett,  inhabitants  of  the  lane,  who  confirmed  the  above,  and 
added  that  lodgers  had  left  them  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  lane 
and  the  noises  in  the  Pit.  William  Bolton,  a  wretched  looking  old  man, 
had  lived  six  years  with  King’s  predecessor,  Charles  Eastrop,  and  was 
the  feeder  of  the  bear  and  the  other  animals.  Mr.  Phillips  elicited  from 
him,  in  an  ingenious  cross-examination,  that  King  was  the  proprietor 
and  occupier  of  the  premises. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  he  had  a  host  of  witnesses  in  attendance,  amongst 
whom  were  inspectors  of  police  ;  but  he  would  not  call  any  more  of 
them. 

Mr.  Creswell  then  addressed  the  Jury  for  the  defence,  and  besought 
the  compassionate  consideration  of  the  Jury  for  his  client,  who  had  paid 
50l.  for  what,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a  losing  concern.  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  his  inability  to  prove  that  the  place  was  not  a  general 
nuisance,  and  declined  ealling  any  witnesses. 
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The  Chairman  summed  up,  and  the  Jury  immediately  found  the  de¬ 
fendant  Guilty.  Sentence  three  months  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Phillips,  after  the  sentence  was  passed,  said  he  was  instructed  by 
the  Society  to  recommend  the  defendant,  who  had  six  small  children,  to 
the  merciful  consideration  of  the  Court.  The  Society  would  be  satisfied 
by  his  entering  into  recognizances  for  five  years,  if  the  imprisonment 
were  remitted,  as  they  were  not  desirous  of  acting  vindictively  towards 
him. 

The  Chairman  said,  before  the  Court  could  consent  to  that,  they  must 
receive  ample  proof  of  the  bear  and  badger  having  been  taken  away. 

The  defendant  was  then  removed,  expressing  his  obligation  to  the 
Court  for  consenting  to  remit  the  sentence  conditionally. 

The  Jury  rose,  and  said  they  were  much  indebted  to  the  Society  for 
having  brought  the  case  before  the  public. 

With  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  we  allude  to  the  instantaneous  sup¬ 
pression  of  so  much  blasphemy  and  impiety,  which  was  inseparably 
connected  with  this  horrid  den  of  cruelty  ;  for  the  good  that  has  been 
accomplished  is,  in  every  sense,  not  theoretical  but  positive.  We  may 
also  hope,  from  the  exertions  that  have  been  made  to  benefit  this  demora¬ 
lized  neighbourhood,  that  the  premises  of  the  Pit  may  be  devoted  to 
some  philanthropic  purpose  with  great  prospects  of  benefit,  as  this  ob¬ 
stacle,  which  has  hitherto  neutralized  attempts  at  moral  improvement,  is 
now  removed. 

This  is  an  instance  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Society  that  will 
be  hailed  with  satisfaction  and  delight  by  its  numerous  supporters,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  flock  round  its  banner.  This  den  of  infamy,  vice,  and 
cruelty  had  existed  within  the  precincts  of  Queen  Square  Police  Office, 
and  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Westminister  Abbey,  and  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  for  twenty  years  !  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  a  facsimile 
of  what  is  in  this  instance  suppressed  is  to  be  witnessed  at  John  Roach’s 
Pit,  West  Street,  Smithfield  ;  besides  which  there  are  Pits  kept  by 
James  Cox,  New  Inn  Yard,  Tottenham  Court  Road, — by  Benjamin 
White,  Edgeware  Road,  Paddington, — by  William  Weatherhead,  Mint 
Square,  Borough, — by  John  Dean,  Old  Saint  Pancras  Church,  near 
CambdenTown,  &c. 

We  are  aware  that  the  expenses  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  gaining 
thejirst  verdict  have  been  very  great;  and  we  heard  Mr.  Phillips  com¬ 
pliment  the  solicitor  Mr.  Sadgrove  on  his  laudable  and  successful  exer¬ 
tions.  We  hope  the  Society  will  persevere  until  every  one  of  these  dens 
is  rooted  out  of  the  Metropolis.  But  we  beg  our  readers  to  ask  the 
proper  authorities,  if  the  proper  authorities  can  be  found  (for,  as  every  one 
throws  off  the  responsibility,  we  cannot  yet  ascertain  who  they  are),  whether 
these  scenes  deserve  the  protection  of  the  law,  hitherto  extended  to  them  ? 
or  its  punishment?  This  question  we  shall  advert  to  in  our  next  number. 
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THE  EAST  KENT  FOX-HOUNDS. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  two  Papers,  each  of  them 
published  in  the  county  wrhere  the  atrocity  was  perpe¬ 
trated. 

East  Kent  Fox  Hounds. — “  An  information  was  laid  before  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Magistrate,  last  week,  with  respect  to  an  act  of  excessive 
cruelty  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  under-whipper-in  of  a 
well  known  sporting  character.  The  facts  of  the  case,  as  we  have  heard 
them,  are  that  the  informant  witnessed  the  whipper-in  flogging  most  se¬ 
verely  a  young  fox-hound,  which  he  had  tied  to  a  tree.  On  expos¬ 
tulating  with  him,  the  fellow  said  he  was  acting  by  order  of  his  master, 
and  his  accomplice  said  the  hound  was  to  be  flogged  for  twenty 
minutes,  for  having  pursued  a  hare!  He  accordingly  continued  the  chas¬ 
tisement  as  the  dog  lay  panting  and  quivering  on  the  ground,  its  mouth 
tied  up  with  whipcord,  till  death  put  an  end  to  its  horrible  sufferings  ! ! 
The  carcase  was  thrown  into  a  hole,  but  removed  when  an  investigation 
was  likely  to  ensue.  The  tree  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  miser¬ 
able  animal.  The  Magistrate  declined  to  interfere,  but  the  matter  will 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  off  so.  We  are  sure  that,  if  a  subscription  shall 
be  found  necessary,  hundreds  of  our  readers  would  unite  to  punish 
such  a  deed  of  unexampled  barbarity." — Kent  Herald. 

East  Kent  Fox  Hounds. — “A  few  days  since  these  hounds  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chartham,  looking  for  a  fox,  when  a  young  dog 
was  guilty  of  that  unpardonable  offence  of — hunting  a  hare.  The  order 
to  secure  him  was  immediately  given  by  Mr. - ,  and  the  usual  pun¬ 

ishment,  twenty  minutes  flagellation ,  was  awarded.  The  under  whipper- 
in  accordingly  proceeded  to  make  the  dog  fast  to  an  oak  tree,  by  two 
couplings;  the  mouth  was  secured  by  whipcord,  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
those  of  the  hunt  who  are  averse  to  this  unmerciful  proceeding.  The 
two-legged  brute  then  strips,  and  flogs  the  poor  animal  with  a  whip 
weighing  about  a  doxen  pounds ,  till  the  sentence  is  carried  into  execution. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  dog  died  from  the  effects  of  the  dreadful 
punishment,  after  a  torture  of  fifteen  minutes.  This  scene  of  cruelty 
and  horror  was  witnessed  by  many,  who  repeatedly  begged  the  man  to 
desist,  saying  the  dog  was  dying;  but  his  orders ,  he  said,  were  impera¬ 
tive!  To  the  credit  of  the  little  village  of  Chartham,  a  subscription  was 
immediately  entered  into,  and  £15  raised  by  the  inhabitants  to  prosecute 
this  monster  in  human  form ;  but  magistrates  are  fox-hunters,  and,  in 
consequence,  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way,  which  obliged  them 
ultimately  to  relinquish  their  design.”—  Kent  Mercury. 
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This  atrocious  cruelty,  the  bare  recital  of  which  might 
render  any  comment  unnecessary,  has  been  already  noticed 
by  most  of  the  Papers,  and  been  denounced  by  the  public 
generally,  as  so  abhorrent  and  disgraceful  to  human  nature, 
that  the  term  monster  has  been  invariably  stamped  on  the 
principal  and  the  perpetrators ;  and  gentlemen  who  hold  the 
first  rank  in  the  sporting  world  have  been  still  more  severe 
in  their  denunciations.  We  happen  to  know  enough  of 
fox-hunting,  independently  of  the  communications  we  have 
received  on  this  subject,  to  inform  Mr. - -  that  he  is  un¬ 

worthy  the  name  of  a  sportsman,  and  that  the  first  sporting 
characters  of  the  day  would  shrink  with  disgust  from  his 
company,  and  would  secure  themselves  from  the  disgrace 
of  sitting  down  with  him,  even  at  a  hunting-dinner :  were 
a  flagellation  of  twenty  minutes  at  the  cart’s  tail  awarded 
him,  with  the  same  whip,  used  with  the  same  force  as  em¬ 
ployed  against  the  poor  defenceless  animal,  the  punishment 
would  be  comparatively  slight.  His  “ two-legged  brute” 
who  inflicted  this  cruelty  by  his  orders  is  the  least  guilty. 

The  benevolent  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of  Chart- 
ham  deserve  the  highest  commendation  from  the  public, 
and  we  sincerely  regret  that  their  pecuniary  assistance 
could  not  avail.  The  Magistrates  were  not  to  be  blamed 
for  refusing  to  entertain  this  case,  because  no  law  authorizes 
them  to  interfere  in  this  and  many  similar  barbarities.  But 
let  the  real  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  parties  impli¬ 
cated  in  this  affair,  with  all  particulars,  be  sent  to  us,  and 
it  will  be  seen  whether,  in  the  next  season,  any  thing  of 
this  kind  will  be  repeated  in  the  East  Kent  Hunt. 
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PREVENTION  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 

In  this  country  every  nuisance  and  crying  evil  must  attain  a  certain 
degree  of  enormity  before  it  can  be  entertained  by  the  legislature.  We 
have  still  to  deplore  annually  the  loss  of  a  certain  number  of  lives  by  the 
racing  of  stage  coaches,  the  explosion  of  steam  vessels,  and  the  bites  of 
mad  dogs.  But  in  the  months  of  last  May  and  June,  when  the  numerous 
deaths  from  that  most  horrible  and  ever  fatal  disease,  hydrophobia,  struck 
the  public  mind  with  a  panic  like  a  national  judgment;  when  every  honor¬ 
able  member  in  his  progress  to  the  house  was  expecting  to  meet  a  mad 
dog  in  each  street  and  was  looking  back  to  see  whether  one  was  close  at  his 
heels  ;  then  their  own  individual  fears  became  identified  with  public  sym¬ 
pathy. — A  bill  is  now  in  progress  through  the  house  with  the  alluring  title, 
“  for  preventing  the  spreading  of  Canine  Madness  ;V  but  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  introduced  the  word  promoting  should  have  been  substituted  for 
“  preventing.” 

The  extraordinary  prevalence  of  Hydrophobia  in  London  has  been 
oftener  proposed  as  a  question  than  resolved  satisfactorily.  In  climates 
where  the  heat  is  much  greater  than  this — in  the  W est  Indian  islands,  or 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  Syria,  or  Egypt,  or  the  South  of  Africa,  or  any 
part  of  the  Continent  of  South  America,  this  disease  is  unknown!  To 
what  then  is  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  Hydrophobia  in  London  to 
be  attributed?  We  will  submit  to  our  readers  a  few  observations  from 
which  we  think  the  conclusion  will  be  obvious. 

A  long  time  since  it  was  observed  by  a  foreigner  that  England  was 
the  hell  of  horses ;  and  now  it  may  truly  be  said  of  dogs,  and  of  every 
other  unfortunate  animal  that  can  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  avarice 
of  its  inhabitants.  Dogs  are  converted,  on  this  principle,  into  beasts  of 
burden ;  and  we  hourly  see  them  panting  and  gasping  under  trucks,  their 
tongues  protruded  from  their  mouths,  without  the  possibility  of  getting 
water,  which  is  as  necessary  to  cool  them  as  to  quench  their  thirst.  By 
many  persons  an  additional  step  or  two  is  taken  to  promote  Hydropho¬ 
bia.  Some  keep  the  mouths  of  the  dogs  firmly  closed  by  a  muzzle,  during 
this  labor,  that  there  may  be  no  opportunity  of  the  animals  cooling  them¬ 
selves  by  their  mouths  being  open ;  and  others  ride  in  the  cart  and  urge 
the  generous  dogs  by  the  lash  of  a  whip. — Let  these  truck-dogs  be  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  bill;  or,  at  least,  let  every  such  truck  have  the  owner’s  name, 
residence,  and  number  painted  on  it,  and  a  tax  imposed  on  such  dogs 
next  in  amount  to  that  imposed  upon  the  breed  of  fighting  dogs.  A 
collar  having  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  should  be  worn  by  all 
dogs,  and  enforced  by  a  penalty. 

The  scenes  we  have  described  at  the  Westminster  Pit  were  going  on 
during  the  time  of  this  panic  from  hydrophobia,  without  even  attracting  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  though  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  place  of 
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its  sitting.  Three  or  four  other  Pits  were  then,  and  still  are,  in  full  operation 
at  a  time  when  all  dogs  are  ordered  to  be  confined.  After  two  dogs  have 
been  worrying,  mangling,  and  tearing  each  other  in  one  of  these  Pits, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  till  one  is  fairly  beaten,  and  both  are  nearly  dead, 
how  is  it  possible  that  these  savage  dogs  can  be  brought  into  a  fitter  state 
to  become  the  subjects  and  propagators  of  this  dreadful  and  incurable 
disease  ?  The  danger  from  fighting-dogs,  when  affected  with  rabies 
(which  is  the  proper  term  for  the  disease  in  animals)  is  tenfold  greater 
than  from  dogs  of  a  mild  species. 

Mr.  Youatt,  of  Nassau  Street,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public 
during  an  extensive  practice  of  more  than  twenty  years  as  a  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  and  as  treating  the  diseases  of  all  domestic  animals,  expresses 
himself  on  Rabies  in  these  words  : — *  u  With  the  fighting-dog  the  scene 
is  terrific ;  he  springs  to  the  end  of  his  chain  and  is  eagerly  employed  in 
destroying  every  thing  around  him.  In  large  towns,  within  these  few 
years,  the  dog-pits,  those  nurseries  of  crime,  have  been  established. 
The  mechanic,  the  groom,  the  coachman,  the  apprentice,  mingle  there 
with  the  ruffian  and  the  avowed  thief.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  barbarous 
deeds  which  are  there  perpetrated  ;  but  I  will  refer  to  the  thousand  in¬ 
stances,  which  the  peculiarity  of  my  practice  has  brought  under  my 
notice,  of  the  inevitable  destruction  of  humanity,  honor,  and  honesty, 
in  all  who  are  deluded  to  these  sinks  of  iniquity  ;  and  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  I  will  affirm  that  rabies  is  propagated  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty ,  in  London ,  by  the fghting-dogs” 

It  may  appear  necessary  to  apologize  to  the  readers  of  this  work  for 
saying  another  word  on  the  obvious  necessity  of  suppressing  these  Pits 
by  the  present  bill.  But  this  we  affirm,  that,  if  these  dog-pits  are  not 
suppressed,  cases  of  Hydrophobia  and  Rabies  will  never  be  wanting  to 
justify  the  opinion  we  have  given.  Let  the  heaviest  tax  be  laid  upon  all 
dogs  of  the  fighting-breed.  Let  an  efficient  and  summary  method  be 
instituted  for  the  suppression  of  the  dog-pits,  simply  by  giving  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  Police,  and,  when  the  parties  are  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
let  an  adequate  penalty  or  imprisonment  be  awarded  on  conviction.  It 
will  now  be  seen  whether  the  new  Parliament  has  refined  itself  from  the 
dross  of  the  advocates  of  bear-baiting,  badger-baiting,  dog-fighting,  bull¬ 
baiting,  &c. 

Another  observation  we  shall  make,  is,  with  regard  to  a  well-directed 
tax  on  every  kind  of  dog  from  a  month  old,  so  as  efectually  to  diminish 
their  number.  This  comprises  pages ;  for,  when  animals  are  scarce,  they 
are  always  taken  care  of,  and  well  treated.  Let  there  be  a  heavy  penalty 
on  any  person  not  entering  a  dog,  a  moiety  of  which  to  be  placed  at  the 

*  On  Canine  Madness,  by  W.  Youatt,  V.  S.,  and  F.  Z.  S.,  Longman,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row. 
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disposal  of  the  complainant,  and  to  be  recovered  by  summons.  It  is  due 
to  the  feelings  of  those  numerous  families  which  have  been  subjected  to 
the  direst  anguish,  in  consequence  of  Hydrophobia,  that  no  dog  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  a  tax.  The  butchers  and  drovers  who  have  been 
hitherto  exempted  from  a  tax  on  their  dogs  are  the  principal  frequenters 
and  supporters  of  the  different  Pits,  together  with  other  persons  who 
claim  similar  exemptions.  The  present  mode  of  collecting  the  dog-tax 
is  as  defective  as  possible,  and  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  evil;  for 
not  one  dog  in  a  hundred  is  returned  to  the  Collector, not  to  mention  the 
thousands  of  vagabonds  who  are  never  applied  to  for  the  payment  of  this 
tax,  and  therefore  keep  as  many  as  they  please.  If  this  principle  be 
strictly  and  efficiently  acted  upon,  the  painful  sight  of  thousands  of 
dogs,  purposely  lost  by  their  owners,  wandering  in  a  state  of  extreme 
exhaustion  and  starvation, will  be  spared:  and, when  orders  are  issued  to 
confine  dogs,  those  orders  will  then  be  efficiently  acted  upon.  The  gene¬ 
ral  destruction  of  them  will  not  be  required. 

We  mention  the  muzzling  of  dogs  to  prevent  Hydrophobia  merely  to 
say  that  it  is  the  best  possible  means  to  promote  it.  The  skin  of  the  dog  is 
not  perspirable.  The  panting  with  the  tongue  protruded  is  a  process  of 
nature,  by  which  alone,  with  drinking  water,  they  cool  themselves.  If  the 
muzzling  should  form  a  component  part  of  this  bill,  we  will  expose  its 
fallacy,  and  the  folly  of  its  projectors,  more  fully  in  the  next  number. 

Water  is  considered  by  all  persons  acquainted  with  rabies  as  most  es¬ 
sential  to  dogs,  for  its  prevention.  We  trust  the  common-sense  idea  of 
a  tank  of  water  being  opened  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
each  street  will  not  be  neglected  in  the  present  bill. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  TRUE  CAUSE  OF  THE  CONTINUANCE  OF 
BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 

As  often  as  this  anniversary  comes  round,  the  daily  Papers  express  a 
degree  of  astonishment  at  its  being  tolerated,  involving,  as  it  necessarily 
must  do,  such  an  extent  of  demoralization.  The  following  extract  from 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Smithfield  Market,  &c.  (July  18th,  1828),  page  19,  will  either 
save  the  necessity  of  all  discussion  respecting  the  cause ,  or  direct  the 
enquirer  to  the  right  source. 

“The  year  before  last,  the  Common  Council  had  determined  to  abolish 
Bartholomew  Fair;  the  Lord  Mayor  declared  he  would  put  in  force  the 
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orders,  if  they  printed  them,  to  stop  plays  and  interludes.  The  publicans 
met  together  and  petitioned  them  not  to  do  it,  as  it  would  be  to  their  in¬ 
jury, — almost  to  their  ruin.  I  attended  at  the  time  in  the  Committee  ot 
the  Court  of  Common  Council,  and  the  evidence  that  the  publicans 
brought  forward  then  wras,  that  there  was  £1,000,000  or  £1,500,000 
worth  of  property  dependent  upon  Smithfield  Market,  and  greatly 
upon  Bartholomew  Fair,  which  helped  to  pay  half  the  amount  of  the 
rents  of  all  the  publicans  :  and  the  Common  Council,  after  having 
resolved  to  put  it  down,  afterwards  determined  to  let  it  stand ,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  evidence.” — We  shall  allude  to  some  of  the  exhibitions  there 
of  “  learned  animals,  ”  in  our  next  number,  though,  it  appears  from  the 
above  statement,  with  but  little  chance  of  obtaining  an  abolition  of  them 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  civic  authorities.  Such  exhibitions  of 
cruelty  at  this  Fair,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  by  the  especial  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  metropolis  of  England. 

v  THE  HACKNEY  COACH  OFFICE. 

The  only  place,  of  which  we  know,  where  cheap  and  substantial 
justice  is  administered,  is  at  the  Hackney  Coach  Office,  Essex  Street, 
Strand.  It  is  not  within  the  objects  of  this  work  to  refer  to  other  cases 
at  this  Office  than  those  of  cruelty  to  the  Hackney  coach  or  cabriolet 
horses. — We  have  simply  taken  the  number,  have  sent  a  written  com¬ 
plaint  by  a  messenger  to  the  office,  when  we  could  not  go,  and,  being 
informed  of  the  day  appointed,  we  have  attended,  when  we  have  been 
shown  at  once  into  a  comfortable  waiting-room,  whence  every  one,  in 
turn,  is  called  into  the  room  where  the  Commissioners  are  sitting.  If 
the  case  is  proved,  either  that  the  driver  has  used  a  horse  insufficient  for 
work,  or  has  whipped  or  treated  it  in  a  cruel  manner,  a  penalty  is  in¬ 
stantly  inflicted,  one-half  of  which  is  very  justly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  complainant,  to  defray  incidental  expenses.  If  the  horse  is  insuf¬ 
ficient,  an  order  may  also  be  issued  that  he  shall  not  work  again. 
We  wish  that  the  act  to  prevent  the  cruel  treatment  of  cattle  were  en¬ 
titled  to  any  comparison.  Every  one  is  struck  with  astonishment  at  no 
money  being  demanded,  as  at  police  offices,  for  a  summons — at  the  good 
accommodation  to  the  public  as  contrasted  with  the  crowded  state  and 
noisome  atmosphere  of  police  offices — and  at  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of 
the  commissioners  as  contrasted  with  the  usual  demeanor  of  police  ma¬ 
gistrates.  If  the  projected  change  in  this  establishment  take  place,  we 
trust  that  these  advantages  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

FURIOUS  DRIVING. 

A  fellow  was  driving  a  pair  of  horses  in  a  hackney-coach  at  a  furious 
rate,  along  the  Westminster-road,  and,  when  arrived  exactly  opposite 
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Oakley-street,  one  of  the  horses  fell,  and  in  a  few  moments  expired,, 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  bit  had  broken  in  the  animal’s  mouth,  and  a 
part  of  it  had  gone  down  his  throat,  and  in  all  probability  choked  him. 
The  driver  stated  himself  to  be  the  owner  of  the  coach  and  horses,  so 
that  he  paid  dearly  for  his  indiscretion  by  the  death  of  his  horse. 

BARBAROUS  AND  INHUMAN  CRUELTIES. 

College-street. — Some  fellows,  on  Thursday  last,  brought  out  a  cat 
with  them  to  Stephen’s  Green,  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  savage, 
wanton,  and  brutal  cruelty  of  worrying  it  to  death.  They  first  tied  the 
unfortunate  animal  to  one  of  the  chains  which  surround  the  foot-path, 
and  one  of  the  party  had  a  large  bull  dog,  which  he  held  by  a  strap 
around  its  neck,  and  occasionally  let  it  go,  hallooing  it  on  their  victim. 
Mr.  O’Maley,  of  York  street,  most  humanely  interfered,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  peace  officer  Singleton  took  the  leader  of  the  party  (who 
calls  himself  William  Snell,  and  stated  he  was  a  shoemaker  from  Fade- 
street)  into  custody,  and  lodged  him  in  Fleet-street  watch  house.  When 
brought  before  the  Magistrates,  Mr.  Gabbett  reprimanded  him  most 
severely  for  his  brutal  conduct,  and  took  the  informations  of  Mr.  O’Maley 
and  the  peace  officer  against  him.  The  case  was  sent  for  trial  at  the 
Sessions,  at  Common  Law.  The  unfortunate  cat  was  literally  torn  to 
pieces  before  they  were  stopped  in  their  cruel  career.-— Sanders  s  News 
Letter. 

Hampstead  Heath. — A  most  wretched  horse  was  lately  turned  out  on 
Hampstead  Heath,  worn  down  to  the  last  dregs  of  existence  and  suffering 
from  an  incurable  fistulous  sore  on  the  withers ; — yet  made  to  perform  its 
daily  labour,  when  its  next  journey  might  have  been  expected  to  be  to 
the  knacker’s  yard.  We  are  most  happy  to  state  that  the  Countess  of 
Shaftsbury,  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Thompson,  on  being  informed  of  the  pitiable 
state  of  the  poor  animal,  immediately  resolved  to  procure  a  termination 
of  its  misery;  and  they  despatched  a  person  to  purchase  it  of  the  owner, 
and  then  to  see  it  killed  on  the  spot,  in  the  easiest  possible  manner. 

Smithfield  Market. — “Much  of  the  disgraceful  and  heart-rending 
infliction  of  cruelty  committed  in  this  market  is  attributable  to  the  incon¬ 
venient  site  and  scanty  accommodations  of  the  market  itself.  And  for 
what  reason  is  this  nuisance  suffered  to  continue,  in  defiance  of  public 
decency?  For  no  sufficient  one  certainly — for  no  plausible  one  that  I 
can  imagine.  While  it  serves  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  a  set  of  men 
least  deserving  of  indulgence,  it  is  calculated  to  corrupt  the  morals  by 
hardening  the  hearts  of  the  youths  educated  at  two  of  our  most  important 
public  schools,  which  are  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
to  which  Smithfield  is  almost  a  necessary  thoroughfare ;  not  to  mentio© 
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the  endangering  of  their  lives  or  limbs  by  contact  with  infuriated  animals 
— to  provide  patients  for  the  adjacent  hospital,  and  hinder  the  approach 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  are  conveyed  thither — and  to  commemorate 
the  triumphs  of  Anti-Christ  over  a  long  list  of  martyrs,  by  the  consecration 
of  so  memorable  a  spot  to  the  demon  of  cruelty  for  ever.” — Greenwood. 

“  It  lies  with  you  to  confer  a  ten-fold  greater  boon  on  the  inferior  creation 
than  if  all  barbarous  sports,  and  all  bloody  experiments,  were  forthwith 
put  an  end  to.  It  is  at  the  bidding  of  your  collective  will  to  save  those 
countless  myriads  who  are  brought  to  the  regular  and  the  daily  slaugh¬ 
ter  all  the  difference  between  a  protracted  and  an  instant  death.”  Chalmers . 


LETTERS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Voice  of  Humanity. 


Sir, 

After  mentioning  that  the  treatment  of  cattle  in  the  slaughter-house, 
as  well  as  the  slaughtering  and  preparing  of  the  flesh  for  our  food,  is  com¬ 
mitted  solely  to  such  low  characters  as  slaughtermen,  the  scum  of  the 
population,  as  brutal  as  the  cattle, — that  this  business  is  performed  by 
them  in  places  purposely  obscured  from  public  notice,  where  cruelties 
however  aggravated  maybe  practised  with  impunity,  no  individual  being 
empowered  by  any  law  to  enter  those  places  in  order  to  prevent  them,-— 
surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  to  prove  the  necessity  of  legislative 
interference  on  this  subject,  or  to  show  that  it  requires  instant  reform¬ 
ation.  Many  persons  have  felt  such  disgust  at  these  cruelties,  which 
it  is  out  of  their  power  to  prevent,  as  to  induce  a  partial  abstinence  from 
animal  food.  The  cruelties  practised  on  calves,  together  with  the  cruel 
death  of  the  animal,  to  give  the  flesh  the  appearance  of  delicate,  but 
more  properly  sickly,  whiteness,  are  the  reasons  with  many  for  rejecting 
veal  from  their  tables.  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  killing  a  calf 
without  any  preparatory  process  of  bleeding  and  starvation if  I  readily 
procured  enough  friends  to  take  the  whole  carcase.  All  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  throat  were  instantaneously  divided  by  one  incision,  by  which 
means  the  blood  was  effectually  drained  off.  The  flesh  was  of  a  healthy 
pink  tinge,  but  dressed  as  white  as  a  chicken  ;  its  richness  and  flavour 
were  in  striking  contrast  with  the  usual  dryness  and  insipidity;  and 
its  superior  digestibility  was  proved  by  no  indigestion  being  produced 
by  this  meat,  in  persons  with  whom  veal  had  previously  disagreed  at  all 
times.  With  regard  to  the  “  delicate  whiteness,”  it  is  a  state  of  actual 
disease,  from  the  blood  being  robbed  of  its  red  particles  (its  vitality)  by 
frequent  bleedings,  rendering  the  flesh  exceedingly  indigestible.  One 
of  the  most  revolting  of  the  cruelties  is,  the  general  practice  of  tying  up 
the  mouths  of  the  calves  tightly  with  cord,  or  by  a  buckle-strap  to  go 
round  the  mouth,  and  an  apparatus  to  fasten  round  the  head,  to  prevent 
their  making  any  noise  during  the  days  they  are  going  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  slaughter-house ;  which  cruelty  is  so  peculiar  that  the  torture 
can  hardly  be  imagined  except  by  seeing  an  animal  in  this  state.  This 
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is  occasioned  by  slaughter-houses  being  contiguous  to  other  houses,  as 
butchers  say  they  should  fear  an  action  for  a  nuisance  if  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  were  disturbed  night  and  day  by  the  moans  of  these  animals. 

Respecting  the  propriety  of  abolishing  Smithfield  cattle-market,  for 
years  past  it  has  not  been  doubted,  nor  has  any  argument  been  adduced 
for  its  continuance,  except  that  of  private  opposed  to  public  interest. 
As  long  as  that  piece  of  ground  (over  which  the  spirit  of  cruelty  seems 
ever  to  have  presided)  produces  to  the  city  such  a  revenue,  greater  than 
any  other  of  the  same  size  in  the  kingdom,  I  expect  not  its  Spontaneous 
abolition ;  for  humanity  is  too  powerfully  opposed  by  interest.  Hence  I 
beg  to  advise  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  parliament,  rather  than 
tampering  with  the  vested  interests  of  the  butchers,  or  of  the  Corporation. 

Humanus. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity. 

Sir, 

On  reading  the  prospectus  of  your  very  interesting,  and  I  may 
add  unique  work  (for  no  publication  on  this  principle  was  ever  before 
projected),  I  hailed  with  pleasure  the  ready  opportunity  afforded  to  cor¬ 
respondents  of  inserting  their  suggestions.  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
to  state  that  immediately  I  added  my  name  to  those  of  the  benefactors ,  as 
you  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  address.  May  I  request  your  insertion 
of  the  following  short  letter  ? 

I  will  now  instance  only  one  example,  occurring  as  regularly  as  the 
return  of  every  Sabbath  evening,  in  the  Christian  and  enlightened  city  of 
London,  of  which  every  eye-witness  will  bear  testimony  that  it  is  a  direct 
nuisance  of  immorality ,  and  that  it  presents  a  scene  of  the  grossest  impiety , 
profaneness ,  and  blasphemy ,  that  can  be  found  in  any  of  those  unen¬ 
lightened  and  uncivilized  corners  of  the  earth,  which,  inconsistently 
enough  in  many  instances  like  the  following,  absorb  a  great  deal  of  that 
energy  and  zeal  withheld  from  our  native  land.  I  allude  to  the  scene  of 
Smithfield  cattle-market  on  a  Sunday  night,  at  the  time  when  persons 
are  returning  to  their  homes  from  different  places  of  worship.  During 
the  Sunday  night  there  are  generally  between  20,000  and  30,000  head 
of  cattle  driven  into  this  market;  when  the  scene  of  confusion  and 
uproar,  from  cattle  crowded,  or  rather  wedged,  so  closely  together, 
getting  intermixed,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  horrid  oaths  and  impious  ex¬ 
ecrations  of  drovers,  re-echoed  from  one  extremity  of  the  market  to  the 
other,  no  language  can  adequately  describe  ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived, 
except  by  those  who  go  to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  true 
judgment  respecting  it.  This  is  one  example  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  within  the  precincts,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
metropolis  of  England.  To  impress  the  Christian  public  with  the  im¬ 
perious  necessity  of  their  immediately  taking  this  subject  into  considera¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  a  net  revenue  of 
£2000  per  annum,  from  this  cattle-market,  is  produced  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  London,  yet  no  constables  or  officers  are  afforded  to  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  there  during  the  night,  to  endeavour  to  modify  this  scene  of 
Pandsemonium,  or  to  give  even  the  shadow  of  restraint  by  their  au¬ 
thority. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

A  Citizen. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity. 


The  increasing  instances  of  cruelty  in  our  streets  have  now  risen 
to  such  a  height  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  any  distance  from  home  without 
encountering  something  to  wound  our  feelings.  I  rejoice  to  find  from 
your  prospectus  that  the  public  will  at  length  have  a  channel  through 
which  their  sentiments  may  be  published.  If  your  work  be  conducted 
on  the  same  principles  on  which  it  is  commenced,  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  in  saying  that  should  its  circulation, 
amongst  the  humane  few,  be  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses,  pecuniary  assistance  will  never  be  wanting.  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  obvious  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  hydrophobia,  which 
may  be  referred  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  dogs,  and  leaving  them  to 
starve  about  the  streets.  They  are  made  to  perform  the  labor  of  drawing 
trucks  to  save  the  exertion  of  some  lazy  fellow,  who  either  walks  by  their 
side  or  adds  to  their  labor  by  riding  in  the  truck  and  driving  them  with 
a  whip  or  stick ;  they  may  be  seen  panting  with  exhaustion,  their  tongues 
protruded  from  their  mouths,  without  the  possibility  of  getting  a  drop 
of  water  to  quench  their  thirst.  Another  cause  of  hydrophobia,  equally 
obvious,  I  am  informed, vis  from  a  set  of  miscreants  assembling  at  Pits  to 
fight  their  dogs  for  wagers,  where  they  worry  and  mangle  each  other  till 
nearly  dead.  If  the  suppression  of  all  such  places  do  not  come  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  police,  any  one  must  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
can  be  the  excuse.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bill  for  preventing  hydro¬ 
phobia  will  embrace  these  and  many  other  causes  of  the  extension  of 
that  dreadful  disease. — The  pitiable  state  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  as 
seen  in  the  streets  on  the  days  of  Smithfield  market,  during  their  last 
journey  to  the  slaughter-houses,  would  be  thought  quite  sufficient  to 
stimulate  the  humane  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  to  devise  a  different  sys¬ 
tem.  What  cruelty  they  may  be  subjected  to,  when  in  the  custody  of 
the  butchers,  we  may  imagine  better  than  we  can  describe.  One  excel¬ 
lent  effect  of  the  metropolitan  police  is  the  removal  from  our  streets  of 
dancing  bears  and  exhibitions  of  that  class ;  but  I  hope  you  will  see  the 
propriety  of  pressing  the  necessity  of  the  police  taking  cognizance  of  all 
cases  of  cruelty  which  come  within  the  laws.  Then  instead  of  a  solitary 
inspector,  or  two,  to  prevent  cruelty  in  this  metropolis,  there  would  be 
hundreds  to  whom  the  public  might  appeal.  With  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  work,  which  1  shall  be  happy  to  promote  to  the  extent 
of  my  influence  and  connexions, 


I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 
Frances  Maria  Thompson. 
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We  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  Correspondents  whose  valued  commu¬ 
nications,  from  the  pressure  of  matter  in  our  first  number,  are  unavoid¬ 
ably  postponed. 

No  names  of  Correspondents  will  be  published,  when  desired  to  be 
withheld ;  but  every  communication  intended  for  publication,  must  be 
authenticated,  as  it  may  be  necessary  that  its  accuracy  should  be  pre¬ 
viously  examined. 
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The  subject  of  Bull-Baiting  will  form  an  article  in  our  next  number. — 
We  solicit  authenticated  communications,  from  the  counties  where  it  is 
prevalent.  The  Collector  of  taxes  should  be  informed  of  every  person 
who  keeps  a  bull-dog. 

We  continue  to  receive  numerous  letters  respecting  the  flagrant  in¬ 
stances  of  cruelty  daily  witnessed  in  our  streets — the  cruelty  to  the 
wretched  horses  in  the  over-loaded  omnibuses,  many  of  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  ulcerated  holes  under  their  collars,  to  a  depth  which 
would  admit  of  two  fingers  being  buried  in  the  wound — the  pitiable  state 
of  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  this  sultry  weather,  attempting  to  drink  at 
every  filthy  gutter,  in  their  progress  from  the  purgatory  of  Smithfield 
Market  to  the  underground  cellars  and  slaughter-houses — the  wretched 
condition  of  many  of  the  Hackney  coach-horses,  &c.  &c.  These  com¬ 
plaints  should  be  transferred  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  being  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  legitimate 
objects  of  the  Society :  and  we  hope  to  report  instances  of  its  interfer¬ 
ence. 

We  have  some  reason  to  expect  that  the  Stamford  Bull  Running  will 
be  suppressed  at  the  next  anniversary.  We  mention  this  not  to  check, 
but  to  stimulate  the  exertion  of  the  inhabitants.  Five  hundred  copies  of 
the  article  on  the  Bull  Running  have  been  struck  off  atthe  expense  of  the 
Society,  and  circulated  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Stamford  and  influ¬ 
ential  persons.  From  the  communications  we  have  received,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  Charter  has  been  infringed,  in  more  instances  than 
one,  relative  to  the  bull-running,  and  that,  if  it  be  repeated,  the  local 
authorities  will  have,  in  a  court  of  law,  to  answer  to  the  peaceable  inha¬ 
bitants  for  the  scene  of  lawless  riot.  Authentic  cornu, unications  from 
the  inhabitants  will  receive  every  attention. 

On  account  of  the  importance  and  necessary  length  of  some  of  the 
articles,  we  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  transfer  to  the  next  number  the 
Reports  of  Sermons  on  the  moral  and  religious  duties  of  man  to  the 
animal  creation;  also  the  Act  to  prevent  the  Cruel  Treatment  of  Cattle 
as  well  as  the  Amended  Act  for  this  object,  having  greatly  exceeded 
our  limits  in  the  first  number.  This  may  occasion  the  less  regret  as 
there  would  be  no  opportunity,  previously,  of  forwarding  any  measure 
in  Parliament. 

The  admirable  sermon  of  Dr.  Drummond,  on  Humanity  to  Animals, 
will  be  reviewed  in  our  next  number.  His  observations  relative  to  the  duty 
and  advantage  of  imbuing  the  minds  of  young  persons  with  just  views 
on  this  subject  have  appeared  to  us  so  truly  excellent,  and  important, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  wishes  of  several  distinguished  benefac¬ 
tors  to  this  work,  we  have  had  them  printed  in  the  form  of  a  tract  (price 
2d.),  which  is  left  for  sale  at  our  publisher’s.  There  are  few  parents 
who,  after  their  perusal,  will  lose  sight  of  them ;  and  we  only  wish  that 
their  general  circulation  could  be  accomplished  among  parents,  the 
heads  of  seminaries,  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  Charity  Schools,  and 
throughout  the  community,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage. 

The  cases  prosecuted  by  the  Society,  up  to  the  publication  of  this 
number,  we  do  not  wish  to  publish,  because  we  could  not  express  our¬ 
selves  otherwise  than  in  very  strong  terms  of  censure  at  the  illegal  de¬ 
cision  of  some  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates.  But  in  future  all  such 
cases  as  may  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  fairly  reported,  and  fully 
criticised. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  second  edition  of  the  original  pamphlet  from  which  this  periodical 
takes  its  name,  and  of  which  it  may  be  considered  the  continuation,  is  still 
on  sale  at  Sherwood’s  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

It  contains  observations  on  the  Pits  for  bear-baiting,  badger-baiting, 
dog-fighting,  &c.— The  Knackers,  or  Horse  Slaughtering  Houses. — The 
Slaughter  Houses  for  cattle. — -Wanton  cruelty  of  useless  experiments  in 
dissecting  Living  animals. — Abstracts  of  Acts  of  Parliament  available  to 
the  cause  of  Humanity. — The  Act  to  prevent  the  cruel  treatment  of  cattle. 
— The  Smithfield  Act. — Rules,  Orders,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Mayor  and 
Court  of  Aldermen  respecting  Smithfield  Market. — 4  George  IV.  cap. 
54,  against  maiming  or  wounding  cattle.- — The  Act  for  the  better  dis¬ 
covery  of  offenders,  that  order  the  name  and  Residence  of  the  owner  of 
carts,  waggons,  &c.,to  be  affixed,  and  to  affix  plates  on  licensed  carriages 
and  vehicles. —50  George  III.  cap.  48,  which  regulates  the  number  of 
Passengers,  and  the  height  of  luggage. — The  acts  to  prevent  furious 
driving. — Hints  on  the  formation  and  regulation  of  Societies  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  a  summary  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state 
of  Smithfield  Market  and  the  Slaughterhouses,  with  observations  on  the 
remedial  advantages  of  the  establishment  of  Abattoirs. 


ABATTOIRS  CONTRASTED  WITH  SLAUGHTER¬ 
HOUSES  AND  SMITHFIELD  MARKET. 

[Continued  from  page  14.] 

If  there  be  any  one  object  of  pure,  unsophisticated 
humanity,  to  which  we  wish  in  a  more  particular  manner  to 
attract  the  benevolent  attention  and  regard  of  our  readers, 
it  is  that  of  the  positive  suffering — a  hundred-fold  greater 
than  what  is  witnessed  in  the  streets — which  is  wantonly 
and  needlessly  inflicted  on  the  myriads  of  animals  daily 
slaughtered  for  our  food.  We  denominate  this  cruelty 
wanton  and  needless,  because,  from  experimental  observation, 
we  are  most  thoroughly  satisfied  that,  under  a  different  system, 
these  animals  might  be  deprived  of  life  without  any  cruelty — 
without  a  moment  elapsing  between  a  state  of  actual  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life  and  a  state  of  utter  unconsciousness.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that,  in  the  breasts  of  this  Christian  and 
civilized  nation,  the  bare  idea  of  the  fate  which  awaits  the 
thousands  of  cattle  when  seen,  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  traversing  our  streets,  in  their  progress 
to  the  slaughter-houses,  would  have  elicited,  simultaneously,  a 
degree  of  compassion  that  would  have  loudly  demanded  of  the 
Legislature  the  substitution  of  a  better  system.  But  experience 
proves  the  very  reverse — that,  as  soon  as  the  animals  are 
consigned  to  the  slaughter,  every  compassionate  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  feeling  is,  as  by  common  consent,  suspended.  Smithfield 
Market  is,  therefore,  the  purgatory  which  the  Corporation  of 
London  establishes  for  them.  There  the  Lord  Mayor  is  their 
Inquisitor  General;  the  Court  of  Aldermen  his  Assistants; 
the  Drovers  and  Dogs  are  their  Imps  and  Tormentors;  and 
savage,  merciless  blows,  with  the  privation  both  of  food  and 
water,  for  nearly  twenty  hours,  are  the  true  pains  and 
penalties  which  the  cattle  are  forced  to  endure.  The 
slaughter-houses,  the  control  of  which  is  committed  wholly 
to  persons  who  are  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  human  beings, 
exhibit  the  same  merciless  brutality.  In  Whitechapel, 
for  instance,  the  bullocks  are  first  driven,  with  every 
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species  of  violence  and  outrage,  over  the  foot-pavement; 
then  through,  a  small  door  into  the  shop,  covered  with  meat; 
next  into  the  remote  premises,  where  reeking  carcases  are 
suspended  on  all  sides :  and  this  is  the  slaughter-house,  where 
they  remain  for  days,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  with  the  big 
tears  trickling  from  their  eyes,  while  anxiously  awaiting  their 
own  death.  In  Newgate,  Leadenhall,  and  other  Markets, 
and  under  hundreds  of  butchers’  shops,  the  sheep  are 
precipitated  headlong  down  to  the  underground  cellars,  a 
depth  of  twenty  feet ;  for  the  positive  proof  of  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  our  readers  to  their  actual  observation. 
The  atrocious  cruelties  which  are  perpetrated  by  the  inmates 
of  the  above  places  are  far  more  horrible  than  those  which 
meet  the  public  eye.  From  pusillanimous  motives  they  have 
been  ever  withheld  from  public  notice, — and  the  Act  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cruel  treatment  of  cattle  does  not  even  recognize 
them,  nor  has  one  conviction  ever  been  obtained. 

At  a  future  stage  of  the  argument  we  shall  attempt  a 
description  of  these  unrecorded  atrocities,  which,  however, 
cannot  fail  to  present  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  them  ;  for,  to 
be  really  believed  and  felt,  they  must  be  actually  seen. 

“  We  think  (says  Dr.  Chalmers)  that  a  Christian  and  humanized  society 
will  at  length  lift  their  prevalent  voice,  for  the  least  possible  expense  of 
suffering  to  all  the  victims  of  a  necessary  slaughter — for  a  business  of  ut¬ 
most  horror  being  also  a  business  of  utmost  despatch — for  the  blow,  in 
short,  of  an  instant  extermination,  that  not  one  moment  might  elapse  be¬ 
tween  a  state  of  pleasurable  existence  and  a  state  of  profound  unconscious¬ 
ness.  Buttheie  is  a  practice  realised  in  every-day  life  which  you  can  put 
down,  a  practice  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  a  ruder  age  that  has  long 
gone  by — when  even  beauteous  and  high-born  ladies  could  partake  in  the 
dance,  and  the  song,  and  the  festive  chivalry  of  barbaric  castles,  unmind¬ 
ful  of  all  the  piteous  and  the  pining  agony  of  dungeoned  prisoners  be¬ 
low.  We  charge  a  like  unmindfulness  on  the  present  generation. 
We  know  not  whether  those  wretched  animals,  whose  still  sentient 
frame-works  are  under  process  of  ingenious  manufacture  for  the  epicurism 
or  the  splendour  of  your  coming  entertainment, — we  know  not  whether 
they  are  now  dying  by  inches  in  your  own  subterranean  keeps,  or, 
through  the  subdivided  industry  of  our  commercial  age,  are  now  suffer¬ 
ing  all  the  horrors  of  their  protracted  agony  in  the  prison-house  of  some 
distant  street  where  this  dreadful  trade  is  carried  on.  We  speak  not  of 
the  daily  thousands  which  have  to  die  that  man  may  live;  but  of  those 
thousands  which  have  to  die  more  painfully,  just  that  man  may  live  more 
luxuriously.  We  speak  to  you  of  the  art  and  the  mystery  of  the  killing 
trade — from  which  it  would  appear,  that  not  alone  the  delicacy  of  the 
food,  but  even  its  appearance,  is,  among  the  connoisseurs  of  a  refined 
epicurism,  the  matter  of  skilful  and  scientific  computation.  There  is  a 
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sequence,  it  would  appear — there  is  a  sequence  between  an  exquisite 
death,  and  an  exquisite  or  a  beautiful  preparation  of  cookery;  and,  just 
in  the  ordinary  way  that  art  avails  herself  of  the  other  sequences  of 
philosophy,  the  first  term  is  made  sure,  that  the  second  term  may, 
according  to  the  metaphysic  order  of  causation,  follow  in  its  train.  And 
hence,  we  are  given  to  understand, — hence  the  cold-blooded  ingenuities  of 
that  previous  and  preparatory  torture,  which  oft  is  undergone,  both  that 
the  appetite  of  man  may  be  feasted  with  a  finer  relish,  and  that  the  eyes 
«f  man  may  be  feasted  and  regaled  with  a  finer  spectacle.  The  atro¬ 
cities  of  a  Majendie  have  been  blazoned  before  the  eye  of  a  British 
public  ;  but  this  is  worse,  in  the  fearful  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
evil — truly  worse  than  a  thousand  Majendies.’1 

One  of  the  most  respectable,  as  well  as  the  most  widely- 
circulated  of  our  daily  papers  (Dec.  22,  1827),  contained 
the  following  sentiments  on  this  subject : — 

“A few  months  ago  we  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  well-written  letter  which  at  that  time  appeared  in  this  journal. 
The  subject  was  one  in  which  every  class  of  persons  in  the  metropolis 
who  consume  butchers1  meat  are  deeply  interested.  It  related  to  the 
many  dreadful  and  abominable  nuisances  arising  from  the  manner  in 
which  cattle  are  driven  to  and  slaughtered  in  and  near  the  London  mar¬ 
kets,  and  pointed  out  the  mode  of  remedying  the  evils  by  the  erection 
of  abattoirs,  similar  to  those  at  Paris,  in  convenient  places  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  London,  to  which  the  cattle  might  be  driven  direct  from  the 
country,  without  the  necessity  of  forcing  a  passage  for  them  through 
some  of  our  most  crowded  streets,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

At  the  period  alluded  to  we  expressed  a  hope  that  this  important 
subject  might  be  brought  before  a  public  meeting,  as  an  efficient  mode 
of  making  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  generally  known,  and 
affording  the  best  chance  of  providing  the  proper  remedy.  We  are 
glad  to  perceive  that  in  one  respect  our  hope  is  about  to  be  realized. 
The  subject  has,  we  understand,  for  some  time  occupied  the  attention 
of  several  highly  respectable  public-spirited  individuals,  who  are  taking 
the  necessary  steps  for  bringing  it  fully  before  a  meeting  of  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  with  the  view  of  inviting  their  co-operation  in  a  petition 
to  Parliament.  A  provisional  committee,  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
has  already  had  several  meetings,  and  wTe  are  glad  to  learn  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  object  of  its  appointment.  A  private 
meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  yesterday,  at  No.  12,  Regent  Street, 
Pall  Mall.  The  attendance  was  not  so  numerous  as  was  expected,  but 
it  wTas  resolved  that  an  open  meeting  of  the  committee  should  be  held 
at  the  same  place  on  Thursday  next,  at  half-past  six,  and  it  was  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  committee  would  be  glad  of  the  attendance,  and  would 
willingly  receive  the  suggestions,  of  any  gentlemen  disposed  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  putting  an  end  to  the  many  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  slaughtering. 
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It  was  stated  to  the  meeting,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  resided  a 
long  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Smithfield,  that  the  graziers  who  attend 
that  market  would  to  a  man  be  found  favorable  to  any  measure  calcu¬ 
lated  to  abate  the  evils  complained  of. 

The  particular  nature  of  those  evils,  and  the  proposed  remedies,  will 
be  best  understood  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  printed  circular 
distributed  by  the  Committee  : — 

*  It  is  notorious  that  notwithstanding  the  wealth,  the  population,  and 
the  rapid  improvements  of  this  great  metropolis,  there  is  scarcely  a 
village  or  town  in  the  British  empire  where  such  palpable  inconvenience, 
danger,  and  disgust  are  submitted  to,  as  in  the  mode  in  which  London 
is  supplied  with  animal  food. 

‘  In  vain  has  the  public  press  inveighed  against  the  disgraceful  nui¬ 
sance  of  Smithfield  cattle-market  for  the  consumption  of  more  than  a 
million  of  people :  the  regulations  respecting  it  passed  35  years  ago,  and 
the  appointment  of  14  constables  to  enforce  them,  remain  almost  a  dead 
letter.  In  vain  has  this  proud  city  beheld  the  example  of  Paris  (though 
of  smaller  size  and  less  population)  cleansing  herself  from  this  foul 
reproach;  for  it  is  seventeen  years  since,  by  the  direction  of  the  French 
Government,  five  Abattoirs  were  constructed  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  and  placed  at  different  extremities  of  the  city,  which  at  once 
delivered  it  from  the  dangerous  passage  of  cattle  for  slaughter,  from  the 
hideous  view  of  their  blood  running  in  the  gutters  and  the  sewers  of 
public  streets,  and  from  the  infectious  miasma  exhaled  from  the  putrid 
substances  of  the  private  slaughter-houses.  Still  we  have  submitted 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  In  the  very  heart  of  London  wTe  still 
continue  to  submit  to  the  confusion,  uproar,  and  barbarity  of  Smith- 
field  cattle-market,  where  the  effects  of  the  blows  and  bruises  which  the 
cattle  receive,  evident  on  the  carcases  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
animals,  if  accurately  detailed,  would  not  be  credited,  except  by  an  eye 
witness.  We  continue  to  submit  to  have  these  cattle  driven  through 
our  public  streets  for  slaughter,  sometimes  presenting  a  shocking  spec¬ 
tacle  of  utmost  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  panting  along  under  the  weight 
of  their  own  flesh,  which  every  minute  is  becoming  more  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  food;  at  other  times  goaded  to  desperation,  rushing 
through  our  streets,  to  the  annoyance  of  our  commerce,  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  danger  of  our  persons,  and  the  terror  of  the  whole  female 
sex.’ 

‘We  tolerate  slaughter-houses  even  in  the  centre  of  our  city,  neglect¬ 
ed  by  the  local  authorities  with  regard  to  the  health  or  disease  of  cattle 
slaughtered  for  our  food,  as  well  as  cruelties  of  a  most  wanton,  unne¬ 
cessary,  and  horrible  nature,  which  are  there  daily  practised  with 
impunity.  Many  of  ‘  these  abodes  of  cruelty,  filth,  and  pestilence, ’ 
are  in  underground  cellars,  with  only  a  twilight  gloom  from  a  grating  in 
the  pavement,  and  accessible  only  by  a  perpendicular  step-ladder,  down 
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which  the  sheep  and  calves  are  precipitated.  A  description  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  practices  of  slaughtermen,  to  whom,  in  these  disgusting 
places,  we  commit  the  preparing  of  the  flesh  for  our  food,  no  one  who 
has  not  seen  and  examined  them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  credit; 
but,  if  only  once  brought  into  view,  human  nature  would  shudder  at 
our  criminal  supineness,  in  so  long  neglecting  their  reformation. 

*  With  a  view  to  remedy  these  evils,  it  is  proposed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  secure  the  best  quality  of  animal  food  as  regards  public  health,  and 
to  remove  the  necessity  of  cattle  being  slaughtered  in  a  harassed 
feverish  state. 

*  Secondly,  to  get  rid  for  ever  of  the  dangerous  passage  of  cattle  for 
slaughter  through  our  public  streets. 

‘  Thirdly,  to  convey  instantly  from  the  slaughter-houses  all  the  offen¬ 
sive  substances. 

‘  Fourthly,  to  establish  different  cattle -markets  and  contiguous  pub¬ 
lic  slaughter-houses,  with  proper  regulations,  similar  to  the  Abattoirs 
of  Paris,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 


*  The  Abattoirs  should  comprise  every  possible  convenience  and 
requisite  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle  in  the  most  expert  and  humane 
manner,  whence  the  carcases  would  be  transferred  for  consumption  to 
the  butchers’  shops;  also  stables  for  forage,  reservoirs  for  water,  and 
every  appendage  necessary  for  the  most  perfect  supply  of  animal  food  for 
this  vast  metropolis,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  interests 
of  the  farmers,  butchers,  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  supply.’  ” 


The  following  Petition,  which  received  1200  signatures  of 
Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Inhabitants  of  London,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  June  6th,  1828,  by  Robert 
Gordon,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Crichlade ;  and  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (to  which  we  shall  refer  in  our  next 
number)  was  appointed  to  investigate  it.  This  occurred 
within  twelve  months  from  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  pamphlet  from  which  the  present  periodical  takes  its 
name. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assembled*. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Residents  in  London  and 
its  Environs ,  sheweth , 

1st.  That  your  Petitioners  have  long  witnessed,  with  surprize  and 
regret,  the  toleration  of  the  numerous  inconveniences  and  evils  which 
necessarily  result  from  the  continuance  of  Smithfield  as  the  only 
Market  for  Cattle,  for  the  consumption  of  this  vast  Metropolis. 
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2nd.  That  so  far  from  this  Institution  having  kept  pace  with  other 
modern  improvements,  it  has  not  even  remained  stationary,  but  retro¬ 
graded;  for  although,  when  established,  it  might  have  been  equal  to 
the  object  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  to  the  population  it  was 
then  intended  to  supply,  and  was  judiciously  placed  in  a  field  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  city;  yet  now,  with  a  population  that  has 
increased  probably  tenfold,  whilst  its  dimensions  have  been  reduced, 
we  find  it  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Metropolis. 

3rd.  That  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VII.,  yet  unrepealed,  all  oxen  and 
other  beasts  are  expressly  prohibited  to  be  slaughtered  within  the  City 
of  London,  under  actual  penalties. 

4th.  That  it  must  be  evident,  to  every  Member  of  your  Honorable 
House,  that  the  assortment,  sale,  and  purchase  of  three  or  four 
thousand  oxen,  and  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  sheep,  in  two  days 
of  every  week,  demand  a  far  larger  space  of  ground  than  can  be 
supplied  within  the  precincts  of  Smithfield  Market. 

6th.  That  the  various  Cattle  are  driven  to  this  Market  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  circumjacent  country,  and,  on  reaching  London, 
generally  labour  under  a  state  of  great  fatigue  and  exhaustion;  and 
that,  in  this  condition,  when  repose  and  nourishment,  but  more 
especially  water,  would  seem  indispensable  almost  to  their  very  ex¬ 
istence,  but  particularly  for  the  preservation  of  their  flesh  in  a  state 
proper  for  human  food,  they  are  compelled  to  traverse,  with  bruised 
hoofs,  the  hard  pavements  of  our  streets,  to  Smithfield;  where,  from 
the  inadequate  size  of  the  Market,  they  are  kept  wedged  together  by 
means  of  iron  goads  and  wooden  bludgeons,  generally  for  a  space 
of  ten,  twelve,  and  sometimes  twenty  hours;  during  which  period, 
the  great  injury  sustained  by  the  carcases  from  the  blows,  bruises,  and 
wounds,  alone  there  inflicted,  has  been  stated  before  the  public 
authorities  by  an  experienced  Butcher  to  be  a  twentieth  part  of  their 
value ;  but  which,  if  estimated  at  a  fiftieth  part,  or  that  the  quality 
of  the  flesh  be  thereby  reduced  only  one  half  farthing  in  the  pound 
weight,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
every  year  of  actual  loss  to  the  community. 

6th.  That  many  and  serious  injuries  are  continually  occurring  to 
those  Master  Butchers,  and  others,  who  are  compelled  to  attend 
Smithfield  Market,  from  its  confined  space  and  bad  construction, 
being  intersected  with  roads  in  every  direction. 

7th.  That,  after  being  purchased  by  the  Butchers,  these  Cattle 
have  a  second  time  to  traverse  our  crowded  streets,  exhibiting 
continually  a  most  distressing  spectacle  of  bodily  suffering,  to  which 
is  added  the  confusion  and  uproar  occasioned  by  the  imprecations 
of  the  Drovers  and  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  together  with  a  constant 
state  of  alarm  resulting  from  the  animals’  wandering  through  the 
streets,  and  frequently  rushing  forward  between  horses,  carriages,  and 
foot-passengers,  in  every  direction. 
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8th.  That,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  private  slaughter-houses,  the 
Carcase  Butchers,  who  kill  for  the  general  supply,  and  who  furnish 
the  retail  venders  with  whole  carcases,  which  are  frequently  conveyed 
eight  or  ten  miles,  to  their  different  shops,  in  light  carts,  have  their 
slaughter-houses  for  oxen  in  very  confined  situations;  and  that  for 
slaughtering  sheep,  in  the  principal  markets,  there  are  no  conveniences 
but  small,  confined,  under-ground  cellars,  down  which  these  animals  are 
precipitated,  by  scores,  for  slaughter ;  and  where  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  any  ventilation  except  from  a  small  grating  in  the  pavement 
above. 

9th.  That  it  is  self-evident  that  the  atmosphere  created  by  the  mass 
of  excrementitious  matter,  which  is  always  to  be  seen  in  these  places, 
must  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  preparation  and  destructive  to  the 
preservation  of  animal  flesh  in  a  good  state,  and  indeed  must  have  a 
tendency,  when  we  consider  the  previous  state  of  excited  inflammation, 
from  bad  treatment,  to  produce  rapid  putrefaction  ;  and  also  to  produce, 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  fever. 

10th.  That  it  must  be  obvious  to  your  Honorable  House  that  not 
only  are  your  petitioners,  in  common  with  the  whole  population  of  the 
Metropolis,  greatly  inconvencienced  and  injured  by  these  daily 
obstructions  to  their  various  commercial  and  other  pursuits,  from  the 
continual  passage  of  these  numerous  herds  of  cattle  through  the  public 
streets ;  but  what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  and  more  particularly 
demands  the  serious  consideration  of  your  Honorable  House,  that 
great  injury  to  public  healthy  great  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  our 
vital  foody  and  great  actual  loss  to  the  community,  are  justly  attri¬ 
butable  to,  and  inseparable  from  the  present  state  of  Smithfield  Market 
and  its  appendages. 

11th.  That  your  petitioners  decline  stating  any  specific  plan  of 
remedy  to  your  Honorable  House,  well  knowing  that  your  Honorable 
House  cannot  but  be  aware  that  foreign  states  have  legislated  with 
great  advantage  upon  this  subject,  and  that  experience  has  realized 
more  than  all  the  benefits  which  were  anticipated  from  the  remova 
of  markets,  and  houses  for  slaughter,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
metropolitan  and  other  cities. 

12th.  That  your  petitioners  humbly  pray  that  your  Honorable  House 
will  be  pleased  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  validity  of  the 
allegations  contained  in  this  their  Petition. 


(To  be  continued .) 
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ACT  TO  PREVENT  THE  CRUEL  TREATMENT  OF 
CATTLE,— WITH  REMARKS. 

Cap.  lxxi. — 22 d  July ,  1822. 

WHEREAS  it  is  expedient  to  prevent  the  cruel  and  improper  Treatment 
of  Horses,  Mares,  Geldings,  Mules,  Asses,  Cows,  Heifers,  Steers,  Oxen, 
Sheep,  and  other  Cattle :  May  it  therefore  please  your  Majesty  that  it  may 
be  enacted;  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty*  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of 
the  same,  That  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  wantonly  and  cruelly  beat, 
abuse,  or  ill-treat  any  Horse,  Mare,  Gelding,  Mule,  Ass,  Ox,  Cow,  Heifer, 
Steer,  Sheep,  or  other  Cattle,  and  Complaint  on  Oath  thereof  be  made  to  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace  or  other  Magistrate  within  whose  Jurisdiction  such 
Offence  shall  be  committed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Justice  of  the  Peace 
or  other  Magistrate  to  issue  his  Summons  or  Warrant,  at  his  Discretion,  to 
bring  the  Party  or  Parties  so  complained  of  before  him,  or  any  other  Justice 
of  the  Peace  or  other  Magistrate  of  the  County,  City,  or  Place  within  which 
such  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  other  Magistrate  has  Jurisdiction,  who  shall 
examine  upon  Oath  any  Witness  or  Witnesses  who  shall  appear  or  be 
produced  to  give  information  touching  such  Offence  (which  Oath  the  said 
Justice  of  the  Peace  or  other  Magistrate  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  administer);  and  if  the  Party  or  Parties  accused  shall  be  convicted  of  any 
such  offence,  either  by  his,  her,  or  their  own  Confession,  or  upon  such 
Information  as  aforesaid,  he,  she,  or  they  so  convicted  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
any  Sum  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds,  nor  less  than  Ten  Shillings,  to  His 
Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors;  and  if  the  Person  or  Persons  so  con¬ 
victed  shall  refuse  or  not  be  able  forthwith  to  pay  the  Sum  forfeited,  every 
such  Offender  shall,  by  Warrant  under  the  Hand  and  Seal  of  some  Justice  or 
Justices  of  the  Peace  or  other  Magistrate  within  whose  Jurisdiction  the 
Person  offending  shall  be  convicted,  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction 
or  some  other  Prison  within  the  Jurisdiction  within  which  the  Offence  shall 
have  been  committed,  there  to  be  kept  without  Bail  or  Mainprize  for  any 
Time  not  exceeding  Three  Months. 

II.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
no  Person  shall  suffer  any  Punishment  for  any  Offence  committed  against 
this  Act,  unless  the  Prosecution  for  the  same  be  commenced  within  Ten 
Days  after  the  Offence  shall  be  committed;  and  that  when  any  Person  shall 
suffer  Imprisonment  pursuant  to  this  Act,  for  any  Offence  contrary  thereto, 
in  Default  of  Payment  of  any  Penalty  hereby  imposed,  such  Person  shall 
not  be  liable  afterwards  to  any  such  Penalty. 

III.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  Order  or  Proceeding 
to  be  made  or  had  by  or  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  other  Magistrate 
by  virtue  of  this  Act  shall  be  quashed  or  vacated  for  Want  of  Form,  and  that 
the  Order  of  such  Justice  or  other  Magistrate  shall  be  final;  and  that  no 
Proceedings  of  any  such  Justice  or  other  Magistrate  in  pursuance  of  this  Act 
shall  be  removed  by  Certiorari  or  otherwise. 

IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  on  hearing  any  such  Complaint  as 
is  herein-before  mentioned,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  other  Magistrate 
who  shall  hear  the  same  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  Complaint  was 
frivolous  or  vexatious,  then  and  in  every  such  Case  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  other  Magistrate  to  order,  adjudge,  and  direct 
the  Person  or  Persons  making  such  Complaint,  to  pay  the  Party  complained 
of,  any  Sum  of  Money  not  exceeding  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Shillings,  as  Com¬ 
pensation  for  the  Trouble  and  Expence  which  any  such  Party  may  have 
been  put  to  by  such  Complaint;  such  Order  or  Adjudgment  to  be  final 
between  the  said  Parties,  and  the  Sum  thereby  ordered  or  adjudged  to  be  paid 
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and  levied  in  manner  as  herein-before  provided  for  enforcing  Payment  of  the 
Sums  of  Money  to  be  forfeited  by  the  Persons  convicted  of  the  Offence 
herein-before  mentioned. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  if  any 
Action  or  Suit  shall  be  brought  or  commenced  against  any  Person  or  Persons, 
for  any  thing  done  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  brought  or  commenced 
within  Six  Calendar  Months  next  after  every  such  Cause  of  Action  shall  have 
accrued,  and  not  afterwards,  and  shall  be  brought,  laid,  and  tried  in  the 
County,  City,  or  Place  in  which  such  Offence  shall  have  been  committed,  and 
not  elsewhere ;  and  the  Defendant  or  Defendants  in  such  Action  or  Suit  may 
plead  the  General  Issue,  and  give  this  Act  and  the  special  Matter  in  Evidence 
at  any  Trial  or  Trials  to  be  had  thereon,  and  that  the  same  was  done  in 
pursuance  and  by  authority  of  this  Act ;  and  if  the  same  shall  appear  to  have 
been  so  done,  or  if  any  such  Action  or  Suit  shall  not  be  commenced  within 
the  Time  before  limited,  or  shall  be  laid  or  brought  in  any  other  County, 
City,  or  Place  than  where  the  Offence  shall  have  been  committed,  then  and 
in  any  such  Case  the  Jury  or  Juries  shall  find  for  the  Defendant  or  Defendants; 
or  if  the  Plaintiff  or  Plaintiffs  shall  become  nonsuit,  or  shall  discontinue  his 
Action  or  Actions,  or  if  Judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  Defendant  or  De¬ 
fendants  therein,  then  and  in  any  of  the  Cases  aforesaid  such  Defendant  or 
Defendants  shall  have  Treble  Costs,  and  shall  have  such  remedy  for  recover¬ 
ing  the  same  as  any  Defendant  or  Defendants  hath  or  may  have  for  his,  her, 
or  their  Costs  in  any  other  Cases  by  Law. 

This  Act,  so  highly  eulogized  as  a  panacea  on  its  being 
passed,  has  been  found  altogether  inefficient  in  repressing 
cruelties  the  most  revolting,  most  unjustifiable,  and  unde¬ 
fended, — such  as  should  primarily  have  been  presented  to 
the  notice  of  Parliament — even  with  regard  to  those  few 
animals  enumerated  and  ostensibly  protected  by  it.  Not  one 
conviction  ever  took  place  respecting  cruelty  in  slaughtering, 
or  the  barbarity  practised  within  a  knacker’s  yard.  The 
barbarous  diversion  of  bull-baiting  was  never  intended  by 
Parliament  to  be  suppressed  by  this  Act,  and,  from  the  implied 
sanction  given  to  it,  has  considerably  increased: — The  word 
Bull  was  omitted ,  and  two  of  our  most  eminent  judges,  Bayley 
and  Littledale,  decided,  on  precedents,  in  reference  to  the 
West  Bromwich  Bull-baiters,  in  1827,  that  the  Bull  was  not 
included  in  this  Act.  (See  8  Carrington  and  Payne’s  Nisi 
Cases,  p.  225  ;  also,  1  Mannering’s  and  Ryland’s  Magistrate’s 
Cases,  p.  105;  and  the  Archbjshop  of  Canterbury’s  Case, 
2  Coke’s  Rep.  p.  46.)  The  following  short  sketch  will  give 
a  sufficient  idea  of  the  baneful  and  demoralizing  consequences 
of  such  deficiency  in  the  law. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  establish  another  wake  at 
West  Bromwich ;  four  bulls  were  baited,  and  the  immense 
concourse  of  idle  fellows  fell  little  short  of,  perhaps  exceeded, 
that  of  the  old  wake.  One  of  the  bulls  was  baited  there  by  a 
great  number  of  dogs,  which  tore  the  creature’s  face,  so  that 
a  man’s  hand  might  have  been  introduced ;  and,  when  the  bull 
was  removed  from  the  stake,  strong  spirits  and  a  pitch  plaster 
were  applied  to  the  raw  flesh.  Some  days  after  this  he  was 
fastened  to  a  gate  to  examine  his  wounds,  when  they  were 
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found  in  a  state  too  horrid  to  describe  ;  and,  while  his  front 
was  unhealed,  he  was  again  baited.  On  the  day  after  his  last 
torture,  between  which  and  the  first  several  weeks  had  inter¬ 
vened,  he  was  beheld  with  one  of  his  horns  broken,  and  his 
whole  front  one  mass  of  blood  and  lacerated  flesh;  and  in  this 
piteous  state  he  was  reserved  for  his  last  baiting,  when  his 
tormentors  were  disappointed,  by  finding  him  lifeless  in  the 
field,  from  his  injuries. 

A  Correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  a  bill,  announc¬ 
ing  the  particulars  of  certain  sports,  as  they  are  called,  at  the 
wakes  at  Barton,  a  place  about  four  miles  from  Manchester. 
The  bill  was  issued  by  Miss  Alice  Cottam,  of  the  sign  of  the 
King’s  Arms,  near  Eccles,  and  was  printed  by  order  of 
the  stewards.  The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  a  part  of  the 
Barton  bill  of  fare! — “On  Saturday,  August  28,  1830,  at 
the  house  of  Miss  Alice  Cottam,  sign  of  the  King’s  Arms,  near 
Eccles,  A.  C.  with  great  pleasure  informs  her  friends,  and  the 
public  in  general,  that  she  has,  at  a  considerable  expense, 
engaged  an  excellentBull,  aBear,  and  aBadger,for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  those  who  may  favor  her  with  their  company.  The 
bull  will  be  baited  three  times  a-day,  viz.  half  past  nine  in  the 
morning,  half  past  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  five  in  the 
evening,  every  day  during  the  wakes.  The  bear  will  be 
baited  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  badger  will  be  baited  every  evening.  The 
bull,  bear,  and  badger  will  be  baited  on  Saturday  night 
previous,  to  commence  at  six  o’clock  precisely,  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  shall  be  then  and  there  produced.  The 
whole  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  never-failing  source  of 
amusement. — By  order  of  the  stewards. — God  save  the  King.” 

Recently  a  fine  young  bull,  the  property  of  Mr.  Finnee, 
of  Church  Sterndale,  near  Buxton,  was  brought  to  the  stake, 
where  it  was  confined  three  hours,  and  until  it  was  nearly 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs.  The  animal  was  then  untied,  and 
taken  home  to  be  reserved  for  another  day’s  sport. 

The  following  recent  occurrence  is  highly  important,  in 
consequence  of  a  clause  in  the  Oldham  Police  Act,  enabling 
the  Rev.  Magistrate  to  suppress  such  a  nuisance  of  cruelty 
and  immorality. 

The  Rev.  J.  Holme  held  an  especial  Petty  Sessions,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  a  charge  against  a  number  of  persons  for 
baiting  a  bull  at  Limeside,  on  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tues¬ 
day.  On  Saturday  several  constables  were  on  the  ground, 
but  they  did  not  take  any  of  the  parties  into  custody.  On 
Monday,  Mr.  Holme  caused  it  to  be  notified  that,  if  they 
persisted  in  their  sport,  the  law  would  be  put  in  force  against 
them.  At  this  time  there  were  about  200  persons  present,  most 
of  whom  concurred  in  setting  the  Magistrate  at  defiance, 
saying  that  they  would  bait  the  bull  whether  he  was  willing 
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or  not,  and  intimated  that  if  he  dared  to  appear  his  person 
would  not  be  respected :  they  also  told  the  constables  that 
if  they  interfered  it  would  be  at  their  peril.  There  were  only 
four  or  five  constables  at  hand,  and  these,  seeing  the  sort  of 
fellows  they  would  have  to  deal  with,  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
proceed  to  extremities  ;  they,  however,  succeeded  in  marking 
out  the  most  active  of  the  gang.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  the  bull  was  again  baited.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the 
ground,  it  was  decorated  with  ribands,  and  with  a  man,  simi¬ 
larly  adorned,  seated  on  its  back,  was  paraded  through 
Hoilingwood,  and  passed  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Magistrate, 
where  the  savage  mob  uttered  many  expressions  of  defiance 
and  triumph.  It  was  now  evident  that,  unless  very  strong 
measures  were  taken  to  enforce  the  law,  it  would  be  entirely 
set  at  nought.  Accordingly,  about  six  o’clock,  forty  men  of 
the  87th  regiment,  stationed  at  Oldham,  appeared  in  front  of 
the  Buck  Inn,  and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  place 
where  the  baiting  was  going  on,  accompanied  by  the  Magi¬ 
strate,  Mr.  Barlow,  his  clerk,  and  several  constables.  On 
arriving  within  sight  of  the  place,  the  crowd  dispersed,  with 
the  exception  of  two  persons,  who  were  taken  into  custody,  and 
the  bull  was  set  at  liberty.  Nothing  further  occurred  that  day ; 
but  on  Tuesday  the  crowd  again  collected,  and  the  bull  was 
again  baited.  In  the  meanwhile  warrants  had  been  issued 
against  all  those  whose  names  had  been  obtained.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  they  u  ere  severally  taken  into  custody,  and 
brought  before  Mr.  Holme,  at  the  Buck  Inn,  where  the  charge 
being  proved  against  James  Goddard,  Jonas  Schofield,  Thos. 
Fletcher,  and  Joseph  Ogden,  the  first  three  were  fined  40s. 
each,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  Oldham  Police  Act;  and 
the  other  was  fined  20s.  Some  of  the  prisoners  behaved  with 
the  greatest  effrontery.  Schofield,  on  being  informed  that 
unless  he  paid  the  fine  his  goods  would  be  seized,  told  the 
Magistrate  that  if  the  constables  came  to  his  house  they  should 
not  have  the  goods  quietly.  Mr.  Holme  immediately  ordered 
him  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  his  fine. 

At  the  annual  wake  held  at  Bilston  in  Staffordshire,  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  July,  from  five  to  seven  bulls  were  baited, 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty;  the  sport, 
as  it  is  termed,  commenced  on  the  previous  Saturday  evening, 
at  different  public-houses  in  the  town,  to  which  great  numbers 
of  the  lower  orders  repaired,  and  where  the  night  was  spent  in 
a  manner  the  most  unlikely  to  prepare  for  the  solemnities  of  the 
coming  Sabbath.  After  having  been  tortured  for  several 
hours,  the  bulls  were  put  aside  to  recover  their  exhausted 
strength,  in  order  that  they  might,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  be  able  to  bear  a  more  severe  and  protracted  torture. 
On  the  following  evening  (the  Sabbath)  the  poor  animals 
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were  led  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town  in  a  sort  of 
triumph ,  attended  by  vast  multitudes  of  people  of  the  town 
and  its  vicinity,  very  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  pious 
and  peaceable  part  of  the  community.  On  Monday  morning, 
as  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  the  quiet  part  of  the  people  were 
again  annoyed  by  a  repetition  of  these  disgusting  scenes  ; 
which  were  continued,  with  occasional  intermissions,  through 
the  day.  Not  fewer  than  from  100  to  120  Dogs  were  sometimes 
engaged  in  baiting  one  Bull.  Three  of  the  Bulls,  in  tossing 
the  Dogs  into  the  air,  frequently  stuck  their  horns  so  far  into 
the  ground  as  to  break  them  off ;  some  of  the  Dogs  were 
thrown  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  earth;  one,  if  not  more 
of  them,  was  tossed  over  the  wall  and  palisadoes  into  the 
grave -yard  of  the  Methodist  Chapel.  One  of  the  poor 
animals,  after  enduring  this  species  of  cruelty  for  a  long 
time,  died  of  what  his  inhuman  tormentors  termed  “a 
broken  heart.’7  They  immediately  opened  the  animal,  tore 
out  its  heart,  hoisted  it  on  a  pitchfork,  decked  it  with  ribands, 
and  then  obtained  a  dog’s  collar,  and  went  to  the  other 
places  in  the  town  where  similar  scenes  of  cruelty  were 
going  on,  and  offered  the  heart  and  collar  as  a  prize  to  the 
Dog  that  should  most  distinguish  itself  by  pinning  the  Bull. 

In  July  last,  a  new  Chapel  of  Ease,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
was  opened  for  public  worship  in  Bilston.  On  the  previous 
evening  a  Bull  was  baited ;  and  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the 

PEOPLE  WERE  LEAVING  THE  CHURCH,  THE  BULL  WAS  LED 
DOWN  THE  TOWN  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THE  CONGREGATION  ! 
It  is  said  that  this  practice  is  to  be  continued  annually,  in 
COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH, 

as  the  former  is  of  the  old  one  !  The  wicked  and 
disgusting  practice  of  Bull-baiting  has  revived  very  con¬ 
siderably  of  late  in  this  neighbourhood.  At  least  ten  Bulls 
were  baited  in  Bilston,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  the  day 
that  the  new  Beer  Act  came  into  operation. 

Besides  the  implied  sanction  given  to  Bull-baiting,  the 
expression  “wantonly  and  cruelly”  tolerates  many  of  the 
most  atrocious  instances  ;  as  the  cruelty  may  be  most  obvious, 
yet  a  very  slight  plea  removes  the  charge  of  wantonness ;  and 
the  case,  though  probably  as  atrocious  as  can  be  conceived, 
is,  consequently,  dismissed  by  the  Magistrate. 

A  sufficient  check  to  the  public  utility  of  this  Act  is 
insured  by  the  moiety  of  the  penalty  going  to  the  King,  instead 
of  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  prosecutor,  as  is  usual  in  other 
Acts,  to  defray  the  incidental  expences  and  to  remunerate 
witnesses  for  loss  of  time  in  attending.  The  Magistrate  asks, 
“What  witnesses  have  you?’7  and,  if  in  circumstances  to 
require  it,  they  naturally  expect  remuneration  for  loss  of 
time.  But,  if  a  penalty  be  inflicted  and  paid  by  the  offender, 
no  part  of  it  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  prosecutor  to  defray 
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incidental  expences ;  and  if  the  case  be  dismissed,  or  the 
offender  be  unable  to  pay  the  penalty,  he  is  sent  to  prison  for 
some  period  not  exceeding*  three  months ;  and  all  the  costs 
fall  upon  the  prosecutor. 

Another  obstacle  arises  from  a  clause  in  the  Act  empowering* 
the  Magistrate,  whenever  he  may  be  of  opinion  that  the 
charge  is  frivolous  or  vexatious,  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  the 
prosecutor,  which  is  given  to  the  defendant  as  compensation 
for  loss  of  time.  This  has  recently  been  carried  into  effect, 
when  the  case  would  have  warranted  a  conviction,  twice  at 
Union  Hall  and  once  at  Bow  Street. 

To  all  which  may  be  added  the  difficulty  of  obtaining, 
as  required  by  the  Act,  the  Christian  and  Surname  of  the 
Offenders,  which,  with  regard  to  the  worst  characters,  is 
obviously  insurmountable  It  is  true  that  if  the  residence, 
though  not  the  name,  be  known,  a  warrant  may  be  obtained 
to  be  served  by  an  officer,  on  the  person  being  pointed  out ; 
but  this,  independently  of  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  adds 
considerably  to  the  costs,  if  the  defendant  be  unable  to  pay. 

These  objections  and  obstacles — which  were  so  ingeniously 
interwoven  through  the  whole  Act  by  the  enemies  to  humanity, 
before  it  was  suffered  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
are  the  reasons  why,  as  far  as  the  Public  is  concerned,  it  is 
considered  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  is  become  almost  a  dead 
letter.  To  the  perseverance  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  the  Public  is  indebted  for  enforcing  it, 
by  employing  Inspectors  to  prosecute  instances  of  cruelty  in 
the  streets,  which  come  within  its  operation.  The  prosecutions 
during  the  last  quarter  will  be  found  in  another  page. 
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This  demoralizing  nuisance  was  proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
(Crowder)  and  was  held,  as  usual,  with  all  its  concomitant  scenes  of 
vice.  It  formed  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  the  thieves,  pickpockets, 
and  prostitutes  of  the  Metropolis  :  it  afforded  to  the  idle  and  disorderly 
a  sort  of  carnival,  at  which  they  considered  licentiousness  might  be  in¬ 
dulged  with  impunity;  and  several  gambling-tables,  dancing-rooms, 
&c.,  were  established  in  Smithfield  and  its  vicinity,  that  every  facility 
might  be  afforded  to  the  diffusion  of  moral  contagion.  The  publicans, 
who,  next  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  derive  from  it  the  greatest 
emolument,  reaped  an  abundant  harvest  at  the  cost  of  the  morals  of  their 
inebriated  customers.  The  Cattle  market  occurred  on  the  Friday  and 
Monday  of  the  Fair,  and  the  pains  and  penalties  of  that  purgatory  for 
Cattle  were  then  increased,  by  the  miserable  animals  being  hunted  and 
beaten  through  the  additional  crowd  of  several  thousand  persons,  with 
a  proportionate  number  of  oaths  and  imprecations  from  the  drovers. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  which  baffles  all  attempts  at  description,  every 
day  there  was  open-air-preaching.  A  large  board  had  the  following  in¬ 
scription  :  “  Bethel  Booth — Preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  Afternoon,  and  at  six  o’clock  in  the  Evening.”  We  are  happy 
to  find  that  Mr.  Dunsby  has  given  notice  that  he  shall  submit  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  this 
Fair;  and,  should  he  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  laudable  an  ob¬ 
ject,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  London  will  no  longer  delay 
to  call  a  public  meeting,  and  petition  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Our  limits  will  allow  of  our  noticing  only  two  of  the  exhibitions  of 
cruelty  in  the  shows  ;  but  they  may  be  considered  as  samples  of  others. 
An  unfortunate  monkey  was  advertized  to  go  through  twelve  different 
performances.  We  took  an  opportunity,  previously  to  the  commence¬ 
ment,  to  obtain  from  its  mistress  the  following  particulars :  it  had  taken 
two  years  to  teach  it  these  performances,  during  which  time  severe 
chastisement  had  been  incessantly  required;  the  utmost  severity  was 
necessary  to  break  it  of  its  natural  habits,  and  to  make  it  act  only  as 
directed.  Its  mistress  gave  it  a  severe  caning  previously  to  its  per¬ 
formance,  as  she  said,  to  quicken  its  faculties ;  after  which,  at  the  word 
of  command,  it  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  rose  up,  wore  spectacles  and 
put  a  pipe  in  its  mouth,  fetched  and  carried  candlesticks,  wheeled  a 
barrow  in  different  directions,  &c.  & c.  The  cane,  flourished  all  the  time 
over  its  head,  with  an  occasional  tap,  is,  however,  the  inspired  learn¬ 
ing  of  this  wretched  monkey,  as  well  as  of  other  learned  animals. 

The  Pig-faced  Lady  was  represented  in  a  large  picture  as  a  female 
elegantly  attired,  rising  from  a  superb  chair  to  meet  a  gentleman  who 
was  approaching;  but  the  exhibition  was  a  miserable  Ursine  Sloth,  fas¬ 
tened  by  all  its  limbs  to  an  elbow  chair,  with  its  hair  shaved  off  from 
the  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  view,  to  represent  human  skin.  The 
mouth  was  securely  muzzled;  a  collar  round  the  neck,  with  a  chain, 
kept  the  head  in  an  erect  position ;  the  fore-legs  were  each  firmly 
strapped  to  the  arms  of  the  chair :  the  hind-legs  were  also  strapped  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  chair.  It  was  dressed,  from  the  shoulders,  in  a 
loose  gown,  and  was  thus  exhihited,  in  so  painful  a  position,  every 
day  of  the  Fair,  till  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  as  the  pig-faced  lady  l 
The  keeper,  after  giving  a  severe  blow  on  the  nose,  which  drew  from 
the  defenceless  animal  a  deep  groan,  to  make  it  keep  its  head  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  unbuckled  the  fore-legs  to  show  the  resemblance  to  the 
wrist-joint  of  the  hand;  and,  securing  that  with  the  buckle-strap,  un¬ 
fastened  the  hind-leg  to  show  the  analogy  to  the  human  knee-joint. 
The  head  was  covered  with  scars,  the  effects  of  blows,  and  the  whole 
of  the  skin  from  which  the  hair  was  shaved  was  affected  with  scabs. 
In  such  a  painful  state  of  the  skin  the  shaving  was  performed  once 
every  week  ;  and  the  keeper  said  that,  on  these  occasions,  the  animal 
resisted  the  painful  operation  so  much  as  to  require  the  assistance  of 
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three  persons  to  accomplish  it.  The  torture  that  this  poor  animal  en¬ 
dured  during  its  exhibition,  from  the  constrained,  cramped,  and  unna¬ 
tural  position  of  the  body  and  limbs  for  so  many  hours,  was  expressed 
by  deep  sobs  and  moans,  the  remembrance  of  which,  at  the  distance  of 
time  we  are  now  writing,  excites  as  strong  feelings  of  disgust  and  in¬ 
dignation  as  when  witnessed.  Let  us  express  a  hope  that  though  the 
Corporation  of  London  was  content  to  receive,  from  the  wuetch  who 
was  the  proprietor,  the  money  for  permitting  this  shameful  exhibition 
at  Smith-field,  Magistrates  in  other  places  will  denounce  such  a  nuisance 
of  cruelty,  and  that  the  Legislature  will  give  some  efficient  remedy  by 
which  similar  instances  may  be  suppressed. 


Humanity  to  Animals  the  Christians  Duty:  a  Sermon ,  by 

William  Hamilton  Drummond,  D.  D.  Hunter, 

London;  Hodges  &  Smith,  Dublin;  King  &  Ridings, 

Cork. 

We  hail  with  the  warmest  satisfaction  the  appearance  of 
this  most  masterly  discourse.  A  spirit  of  the  purest  and 
sublimest  benevolence  breathes  in  every  page,  emanating 
from  an  exalted  mind,  capable  of  truly  appreciating  the  rank 
of  man  in  this  lower  world,  as  God’s  vicegerent,  to  emulate 
the  attributes  of  his  Creator,  and  diffuse  joy  and  happiness. 
Dr.  Drummond  has  not  laid  on  the  shrine  of  humanity  an 
offering  which  has  cost  him  nothing.  The  discourse  is  not 
common-place,  but  is  enhanced  in  value  by  extensive 
research,  true  originality  of  thought,  and  beauty  of  language. 
To  such  merits  is  superadded,  in  an  Appendix,  the  most 
valuable  and  choice  collection  of  notes  we  have  ever  seen  in 
any  work;  from  which  we  purpose,  from  time  to  time,  to 
enrich  our  pages.  We  also  regard  this  sermon  with  feelings 
of  peculiar  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  we  flatter  ourselves  that, 
in  some  degree,  wre  were  instrumental  to  its  being  preached: 
During  the  last  year,  we  happened  to  be  present  when  the 
Doctor,  while  on  a  visit  to  this  metropolis,  preached  a  charity- 
sermon  for  a  Sunday-school ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  in 
his  address  to  the  charity-children,  we  readily  perceived 
some  of  those  fine  sentiments  so  fully  delineated  in  the 
discourse  before  us.  We  took  the  liberty  of  writing,  to 
request  him  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  Christian  duty  of 
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humanity  to  the  animal  creation ;  to  which  he  assented.  Then 
a  correspondence  ensued  with  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  to  whom 
this  sermon  is  dedicated. 

After  alluding  to  “the  dominion  of  a  king  or  governor, — 
not  of  a  tyrant,”  over  the  animal  creation,  delegated  to  man 
by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  recognized  in  the  Christian  dispen¬ 
sation,  Dr.  Drummond  points  out  the  erroneous  idea  enter¬ 
tained  by  those  amiable,  benevolent,  and  sympathizing 
individuals  who  adopt  the  Pythagorean  doctrine.  He  further 
adds,  “  Microscopic  discoveries  show  that  myriads  of  animated 
beings,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  people  the  green  herbage, 
the  fruit,  and  the  flowers;  they  float  in  the  pellucid  dew- 
drop  ;  they  come  ‘  warping’  on  the  sunny  breeze ;  and  the 
Brahmin  who  thinks  that  no  life  is  sacrificed  for  his  support 
only  encourages  a  delusion,  and  betrays  his  ignorance  of 
nature.”  But  the  medium,  between  such  sensibility  and  the 
more  frequent  heedlessness  and  apathy  respecting  the  misery 
and  excruciating  agony  needlessly  inflicted  on  animals  killed 
for  our  food,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  quotation  : — 

“  ‘  Those  who  allow  oppression  share  the  crime.’  If  we  hear  or  know 
of  any  existing  cruelties,  are  we  blameless  if  we  do  not  endeavour  to 
effect  their  extinction?  Can  our  kitchens,  our  larders, our  festive  boards, 
testify  nothing  against  us?  We  know  them  not — we  hear  them  not. 
No ;  we  take  care  to  shut  out  from  our  eyes  and  our  ears  whatever 
would  offend.  We  dread  the  pain  of  having  our  sensibility  wounded, 
and  hence  the  evils  we  should  be  instrumental  in  redressing  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  and  multiply.  They  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet 
Amos,  ‘  lay  on  beds  of  ivory  and  stretched  themselves  upon  their 
couches,  and  ate  of  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  stall,  that  chaunted  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  drank 
wine  in  bowls,  and  anointed  themselves  with  the  choicest  unguents, 
grieved  not  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph.’  While  we  ‘eat  the  fat  and 
drink  the  sweet,’  we  never,  for  an  instant,  reflect  on  the  animal  suffer¬ 
ings  which  precede  the  banquet  : — the  barbed  hook,  the  lacerating  shot, 
the  shrieks,  the  groans,  and  the  dying  agony.  Such  reflections  would 
embitter  the  taste  ;  therefore  they  are  excluded  as  enemies  of  our  peace, 
and  cruelties  continue  to  be  perpetrated,  not  because  we  approve  of 
them,  but  because  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  even  unconscious  of 
their  existence.” 

The  Sermon  is  rich  in  scriptural  illustration  of  the  subject, 
from  the  period  of  the  creation  of  animals  (when  they  preceded 
man  in  the  time  of  their  creation)  to  the  vision  of  John,  in 
which  he  heard  “  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  the 
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earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all 
that  are  in  them,  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever!”  This  is  argued  in  a  powerful, 
luminous,  convincing,  and  engaging  style,  worthy  the  great 
name  and  talents  of  the  illustrious  author.  We  much  regret 
that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving  more  copious  extracts 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  fair  view  of  this  part  of  the 
subject;  we  therefore,  as  an  act  of  justice,  refer  them  to 
the  Sermon. 

To  those  who  deem  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Christian 
ministry  to  reprobate  cruelty,  and  advocate,  from  the  pulpit, 
the  cause  of  humanity  to  the  animal  creation,  we  would 
seriously  submit  the  following  quotation.  To  such  dereliction 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  Clergy  we  attribute  both 
the  prevalence  and  tolerance  of  bull-baiting  and  similar  scenes 
in  their  respective  parishes.  From  the  nature  of  the  contents 
of  the  pages  of  our  publication,  as  well  as  from  scenes  which 
come  within  their  immediate  knowledge,  we  hope  that  the 
Clergy  of  our  established  Church,  and  Ministers  of  every 
denomination,  will  see  the  propriety  of  faithfully  discharging 
their  duty  on  this  subject ;  and  that,  as  the  Celts  never  passed 
without  throwing  their  stone  to  increase  the  monumental 
pile  of  the  dead,  'so  the  noble  effort  of  our  author  will  be 
honored  by  similar  contributions  from  them.  Moved  by  the 
same  benevolent  feeling,  we  trust  that  our  readers,  generally, 
will  contribute  to  our  pages  ;  and  we  must  say  of  several,  who 
possess  high  literary  qualifications,  that  their  indifference 
would  bear  the  construction  of  criminal  supineness. 

“  Has  it  not  been  proved  that  animals  are  not  unworthy  of  the  regardof 
Him  who  reigns  enthroned  in  the  highest  heavens?  Shall  they  be 
deemed  beneath  the  regard  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  heaven’s  great  King  ;  or  shall  an  apology  be  ever  thought  necessary 
for  advocating,  in  the  house  of  God,  any  cause  in  which  the  interests  of 
humanity  are  even  remotely  concerned?  Would  that  this  subject  had 
been  more  frequently  the  theme  of  pulpit  exhortation  !  Would  that  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations  had  sometimes  selected  this  useful  topic  for 
discussion,  instead  of  those  metaphysical  questions  of  theology  which 
are  as  unprofitable  as  they  are  abstruse,  ‘  vain-babblings,  and  ‘old  wives’ 
fables,’  which  ‘do  gender  strifes  !’  They  could  do  much  more  than  any 
legislature  for  the  correction  of  inhumanity.  Human  laws  may  reach 
and  punish  a  few  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  which  are  exposed 
to  observation ;  but  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  such 
acts  that  escape  their  cognizance  and  defy  their  authority.  To  find  a 
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remedy  for  the  evil,  we  must  go  to  a  higher  source.  We  must  appeal  to> 
the  law  of  God.  We  must  address  the  moral  principles.  We  muss 
bring  the  feelings  of  benevolence  to  operate  on  the  conduct.  We  must 
instil  the  dews  of  compassion  into  the  bosoms  of  our  children.  Hu¬ 
manity  must  elevate  her  voice  and  inculcate  her  precepts  in  the  nursery 
— in  the  school — in  the  college — in  the  lecture-room — in  the  courts  of 
justice — and  the  pulpit.  She  must  speak  aloud  with  a  hundred  tongues 
by  the  mouths  of  orators  and  poets,  philosophers'  and  divines,  by  mothers 
to  their  daughters,  and  by  fathers  to  their  sons,  and  by  masters  and 
mistresses  to  their  male  and  female  servants.  She  must  invoke  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  to  stamp  her  dictates  in  the  indelible  characters  of 
ink  and  type,  and  give  them  a  passport  to  the  extremities  of  the  worlds 
She  must  implore  them  to  brand,  with  a  disreputable  stigma,  every 
cruel  deed.  Those  who  are  not  to  be  allured  to  mercy  by  high  and 
generous  motives,  may  be  deterred  from  cruelty  by  the  dread  of  shame.’r 

The  following  extract,  with  which  we  must  conclude, 
has  appeared  to  the  Editors  of  The  Voice  of  Humanity 
so  truly  excellent  and  important,  that,  in  compliance  with? 
the  wishes  of  several  distinguished  benefactors  to  the  work, 
they  have  had  it  printed  in  the  form  of  a  tract  (price  2d. ), 
which  is  left  for  sale  at  their  publisher’s.  There  are  few  pa¬ 
rents  who,  after  perusing  the  very  valuable  observations  it 
contains,  relative  to  the  duty  and  advantage  of  instilling  into? 
the  minds  of  young  persons  just  sentiments  on  this  subjectr 
will  lose  sight  of  them  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  that 
its  general  circulation  could  be  accomplished  among  parents, 
the  heads  of  seminaries,  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  Charity 
Schools,  and  throughout  the  community,  from  the  palace  to 
the  cottage. 

u  Some  parents  may  deem  it  a  matter  of  small  consequence  how  theisr 
children  are  allowed  to  indulge  a  disposition  to  be  cruel.  They  may  con¬ 
sider  the  life  of  an  insector  a  bird  as  a  thing  of  no  value,  and  care  not  how 
dogs  are  lashed,  cats  hunted,  and  Hies  impaled.  But  these  trifles,  if  such 
they  seem,  may  lead  to  serious,  and  even  appalling  results  ;  for  all  evil 
is  progressive,  and  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  While  a 
child  is  permitted  to  torture  a  poor  animal,  he  is  in  training  to  become  an 
executioner.  His  senses  grow  familiar  with  sufferings.  The  voice  of  na¬ 
ture  is  stifled  in  his  heart.  To  a  mind  of  common  sensibility,  the  pain  of 
another  creature  seems  to  communicate  itself  by  some  sympathetic  tie  :  in 
him  it  will  at  length  cease  to  excite  any  emotion  but  pleasure.  The  noise 
of  the  scourge  and  the  clank  of  the  chain  are  as  music  to  his  ear.  He 
becomes  the  terror  of  his  trembling  domestics,  a  stern  father,  a  savage 
husband,  a  tyrannical  master. 

“Ye,  then,  who  study  the  good  of  your  children,  and  wish  to  behold  them 
amiable  and  virtuous,  beware  how  you  indulge  in  them  the  least  propensity 
to  be  cruel  ;  for  every  such  propensity  tends  directly  to  destroy  the  best 
principles  of  our  nature.  Charge  them,  as  they  fear  yrour  displeasure, 
never  to  subject  a  creature  in  their  power  to  one  moment's  unnecessary' 
pain.  If  they  cannot  feel,  from  defect  of  natural  sensibility,  they  can, 
at  least,  be  brought  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty.  The  head  may  prove  a 
kind  auxiliary  to  the  heart.  Convince  them  that  other  creatures  are  as 
sensible  of  harsh  treatment  as  themselves,  and  that  to  abuse  them  is  to 
abuse  the  power  which  the  Author  of  all  has  bestowed. 
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*  Again,  ask  them  seriously  and  affectionately  how  they  would  like  to 
isliare  the  lot  of  those  creatures  whose  slavery  is  embittered  by  the  rigid 
;and  capricious  treatment  of  their  keepers.  Make  them  ashamed  of  injuring 
■defenceless  animals  which  have  no  mode  of  appealing  to  justice,  or 
seeking  redress  for  their  wrongs.  Join  pious  reflections  to  your  admoni¬ 
tions.  Tell  them,  on  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  that  God  regards  the  life 
-of  a  sparrow — that  the  meanest  reptile  which  creeps  in  the  dust,  or  insect 
that  sports  in  the  breeze,  is  not  beneath  his  care,  but  that  he  beholds  and 
provides  for  them  all,  and  will  notsuffer  them  to  be  injured  with  impunity. 

“  By  such  a  plan,  if  you  persevere,  you  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  the. 
intended  effect.  But,  should  it  not  succeed,  other  arguments  may  be  found 
more  potent.  You  have  authority  and  the  power  of  restraint.  Tell  them 
that  you  must  and  will  be  obeyed.  Warn  them  of  the  fate  which  awaits 
the  children  of  disobedience.  4  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and 
despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and 
the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it,’  Prov.  xxx.  17, — a  sentence  peculiarly  ap¬ 
propriate  to  that  species  of  disobedience  which  is  here  contemplated,  and 
which,  though  seldom  literally  inflicted,  expresses,  mostforcibly,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  offence  on  which  it  is  pronounced.  Contrast  it  with  the  pro¬ 
mise  annexed  to  the  fifth  commandment.  To  permit  a  child  to  do  wrong, 
for  fear  of  givinghim  a  momentary  pain,  is  a  dangerous  and  mistaken  fond¬ 
ness.  It  is  letting  the  gangrene  spread  that  will  issue  in  death,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  brief  surgical  opei*ation.  The  gangrene  of  the  mind  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  that  of  the  body,  and,  if  not  timely  arrested,  the  end  may 
be  fatal.  When  flies  became  scarce,  the  Roman  tyrant  wreaked  his  passion 
for  cruelty  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects.  From  the  exhibition  of  the  battles 
•of  wild  beasts  in  the  arena,  it  was  found  to  be  but  a  step  to  the  more 
poignant  sports  of  gladiators,  in  which  hundreds  of  human  beings  lay  mas¬ 
sacred  by  mutual  wounds,  for  the  entertainment  of  a  barbarous  populace. 

“  There  are  few  or  no  lessons  which  children  may  be  taught  with  greater 
pleasure  and  advantage  to  themselves  than  a  love  for  animated  nature  ;  none 
which  tends  more  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes. 
They  can  be  led  from  the  contemplation  of  the  work  to  venerate  the  worker, 
from  observing  the  structure  of  a  worm  to  magnify  the  matchless  wisdom 
and  almighty  power  of  Him  who  formed  the  universe.  Let  them  behold 
with  Job  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  behemoth,  leviathan,  and  the  horse, 
whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder.  Teach  them  to  admire  the  various 
feathered  tribes,  from  the  humming-bird,  nestling  in  a  flower,  to  the  eagle 
with  sail-broad  pinions  soaring  towards  the  sun,  or  the  ostrich  outstripping 
the  horseman  and  his  steed  on  the  arid  sands.  Present  to  their  delighted 
view  the  changing  hues  of  the  pigeon’s  neck,  the  gold  and  silver  shades  of 
the  pheasant’s  wing,  and  the  gorgeous  sweep  of  the  peacock’s  plumes. 
'Nor  let  the  insect  tribes  pass  unregarded ;  for  a  single  insect,  small,  trifling, 
•contemptible  as  it  may  seem  in  the  great  scale  of  being,  contains  in  itself 
ample  demonstration  of  the  eternal  power  and  consummate  wisdom  of  the 
Lreator.  Observe  the  supple  play  of  its  limbs,  the  quickness  of  its  eyes, 
.the  vivacity  of  its  movements,  the  unfurling  of  its  wings,  the  downy  robe 
or  the  steel-blue  mail  in  which  it  is  clothed,  studded  with  amber,  and 
fringed  with  gold,  sparkling  in  azure  and  crimson  light,  crested  and 
plumed,  and  surpassing,  in  the  glorious  richness  of  its  decoration,  the 
drapery  of  queens,  and  mocking  all  the  rivalry  of  art.  But  what  are  ex¬ 
ternal  beauties  compared  to  the  matchless  skill  of  internal  mechanism  ? 
We  praise  the  workmanship  of  an  automaton,  of  a  cotton-mill,  a  time¬ 
piece,  a  steam-engine.  Yet  what  is  the  most  curious  contrivance  ever 
planned  by  mortal  ingenuity,  to  the  organization  of  a  fly  P  How  clumsy 
and  how  rude  beside  the  least  estimable  specimen  of  the  workmanship  of 
God!  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  vital  principle  of  animals,  that 
energetic  spring,  that  power  of  perpetual  motion,  which  keeps  the  exquisite 
machinery  of  their  organs  in  play  ?  And  what  of  their  various  instincts, 
migratory,  social,  and  solitary,  their  prognostic,  their  geometric,  and 
textoral  skill,  their  architectural  contrivances,  their  long  voyages,  their  care 
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in  providing  for  their  young,  their  courage  in  defending  them,  and  the  arts 
by  which  they  baffle  or  elude  their  enemy  ?  Here  is  a  boundless  and  most 
inviting  field  in  which  the  youthful  mind  may  expatiate.  Here  let  it  come 
and  contemplate  the  wisdom  and  munificence  of  the  Creator,  and  then 
ask  if  all  these  wonders  have  been  wrought,  all  these  gifts  bestowed 
upon  the  creatures,  this  profusion  of  adornment,  this  variety  of  instincts, 
to  be  wantonly  effaced  and  destroyed  to  gratify  a  cruel  disposition. 

“  If  introduced  to  a  gallery  of  pictures  and  statues,  or  to  a  museum  of 
the  rarest  productions  of  nature  and  art,  would  you  feel  authorized  to  rend 
and  mutilate  them  in  whatever  way  a  capricious  curiosity  might  suggest? 
Or,  if  admitted  to  a  sumptuous  table,  would  you  act  gratefully  to  your 
host,  were  you  to  mangle  the  viands  like  a  cannibal,  or,  as  one  under  the 
impulse  of  ebriety,  disarrange  the  shining  array  of  the  dishes,  and  fracture 
and  toss  them  about  for  your  sport  ?  You  would  sentence  him  who  could 
act  in  a  manner  so  unbecoming  to  a  shameful  expulsion.  What  will  you 
say,  then,  of  a  man  who  is  invited  by  the  bounteous  Father  of  all  into  the 
rich  museum  of  the  universe,  to  contemplate  and  admire  those  forms  which 
he  has  adorned  with  consummate  beauty — to  a  park  stored  with  all 
kinds  of  beasts  and  birds,  wild  and  tame,  of  which  he  has  free  permission 
to  take  whatever  his  wants  require,  but,  not  contented  with  this  permis¬ 
sion,  abuses  the  indulgence  and  employs  every  weapon  of  destruction  to 
mangle  and  slaughter  them,  not  for  his  use  but  his  pleasure  ?  Is  this 
conduct  commendable  ?  Will  the  great  Bestower  approve  ? — Will  he  not 
condemn,  will  he  not  punish,  such  shameless  ingratitude — such  wanton 
barbarity  ? 

“  When  you  speak  to  your  so  nof  the  various  means  of  defence  with  which 
animals  have  been  provided,  denounce  it'as  a  crime  against  nature  to  turn 
to  their  destruction  those  instincts  and  arms  which  God  gave  them  for 
their  protection.  Condemn  with  abhorrence  (if  it  be  not  better  altogether 
to  conceal  it)  the  practice  of  arming  with  spurs  of  steel,  for  mutual 
death-wounds,  those  noble  birds  which  warn  the  husbandman  to  rise  before 
the  sun  to  his  daily  toil.  ‘  When  the  cock  crew,  Peter  wept.’  What 
different  emotions  from  those  of  ‘  godly  sorrow  y  are  excited  in  some 
bosoms  by  the  £  shrill  clarion y  of  that  much-abused  creature  ! 

“  Again,  you  should  take  care  to  guard  diim  against  antipathies  and 
vulgar  prejudices.  Teach  him  to  admire  every  particle  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  divine  Architect  as  beautiful,  and  wise,  and  good;  and  to 
discover  uses  and  perfections  where  the  unphilosophical  or  irreligious  ob¬ 
server  beholds  only  what  is  disgusting  and  misshapen.  Let  no  creature 
be  condemned  for  its  uncouth  form,  or  unattractive  clothing.  Certain 
animals  suffer  unmitigated  persecution,  because  they  happen  to  be  objects 
of  somefunreasonable,  unaccountable,  dislike;  for  their  deformed  appear¬ 
ance,  their  supposed  noxious  nature,  their  imputed  cruelty,  or  their 
accidental  connexion  with  obsolete  rites.  We  have  heard  and  seen 
some  creatures  sentenced  to  a  fatal  doom  for  what  was  termed  their 
vg-liness.  A  beast  or  a  reptile  is  ugly,  and  therefore  worthy  of  death  ! 
Admirable  reason  !  The  most  irrational  of  creatures,  if  gifted  with  speech, 
could  notutter  language  more  absurd.  Who  made  you  a  judge  of  beauty? 
Are  your  ideas  ot  it  the  true  criterion  ?  We  should  suppose  that  the 
form  and  the  dress  which  the  Creator  gave  it  are  the  most  suitable  and  de¬ 
corous.  It  is  not  ugly  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  kind,  of  its  conjugal  mate, 
or  its  young  progeny  ; — not  so  ugly,  peradventure,  even  in  your  estimation, 
as  you  in  theirs.  If  seen  with  kindred  eyes,  or  with  microscopic,  philo¬ 
sophic,  or  religious  eyes,  it  might  disclose  a  thousand  marks  of  beauty 
which  escape  the  observation  of  those  who  judge  only  by  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  sense.  But,  granting  it  ugly,  is  ugliness  a  crime,  or  is  beauty  a 
virtue  ?  Are  you  yourself  an  angel  of  beauty,  and,  therefore  worthy  of 
salvation?  If  so,  prove  it  by  exhibiting  those  graces  of  the  mind  of 
which  external  beauty  has  been  deemed  the  index.  Nothing  is  so  de¬ 
formed  as  cruelty.  Personify  it,  and  you  cannot  give  it  form  or  features 
too  disgusting,  or  too  revoltingly  odious. 
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“Superior  mightgives  no  privilege  to  commit  unjust  or  barbarous  actions. 
Balaam’s  ass  confutes  the  supposition.  Were  a  race  of  beings  to  appear 
on  the  earth  as  much  superior  to  man  as  man  is  to  the  brutes,  should 
we  think,  because  they  had  the  power,  they  had  also  a  legitimate  warrant 
to  hunt,  maim,  and  destroy  us? 

“If cruelty  is  to  be  estimated  by  extent  of  destruction  among  the  animal 
creation,  or  by  the  variety  of  modes  in  which  lingering  deaths  are  inflicted, 
to  man  must  belong  an  unrivalled  superiority  in  that  vice.  The  dog,  the 
wolf,  the  shark — and  the  hawk,  too,  when  pouncing  the  trembling  dove — 
obey  the  laws  of  their  nature  ;  they  only  follow  the  instincts  which 
their  Creator  gave  them  for  their  preservation.  They  seize  their  prey 
to  quell  the  rage  of  appetite,  not  to  indulge  a  desire  of  inflicting  pain. 
But  man  is  cruel  when  he  seizes  animals  not  for  food  but  pleasure  ;  when 
he  tortures  before  he  kills  ;  when  he  hunts  and  destroys  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment.  He  is  cruel  when  he  impales  worms  on  fishing-hooks  ;  when  he 
plays,  as  he  terms  it,  a  trout  till  it  expires  ;  when  he  baits  a  bull  with 
dogs  ;  or  when,  in  taking  the  life  even  of  a  wolf  or  a  shark,  he  prolongs 
its  sufferings  a  moment  longer  than  he  can  prevent. 

“As  cruelty  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  odious  and  detestable  of  vices, 
so  is  mercy,  on  the  other,  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of  the  virtues. 
The  one  has  her  abode  in  the  realms  of  woe,  in  scenes  of  discord  and 
war,  of  pain  and  agony,  amidst  racks  and  tortures,  and  where  there  is 
‘  weeping  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.’  The  other  dwells  by 
the  throne  of  eternal  love,  whence  she  is  deputed  on  messages  of  grace 
and  pardon  to  the  children  of  men.  The  one  teaches  us  to  thwart,  as  far 
as  we  can,  the  beneficent  designs  of  Providence,  to  imprison  what  God 
made  free,  to  deform  what  God  made  beautiful,  to  spread  blood,  and  car¬ 
nage  and  misery,  and  desolation,  over  scenes  which  God  has  enriched 
with  verdure,  and  scented  with  flowers,  and  peopled  with  tribes  of 
happy  creatures.  The  other  admonishes  us  to  co-operate  with  divine 
benevolence  ;  to  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  us,  not  in  committing  in¬ 
jury.  but  in  diffusing  benefits  •,  to  repair  the  ills  which  accident  has  caused; 
to  set  the  prisoner  free ;  to  rescue  innocence  from  destruction ;  to  afford  an 
asylum  to  the  fugitive,  bread  to  the  hungry,  clothing  to  the  naked,  medi¬ 
cine  to  the  sick,  instruction  to  the  ignorant ;  to  spread  life  and  vegetation, 
and  peace,  and  plenty,  over  a  waste  and  depopulated  land  ;  to  mitigate 
pain,  redress  wrong,  and  console  affliction  wherever  they  are  found. 
These  are  the  acts  of  mercy.  She  comes  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  relieve  the 
heavy-laden  of  their  burdens,  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  broken-hearted, 
to  breathe  hope  into  the  bosom  of  despair,  and  to  excite  in  the  kindling 
imagination  the  glorious  vision  of  beatified  spirits,  with  their  amaranth 
crowns  and  golden  harps,  standing  before  the  throne,  and  chanting  halle¬ 
luiahs  to  Him  the  only  wise,  the  only  good,  w'ho  liveth  and  reigneth  for 
ever  and  ever.  This  is  the  delightful  office  of  mercy.  She  comes  to  imbue 
us  with  her  own  hallowed  spirit.  She  speaks  as  the  herald  of  Jehovah. 
She  desires  us,  if  we  w  ould  fulfil  the  design  of  our  creation,  and  be  happy 
in  time  and  eternity,  to  1  be  merciful,  even  as  our  heavenly  father  is  mer¬ 
ciful.’  ” 

In  dismissing  this  elaborate  discourse,  we  recommend  it  to 
our  readers  with  the  utmost  confidence.  While  none  can 
peruse  it  without  deriving  both  pleasure  and  advantage,  we 
particularly  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  prone  to  attach 
a  gloomy  idea  to  every  thing  in  the  form  of  a  sermon.  It 
will  be  found  not  less  interesting  than  evangelical ;  not  less 
i  nstructive  than  philosophical ;  and  not  less  delightful  in  the 
parlour  than  edifying  in  the  closet. 
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DOG-STEALING  AND  DOG-SKINNING. 

Bow  Street. — A  dirty  looking  fellow,  named  Charles  Hop  wood, 
aind  a  lad  named  Thomas  Perryman,  were  brought  up  by  Deakin,  a 
constable  of  Kentish  Town,  on  suspicion  of  stealing  and  killing  a  dog, 
the  skin  of  which  was  found  in  their  possession.  Deakin  stated  that 
he  observed  the  younger  prisoner  with  a  bag  on  his  shoulder  going  in 
company  with  the  other  prisoner  through  Camden  Town.  He  stopped 
them,  and  on  examining  the  bag  found  the  skins  of  a  black  cat 
and  a  dog.  The  latter  appeared  to  have  been  taken  from  a  very 
large  and  valuable  animal,  belonging  to  a  species  kept  by  some 
gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  cattle.  On  the  person 
of  Hopwood  was  found  a  lancet,  which  he  understood  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  dogs.  Giles,  a  policeman,  said  that  the  prisoners 
were  at  the  office  a  few  days  before  on  a  similar  charge.  They  were 
found  in  possession  of  three  carcases  of  dogs.  On  searching  their 
lodgings,  he  found  five  skins,  which  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  very 
valuable  dogs.  Not  being  able  to  find  the  owners,  and  it  being  the 
first  charge  brought  against  them,  they  were  discharged.  The  bag 
and  lancet  were  the  same  as  they  then  had.  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  on 
referring  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  found  that  the  prisoners  could  be 
sentenced,  on  a  second  offence  being  proved,  to  receive  a  public 
whipping  besides  imprisonment.  He  would  remand  them,  to  give 
time  for  Deakin  to  find  the  owner  of  the  dog  from  which  the  skin  had 
been  taken ;  and,  if  the  offence  were  made  out,  he  should  not  deal  leniently 
with  them.  The  two  prisoners  were  then  remanded, 

Hopwood  and  Perryman  were  subsequently  brought  up  for  re-exami¬ 
nation.  Deakin,  the  constable,  stated  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  find 
the  owner  of  the  dog,  but  without  success.  On  the  day  of  the  last  exami¬ 
nation,  he  took  the  skin  to  a  currier,  who  said  that  it  was  the  largest 
fie  had  ever  seen,  and  that  it  had  not  been  taken  from  the  dog  more 
than  -ten  hours.  Sir  R.  Birnie  regretted  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  inflict  any  summary  punishment  upon  the  prisoners,  and  discharged 
them  for  want  of  evidence. 

DEDICATION  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  Rev.  James  Granger,  in  1772,  preached  a  sermon  against  cruelty 
to  animals,  in  the  parish  church  of  Shiplake,  in  Oxfordshire.  This  ser¬ 
mon  he  published,  for  the  singular  reason  that  it  had  offended  all  who 
heard  it,  as  he  himself  informs  us : — The  foregoing  discourse  gave 
almost  universal  disgust  to  two  considerable  congregations.^ It  is,  with 
great  humility,  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  candor  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  to  the  cool  consideration  of  those  who  were  pleased  to  cen- 
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sure  it,  and  by  whose  disapprobation ,  without  any  premeditated  designs 
of  the  author,  it  now  sees  the  light.”  It  was  also  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
most  cruel  characters  in  the  parish,  Thomas  Drayman,  in  a  strain  of 
original  caustic  humour,  on  the  principle  of  Horace  : — 

- -  “  ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  et  melius  plerumque  secat  res.” 

Ridicule  shall  frequently  prevail, 

And  cut  the  knot,  when  graver  reasons  fail. 

“  Neighbour  Tom, 

u  Having  seen  you  exercise  the  lash  with  greater 
rage,  and  heard  you  swear,  at  the  same  time,  more  roundly  and  forcibly 
than  any  of  your  brethren  of  the  whip  in  London,  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  yon  have  the  best  right  to  this  discourse.  But  I  am  afraid,  Tom, 
that  I  shall  in  some  parts  of  it  appear  as  great  a  barbarian  as  you  seem 
to  me  a  savage.  If  you  find  any  hard  words  in  it,  come  to  my  vicarage- 
house,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  them  to  you  in  as  familiar  lan¬ 
guage  as  you  talk  to  your  horses.  For  God’s  sake,  and  your  own,  have 
some  compassion  upon  those  poor  beasts ;  and  especially  upon  the  fore¬ 
horse  of  your  team.  He  is  as  sensible  of  blows  as  yourself,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  so  outrageously  punished  for  turning  aside  into  a  road 
to  which  he  was  long  accustomed,  when  you  were  fast  asleep  in  your 
waggon.  If  you  break  any  more  whips  upon  him,  and  repeat  horrid 
oaths,  wishing  yourself  *  damned  and  doubly  damned/  I  shall  take  care 
that  you  are  punished  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  as  well  as  by  your  own 
master  in  this  world  ;  and  give  you  fair  warning  that  a  worse  punish¬ 
ment  waits  for  you  in  the  next,  and  that  damnation  will  certainly  come 
according  to  your  call.  I,  however,  hope  better  things  of  you,  and  that 
all  your  punishment  will  be  in  this  life.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  your 
soul,  when  separated  from  your  body,  will  sleep  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  a  very  sensible  man,  it  may  inhabit  the 
fore-horse  of  a  dray,  and  suffer  all  the  pain  that  guilt  and  whip-cord  can 
give.  In  a  word,  Tom,  I  advise  you  to  fall  on  your  knees,  and  ask  God 
forgiveness  for  your  cruelty  and  your  oaths,  and  to  be  careful  for  the 
future  not  to  sleep  upon  the  road ;  to  drink  less  ale,  and  no  drams ;  so 
shall  you  save  your  whips,  and  your  horses,  your  body,  and  your  soul. 

“  I  am,  Tom,  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

“  JAMES  GRANGER.’* 

THE  RUSSIAN  POSTILION. 

[From  a  Corre»pondent.] 

Descending  a  hill  witn  five  horses  and  an  additional  yemchick  (or 
driver)  riding  on  the  off  leader,  it  fell  with  him,  and  they  were  among 
the  feet  of  the  others  in  a  moment.  The  sledge  was  stopped,  and  we 
pulled  the  man  out  by  the  leg,  not  expecting  to  find  him  alive  :  but  he 
got  up  rubbing  himself,  and  began  complaining  to  his  horse.  “What,” 
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said  he,  “to  treat  me  in  this  way  after  I  have  fed  you  so  long;  it  Is 
too  bad!”  and,  mounting  with  difficulty,  he  continued  for  the  rest  of 
the  stage  arguing  and  talking  to  his  horse  as  if  it  perfectly  understood 
him.  But  this  is  very  common  in  Russia,  where  cruelty  to  the  loner 
animate  is  unknown. 

CAUTION  TO  DRIVERS. 

Hatton  Garden.' — George  Ellis,  proprietor  of  the  Rock  Omnibus, 

and - Poole,  driver  of  one  of  Bolton’s  Omnibuses,  appeared  before 

Mr.  Rogers,  the  sitting  Magistrate,  on  a  summons,  charging  them  with 
furiously  driving  on  the  Paddington  road  on  the  2nd  of  August. 

Robert  Bradford,  Esq.  stated  that  he  was  driving  his  gig  along  the 
Paddington  road  on  the  day  stated;  and,  when  near  Pentonville,  Poole 
stopped  his  Omnibus  to  take  up  a  passenger.  At  this  moment  Ellis 
turned  his  Omnibus  round,  and,  bringing  the  pole  quite  across  the  door 
of  the  other,  effectually  prevented  any  one  from  getting  in.  In  so 
doing  the  Rock  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Bradford’s  gig,  and  forced  it 
in  between  the  two  Omnibuses,  where  it  was  completely  jammed, 
and  thereby  Mr.  Bradford  placed,  not  only  at  the  risk  of  his  gig  being 
smashed  to  pieces,  but  also  in  imminent  jeopardy  of  his  life. 

David  Caruthers,  Esq.,  stated  that  he,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  was 
in  his  own  gig  behind  Mr.  Hand’s  coach,  which  was  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  Omnibus  at  the  time;  and,  by  the  sudden  movement 
of  the  Rock  across  the  road,  Mr.  Hand’s  coach  was  driven  against  it. 
Mr.  Caruthers’  gig  dashed  up  against  Mr.  Hand’s  coach,  the  former 
gentleman  not  being  able  to  pull  up  in  time  to  avoid  the  collision :  and 
he  and  his  friends  very  narrowly  escaped  being  thrown  out.  Mr. 
Caruthers  added  that  having  many  opportunities  of  observing  the 
conduct  of  some  coachmen  on  that  road,  as  he  drives  it  almost  every 
day,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  him  that  lives  were  not 
more  frequently  sacrificed  than  they  are  by  the  furious  driving  practised 
on  it.  Two  years  ago  a  gentleman  was  driving  in  his  gig,  and  coming 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  Paddington  stages,  which  was  driving  at  the 
time  at  a  most  furious  rate,  was  thrown  out  and  had  his  thigh  fractured ; 
after  being  eonfined  to  his  bed  ever  since,  Mr.  Brodie,  the  surgeon, 
found  it  necessary  to  amputate  the  limb  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Rogers  observed  that,  by  a  clause  in  the  recent  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  regulating  stage  coaches,  any  constable  was  empowered  to 
take  a  driver,  whom  he  saw  driving  at  a  furious  rate,  or  otherwise 
improperly  behaving  himself,  off  his  box,  and  convey  him  directly 
before  a  Magistrate.  He  wished  that  this  fact  should  be  generally 
known,  and  that  the  new  police  constables  would  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Caruthers  said  that  he  considered  Ellis  was  solely  in  fault  in  the 
present  instance,  and  that  any  impropriety  Poole  was  guilty  of,  he  was 
forced  into  by  the  misconduct  of  the  other.  He  therefore  hoped  that 
Poole  might  not  be  fined. 
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Mr.  Rogers  acceded  to  his  request,  and  Poole  was  excused,  but  Ellis 
was  fined  in  the  highest  penalty — -20s,  the  Magistrate  regretting  that  he 
could  not  make  it  <£5. 

A  portion  of  the  penalty  being  awarded  by  the  Statute  to  Mr.  Bradford, 
the  complainant,  that  gentleman  requested  that  it  might  remain  with 
the  clerk,  and  be  given  to  the  first  police  constable  who  should  convict 
one  of  the  Paddington  coachmen  under  the  clause  of  the  Act  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Rogers. 

BARBAROUS  EXPERIMENT  ON  A  LIVING  DOG. 

.  [From  a  Correspondent,] 

When  we  called  at  the  house  of  Mr.  S.,  we  found  him  about  to  operate 
upon  a  young  terrier  dog.  He  told  us  he  would  prove  that  the  bleeding 
of  the  largest  artery  could  be  stopped  by  twisting  it,  instead  of  making  a 
ligature  in  the  usual  manner.  He  instantly  muzzled  the  little  victim,  and 
then  cut  down  towards  the  large  artery  of  the  thigh ;  which  having 
divided,  he  stopped  the  bleeding  of  this  blood-vessel  by  twisting  it. 
The  experiment  having  answered,  I  proposed  to  have  the  cut  healed, 
and  the  dog  taken  care  of.  Mr.  S.  said  he  had  much  more  to  show. 
Afterwards  this  monster  (for  I  cannot  call  him  a  man)  cut  off  the  thigh 
at  the  hip  joint ,  and  twisted  the  blood-vessels;  he  then  cutoff  the 
entire  shoulder  from  the  ribs:  observing  that  he  had  often  removed 
both  thighs  and  both  shoulders,  and  that  the  dog  had  lived  some  hours ; 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  feared  this  dog  would  not  survive  to 
have  the  right  shoulder  taken  off — and  he  was  right;]  for  the  dog  died 
before  he  could  be  turned  on  his  side  for  the  operator  to  get  at  the 
opposite  shoulder.  To  show  the  wanton  cruelty  of  this]  blood-thirsty 
experiment,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  twisting  an^artery  to 
suppress  the  haemorrhage,  though  long  known,  is  neither  relied  upon 
nor  adopted  in  any  surgical  operation  on  the  human  body,  a  ligature 
on  the  bleeding  vessel  being  established  as  the  only  safe  and  certain 
mode ;  and  this  effectual  remedy  is  far  easier  of  application  than  seizing 
an  artery  with  the  forceps,  so  as  to  twist  it.  Other  methods  of  sup¬ 
pressing  haemorrhage  from  blood-vessels,  in  operations,  have  been  long 
known ;  the  actual  cautery,  firm  pressure,  the  agarick  of  the  oak, 
intense  cold,  &c.  Besides,  the  contractibility  of  the  arteries  in  brute 
animals  is  so  much  greater  than  in  the  human  subject  that  no  criterion 
can  be  formed  of  the  value  of  a  remedy  which  is  successful  with  the 
former  when  applied  to  the  latter. 

INFAMOUS  CRUELTY. 

Lately,  Richard  Cannicott,  of  Steebeer  Farm,  near  Donyatt,  and  his 
son,  John  Cannicott,  of  Sea,  near  Ilminster,  agreed  with  Peter  Howard, 
of  Broadway,  for  a  wager  of  £100,  to  ride  the  mare  belonging  to 
Cannicott  against  Howard’s  horse,  from  the  Swan  Inn,  Ilminster,  to 
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Exeter,  and  back,  a  distance  of  66  miles.  The  first  of  the  horses  that 
arrived  at  Exeter  was  to  win  <£50,  and  the  first  that  returned  to 
Ilminster  was  also  to  receive  £50.  They  were  to  take  any  pace  they 
pleased  going,  but  were  to  return  in  a  trot.  They  started  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  Howard’s  horse,  after  falling  at  Huxitree,  arrived 
in  Exeter  in  two  hours  and  five  minutes ,  a  distance  of  33  miles  ! 
Howard’s  horse  returned  to  Ilminster  at  half  past  five  in  the  evening, 
and  was  immediately  taken  on  to  Broadway,  three  miles  farther,  where, 
upon  entering  the  yard,  the  lacerated  and  exhausted  animal  dropped 
down  dead.  Cannicott’s  mare  was  knocked  up  at  Honiton,  19  miles 
from  Exeter,  on  her  return,  and  died  in  a  few  hours  from  excess  of 
punishment  and  fatigue.  Both  animals  mere  aged.  Cannicott’s 
weight  is  14  stone.  The  wager  was  made  by  Cannicott’s  father. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  we  understand,  are  justly 
jndignant  at  the  atrocious  cruelty,  and,  if  it  should  have  stimulated 
them  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  act  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  result.  However,  we  re¬ 
commend  some  public-spirited  individuals,  after  due  enquiry  into  parti¬ 
culars,  to  get  some  hand-bills,  descriptive  of  their  infamous  cruelty, 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parties,  kept  constantly  posted 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  reside  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come. 

SYMPATHY  TOWARDS  THE  ANIMAL  CREATION. 

Extract  from  Sir  Richard  Hill’s  Deep  Things  of  God. 

There  are  few  things  which  prove  the  disorder  which  is  introduced 
into  the.  world  by  the  fall  more  than  the  severity  with  which  dumb 
creatures  are  often  used  by  those  with  whom  God  hath  placed  them 
under  subjection. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  many  unconverted  persons  (especially 
among  the  amiable  sex)  who,  from  a  certain  contexture  of  constitution, 
feel  much  for  animals  in  distress,  and  who  love  to  make  them  happy; 
surely  then  all  those  whose  feelings  are  heightened  by  religion,  and 
who  know  that  all  animals,  in  their  degree,  partake  of  the  miseries  of 
the  general  apostacy,  and  that  the  whole  creation  travaileth  and 
groaneth  on  this  account,  ought  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring 
things  back  to  their  original  state  in  Paradise,  where  I  doubt  not  but 
every  creature  flocked  about  the  happy  pair  in  innocence,  and  placed 
the  fullest  confidence  in  their  primaeval  lord.  And,  were  man  now  to 
show  himself  kind  and  tender-hearted  towards  them,  it  is  certain  that 
confidence  would  in  a  great  measure  be  recovered,  as  has  been  proved 
in  various  instances  (particularly  in  the  amity  subsisting  between  the 
excellent  Mr.Cowper,  author  of  the  Poems,  and  his  hares),  and  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  in  respect  of  the  intercourse  and  happiness 
among  the  different  orders  of  beings,  become  a  peaceful  millennial 
state.  The  wisest  man  that  ever  lived  (he  who  emphatically  was  the 
“Wisdom  of  God”  excepted)  has  left  it  on  record,  that  the  merciful  man 
is  merciful  to  his  beast;  by  which  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  as  much  the 
character  of  one  who  fears  God  to  be  indulgent  to  the  brute  creation, 
as  it  is  for  him  to  pray  or  to  give  alms. 
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Edward’  Butt, 
Richard  Newcomb 
Francis^Simfson, 
John  Davis, 
Francis  Jelly, 
John  Roden, 


Horatio  Gilchrist, 


Thomas  Mills, 
Robert  Hunt, 


William  Hunt,  1 


Matthew  Rooe, 
Parker  West, 


Aldermen . 


Our  readers  are  particularly  requested  to  bear  in  mind  the  faithful  details 
of  the  Stamford  bull-runni  rig  in  our  last  number,  with  the  r-espectable 
testimony  of  Mr.  Winks,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  only  apart  of  the 
horrid  scene  there  described.  This  will  enable  them  to  estimate  the  be¬ 
neficial  tendency  of  the  efforts  we  have  made,  and  the  modified  character 
of  the  anniversary  (such  as  was  never  before  witnessed)  which  we  are 
about  to  describe. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  correct  two  errors,  into  which,  in  our  last 
number,  we  lapsed  : — We  attributed  the  riotous  scenes  at  this  carnival  of 
cruelty,  vice,  profaneness,  and  blasphemy,  to  the  lowest  grades  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Stamford ;  to  whom  we  gave  the  appropriate  title,  as  we 
conceived,  of  “  savages .”  We  little  thought,  then,  of  styling  the  wor¬ 
shipful  mayor  a  bullard  ;  or  of  designating  several  of  the  worthy  aldermen 
bullards ;  or  of  supposing  that  most  of  these  worthies ,  with  their  sons, 
were  both  subscribers  to  these  scenes  and  renowned  bullards  themselves ; 
or  that  their  wives  and  daughters  were  to  be  seen  at  the  windows, 
manifesting  delight  at  the  sport;  or  that  Mr.  Read,  the  town-serjeant, 
and  mace-bearer  of  the  corporation,  paid  a  deposit,  and  concluded  the 
treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  bull  !  We,  also,  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
article  alluded  to,  really  thought  and  believed  there  was,  and  must  have 
been,  a  charter  for  the  bull-running  (which  we  now  know  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  it),  as  the  only  ground  to  account  for  its  continuance, 
during  a  period  of  600  years  ;  but,  before  the  number  was  published,  our 
opinion  was  somewhat  changed,  as  we  remarked  in  our  notice  to  readers 
and  correspondents .  We  did  not  then  suppose  that  the  bull  was  bought 
by  subscription ,  or  that  the  most  important  subscribers  were  to  be  found 
in  the  names  given  above,  or  that  a  spirit  of  intimidation  and  fear  was 
impressed  on  those  who  refused  to  contribute,  with  a  firm  assurance  that 
they  would  be  remembered  on  the  13th  of  November.  On  the  principle 
of  that  charity  which  “  thinketh  no  evil”  we  trust  our  readers  will 
pardon  us  for  such  errors. 

The  letters  of  our  correspondents  from  Stamford  prove  that  they 
considered  neither  their  persons  nor  their  property  safe,  had  they 
called  a  public  meeting,  or  signed  petitions  to  parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary,  which, 
from  political  feelings  connected  with  the  late  election,  was  anti¬ 
cipated  with  great  interest,  as  an  occasion  of  annoying  the  opposite 
party.  The  handbills  which  were  distributed,  and  posted  in  the  town, 
in  reprobation  of  the  bull-running,  were  even  obliged  to  be  printed  at 
Peterborough,  as  no  printer  in  Stamford  would  dare  to  offend  by 
printing  any  thing  of  that  tendency.  The  clergy  of  Stamford,  however, 
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and  ministers  of  different  denominations,  regarded  their  sacred  trust  At 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  on  the  6th  inst,  a  most  eloquent  and  impressive 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts,  rector,  most  forcibly 
denouncing  the  ensuing  scene,  and  depicting  in  glowing  language  (the 
effect  of  which  might  have  been  supposed  irresistible)  its  attendant  evils, 
offensive  to  God,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  man. 

The  Reverend  gentleman  selected  his  text  from  Gen.  i.  26. 

c<  Atid  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after,  our  likeness  :  and  let 
them  have  dominion  over  the  jish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth.” 

From  these  words  [the  preacher  observed  that  u  every  thing  around  us 
contains  ample  proof  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  and  of 
the  protecting  care  which  he  exercises  over  every  part  of  the  visible 
creation.  This  vast  world  of  wonders,  wherein  he  has  placed  us,  bears 
ample  testimomy  to  this.  The  firmament  is  the  reflecting  mirror  of  his 
wisdom  and  power.  Day  unto  day,  and  night  unto  night,  proclaim  his 
marvellous  loving-kindness.  Their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands, 
and  their  words  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  The  natural  world  bears  a 
strict  analogy  to  the  moral  dealings  of  God  with  his  creatures ;  and  the 
stupendous  scheme  of  redemption,  as  developed  in  the  Scriptures,  proves 
that  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  send  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  to  die  in  our  stead,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  How  strongly,  and  how  plainly,  has 
he  taught  11s  the  paternal  relation  in  which  he  stands  not  only  to  our¬ 
selves,  but  also  to  all  that  race  of  animated  existence  which  he  has  placed 
beneath  us !  They  are  all  the  work  of  his  mighty  hand  ;  they  all  wait 
upon  him,  that  he  may  give  them  meat  in  due  season  ;  when  he  gives  it 
them  they  gather  it,  and  when  he  opens  his  hand  they  are  filled  with 
good.  Amid  all  this  display  of  creative  benevolence,  man  was  appointed 
the  terrestrial  sovereign  of  the  brute  creation.  God  gave  him  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  on 
the  earth ;  he  gave  him  also  the  common  sympathies  of  his  nature  ta 
regulate  his  treatment  of  them,  and  the  better  faculty  of  reason,  to 
enable  him  to  dispense  to  them  the  rich  provision  which  the  benevolence 
of  God  destined  for  them.  Had  man  continued  innocent,  animals  might 
still  disport  themselves  in  harmless  gaiety  amid  the  fertile  valleys  of  this 
lower  world but  he  unhappily  became  a  sinner,  and  dragged  every 
animal  into  ruin  with  him.  The  ground  became  cursed  for  Ids  sake  ; 
thorns  and  thistles  did  it  produce  to  him,  and  the  comforts  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  animal  creation  shared  the  same  fate  and  the  same  vicissi¬ 
tudes  as  those  of  their  mighty  lord.  The  leaven  of  the  fall  poisoned 
every  thing.  Sin  has  caused  a  blighting  wind  to  pass  over  the  living 
generations  of  this  earth  ;  and  the  fear  of  man,  and  dread  of  man,  is  now 
upon  every  beast  of  the  earth ;  and  that  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
humanity  which  was  breathed  into  him  with  the  breath  of  life  has  been 
displaced  by  the  brutal  tendencies  of  his  unrenewed  nature  :  and  so  it 
will  remain  until  the  Spirit  of  God  which  originally  brooded  over  the 
waters  again  hovers  over  his  heart,  and  restores  him  to  that  image  of 
which  he  has  been  deprived  by  sin.  The  whole  earth  is  filled  with 
man’s  cruelties,  and,  instead  of  sympathising  with  the  miseries  and  the 
sufferings  he  has  brought  upon  created  being,  he  has  shown  every 
disposition  to  aggravate  and  embitter  them.  What  greater  proof  can  we 
have  of  an  utter  and  reckless  depravity.  Unresisted  sin  and  wicked¬ 
ness,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  make  a  man  cruel  and  inhuman.. 
But  did  God,  in  entrusting  the  brute  creation  to  the  care  of  man,  and! 
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in  giving  him  the  power  of  awing  their  brute  force  into  submission  and 
obedience,  at  the  same  time  give  him  the  power  to  put  them  to  unneces¬ 
sary  torture,  and  to  destroy  them  in  mere  wantonness?  Assuredly,  he 
did  not.  That  man  must  have  narrow  and  confined  views  of  the  intention 
of  his  Creator,  and,  moreover,  a  mind  insensible  to  the  nobler  feelings  of 
humanity,  who  can  entertain  such  an  idea.” 

The  Reverend  gentleman  then  introduced  the  conditions  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  which  God  made  with  Noah  respecting  the  inferior  creatures,  which 
is  found  in  the  9th  of  Genesis;,  he  also  explained,  and  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  provisions  of  the  Jewish  code,  respecting  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals,  as  laid  down  in  the  22nd  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
forcibly  noticed  God’s  protecting  care,  even  of  the  feathered  tribe,  whose 
melodies  sadden  the  grove,  when  deprived  of  their  little  households  : 
asserting,  also,  that  though  God  has  not  in  so  many  express  words  said, 
“  thou  shalt  not  bait,  thou  shalt  not  worry,  thou  shall  not  torture,”  he 
has  conveyed  to  us  many  indirect  admonitions  respecting  that  interesting 
branch  of  our  duty,  a  due  regard  to  the  comfort  of  his  dumb  creatures. 
He  then  proceeded  to  call  the  attention  of  his  congregation  to  the  main 
object  of  his  discourse.  u  And  now,  my  brethren,  let  us  turn  to  that 
branch  of  our  subject  which  more  immediately  applies  to  ourselves,  and 
which  my  situation  here  makes  it  imperative  on  me  to  bring  before  you. 
I  will  not  attempt  a  graphic  description  of  the  ensuing  disgusting  cere¬ 
mony  that  is  to  take  place  in  this  town,  which,  though  time  flings  its 
venerable  sanction  over  it  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  authority,  I  must 
still  pronounce  a  disgrace,  a  crying  stigma  upon  the  age  and  place  of 
your  abode.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  town  or  country  in  Europe 
where  a  similar  practice  prevails ;  I  understand,  the  customs  of  one 
Catholic  European  country  do  not  approach  to  it  in  barbarity :  you, 
therefore,  stand  alone  in  this  work  of  torture,  and  that,  forsooth,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  supposed  testamentary  bequest  of  some  heartless 
barbarian,  who  belonged  to  the  dark  and  ruder  periods  of  our  history. 
I  am  aware  that  this  debasing  custom  is  considered  by  the  more  reason¬ 
able  class  of  inhabitants  as  a  grievous  encroachment  upon  their  ordinary 
avocations,  and  a  material  drawback  upon  their  comforts,  and  even  some 
risk  to  their  personal  safety ;  yet  there  are,  I  fear,  others  among  them 
who  lend  too  willing  an  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  the  populace,  and 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  supporting  this  dangerous  diversion. 
With  respect  to  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  lower  sphere,  and  who,  from 
the  circumstances  of  their  birth,  have  a  sort  of  inbred  hereditary  taste 
for  this  barbarous  recreation,  something  may  be  said  to  extenuate,  though 
not  to  defend  the  passion.  It  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son;  it 
comes  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  deep-rooted  prejudice,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  most  unreasonable  of  our  prejudices  is  generally  the  strongest :  it  is 
familiar  to  them  from  their  infancy;  it  is  fostered  by  parental  authority, 
and  parental  example,  and  he  who  is  the  most  expert  and  the  most 
daring,  in  facing  the  enraged  animal,  gains  a  sort  of  enviable  notoriety 
among  his  fellows,  which  urges  him  on  to  fresh  feats  of  adventure  :  thus 
this  barbarous  amusement  too  readily  falls  in  with  the  corrupt  propensi¬ 
ties  of  uneducated  life,  and  finds  a  soil  too  well  adapted  to  its  growth 
and  nourishment.  I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  suppose  that  any¬ 
thing  I  can  offer  from  this  place  will  have  any  influence  in  abating  the 
practice,  or  checking  its.  progress,  even  were  those  who  are  the  most 
active  promoters  of  it  present  to  hear  what  I  say  ;  yet,  as  it  does  please 
God  sometimes  to  melt  the  heart  of  man,  I  would  put  it  to  them,  if  there 
be  any  here,  whether  it  is  consistent  with  that  rank  which  man  holds  in 
the  scale  of  creation  to  pursue  this  noble  unoffending  animal  for  a 
whole  day,  with  unrelenting,  unmitigated  cruelty ;  and  finally  to  take 
away  the  life  of  the  defenceless  victim,  and  feast  upon  its  mangled  carcase 
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Do  the  followers  of  this  custom  suppose  that  the  beasts  of  the  field  are 
without  sensation?  and  just  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  bear  the  merci¬ 
less  attacks  of  their  tormentors,  without  the  accompanying  agony  of  pain? 
Do  not  they  give  forth  the  same  symptoms  of  suffering  and  pain  as  the 
human  species — show  the  same  aspect  of  fear  at  a  menaced  blow,  and 
the  same  shrink  of  agony  after  the  infliction  of  it  ?  Are  they  not  as  fear¬ 
fully  and  wonderfully  made  as  ourselves — liable  to  the  same  infirmities, 
endowed  with  the  same  instincts  and  feelings  as  our  own  species  ?  Let 
him,  then,  who  will  be  first  and  foremost  in  the  shout  and  yell  of  cruelty, 
on  the  ensuing  day,  when  he  applies  the  goad,  or  any  other  instrument 
of  torture,  or  urges  the  dog  on  the  devoted  victim  of  that  day’s  amuse¬ 
ment,  let  him,  I  say,  reflect  4  upon  the  unexplored  depth  and  intensity 
of  suffering  which  he  inflicts  upon  a  poor  dumb  animal,  of  which  it 
cannot  tell,  and  against  which  it  can  offer  no  remonstrance.’  It  cannot 
say  to  him,  as  the  ass  said  to  Balaam,  4  what  have  I  done  to  thee,  that 
thou  smitest  me  ?’  Numbers  xxii.  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  the  cruelties  of 
your  forefathers  are  no  longer  practised ;  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  this 
ceremony  is  now  conducted  with  considerable  mitigation,  and  that  no 
unfair  or  unnecessary  means  of  torture  are  allowed.  I  have  witnessed 
the  degrading  spectacle,  and  certainly  the  impression  upon|  my  mind 
was  that  of  Solomon,  that  4  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.’ 
There  are  also  other  evils,  besides  those  which  attend  the  pursuit  of  the 
animal,  arising  out  of  this  unseemly  custom.  There  are  the  oaths,  blas¬ 
phemies,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery  previously  to  letting  the  animal 
out ;  the  midnight  revelry,  the  suspension  of  business,  the  disorder  and 
mischief  introduced  into  families,  the  exhibition  of  vice  and  licentiousness 
which  must  attend  a  general  rush  of  the  populace  into  these  scenes  of 
iniquity  and  corruption,  where  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature  find  their 
full  play  ;  all  this  must  have  a  fatal  and  weighty  effect  upon  the  morals 
of  this  devoted  town,  already  sufficiently  distracted  from  other  unhappy 
causes.* 

44  My  brethren,  these  observations  are  made  from  no  other  motive  than 
a  wish  to  point  out  the  demoralizing  nature  of  this  odious  practice,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  God’s  all-pervading  grace,  without  which  all  human  argu¬ 
ments  are  vain,  to  show  its  heinousness  in  his  sight,  and  its  fatal  influence 
upon  your  spiritual  interests.  I  can  have  no  other  feeling  than  that  of 
affectionate  concern  for  the  safety  of  your  immortal  souls.  It  may  be 
said,  why  hold  out  this  singular  pastime  to  scorn  and  reprobation,  when 
other  sports,  equally  tinctured  with  cruelty,  are  pursued  with  avidity  by 
the  wealthy  and  titled  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  the  field,  on  the 
race-course,  and  in  the  ring?  Indeed,  why  not  attack  the  cruelties  that 
are  annually  practised  within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  very  pulpit  ?  f  I 
am  not  here  to  defend  these ;  if  they  come  within  the  scope  of  these 
observations,  they  must  share  the  same  sweeping  condemnation.. 

44  After  all,  I  doubt  whether  any  thing  I  can  say  here  will  have'the 
effect  of  stopping,  or  even  abating  the  practice.  I  know  full  well  that 
it  will  be  pursued  with  the  same  eagerness:  I  have  no  hope  that  a  mere 
sermon  from  this  place  will  be  attended  to  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  growing  moral  influence,  and  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  will  put 
down  this  glaring  breach  of  public  morals,  and  that  it  will  hereafter  be 
known  only  as  a  sort  of  ^historic  curiosity.’’ 

The  Preacher  here  gave  his  reasons  for  this  assertion,  by  alluding 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  quoting  the  self-devotion  of 
Ttelemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk,  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  combats 

*  Alluding  to  the  feuds  arising  from  the  late  election, 
t  The  cockpit  resorted  to  at  the  races  is  in  an  outbuilding  attached  to  the  hotel 

opposite  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
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of  Roman  gladiators.*  “A  similar  result  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
await  the  practice  here,  and,  in  order  to  hasten  it,  let  us  use  every  means 
in  our  power  :  refusal  of  contributions,  persuasion,  reasoning,  unwearied 
activity,  example,  authority,  admonition,  remonstrance,  prayer ;  on  the 
use  of  all  these  we  may  justly  expect  the  blessing  of  God.  Let  the 
parent  instil  an  abhorrence  of  this  practice  into  his  child ;  the  master 
into  his  servant,  his  apprentice,  and  others  in  his  employment.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  age  of  refinement,  of  intellect,  of  liberal  principles  ;  let  it 
not  then  continue  to  be  stained  with  this  relic  of  barbarism.  The 
safety  of  this  place  may  be  endangered  by  the  continuance  of  this  demo¬ 
ralizing  evil ;  it  may  be  conducting  us  rapidly  onwards  to  1  the  day  of 
the  Lord’s  vengeance,  and  the  year  of  his  recompenses/  Isa.  xxxiv.  8. 
Think  not  that  its  being  clothed  in  the  time-worn  mantle  of  600  years 
will  put  it  out  of  the  pale  of  God’s  retributive  justice.  If  we  tyrannize 
over  his  inferior  creatures,  he  may,  upon  the  principle  of  retribution, 
‘  give  our  inheritance  to  the  cormorant  and  bittern  to  possess ;  to  the  owl 
and  the  raven  to  dwell  in  ;  make  it  an  habitation  for  dragons,  and  a 
court  for  owls;  where  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  meet  with  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  island,  and  the  satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fellow ;  where 
the  screech  owl  shall  find  herself  a  place  of  rest,  and  where  the  vulture 
shall  be  gathered,  every  one  with  her  mate,’  Isa.  xxxiv.  14.  Do  not, 
then,  suffer  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ;  co-operate  in  the  abolition 
of  this  practice,  and  pray  that  the  light  of  gospel  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
may  dart  its  benignant  ray  upon  your  fellow  townsmen,  and  melt  their 
hearts  into  tenderness  towards  all  God’s  creatures;  that  at  his  second 
coming,  to  judge  the  world,  you  may  hear  from  his  lips  that  cheering 
sentence,  1  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord.”7 

From  such  an  admirable  discourse  we  anticipate  the  greatest  benefit,  not 
merely  in  reference  to  those  who  were  present,  but  also  in  its  influence  on 
public  opinion.  Several  who  heard  it,  but  had  previously  given  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  bull-running,  declared  that  their  view  of  the  practice  was 
so  changed  that  they  resolved  never  again  to  give  the  least  countenance 
to  it.  To  this  may  be  added  the  great  probability  (of  which  our  readers, 
will  presently  judge  for  themselves)  that  another  bull-running  will  not 
take  place ;  and  that,  provided  ordinary  zeal  and  energy  be  displayed, 
we  trust  the  worthy  rector,  on  the  13th  of  Nov.  1831,  which  falls  on  a 
Sunday,  will  enjoy  the  enviable  and  heartfelt  satisfaction,  from  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Mary’s,  of  adverting  to  its  legislative  abolition.  The  minister  of 
the  Baptist  chapel  also  addressed  his  congregation  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  exhorting  them  to  co-operate  with  those  who  were  endeavouring 
to  abolish  this  licentious  scene.  Some  extracts  from  the  description  of 
it  in  the  Voice  of  Humanity  were  read,  and  that  work  was  strongly  re¬ 
commended  to  the  individual  interest  of  all  present. 

As  the  time  of  the  anniversary  drew  near,  the  eyes  of  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  public  were  fixed  upon  Stamford,  and  particularly  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  magistracy.  Persons  from  a  considerable  distance  came 
into  the  town  to  see  the  issue.  The  editors  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
newspaper,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  giving  a  series  of  most 
able  and  impressive  articles  in  reprobation  of  this  custom,  and  pointing 
out  the  constitutional  means  of  obtaining  its  immediate  abolition,  and  to 
whom  we  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  our  obligations  for 
information  derived  on  this  important  subject  from  their  columns,  sent  a 
reporter  to  remain  in  the  town,  and  witness  the  scene.  The  Society  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  sent  Mr.  Jackson  as  an  agent  to 
endeavour  by  every  means  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  the  ensuing  an¬ 
niversary  :  he  waited  on  the  mayor,  to  know  whether,  in  his  magisterial 
*  See  Dr.  Arnold’s  sermons;  also  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  Vol.  V.  p,  206.  8vo. 
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capacity,  he  intended  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  ensuing  riot, 
and^  breach  of  the  peace,  and  was  directed  to  attend  the  following 
day  at  a  full  bench  of  magistrates.  Mr.  Jackson  was  requested  to  state 
his  views  and  wishes  on  the  subject.  He  brought  forward  a  variety  of 
arguments,  tending  to  prove  the  illegality,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  and 
immoral  tendency,  of  this  annual  carnival.  They,  however,  unanimously 
declined  to  interfere ,  alleging  that  the  populace  looked  to  it  as  a  privi¬ 
lege  which  they  had  a  right  to  claim, — as  a  privilege  which  had  been 
granted  them  for  many  centuries, — as  a  privilege  which  could  not 
now  be  refused  to  them  without  very  serious  disturbances.  As  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  practice,  the  mayor  stated  that  it  was  quite  a  mistaken 
notion.  Mr.  Jackson,  finding  that  all  his  arguments  and  remonstrances 
were  in  vain,  left  the  magistrates  with  regret.  Having  for  so  many  years 
permitted  the  custom  without  uttering  a  single  remonstrance  against  it — 
having  sanctioned  it  by  their  presence — having  assisted  to  support  it  by 
their  contributions — they  doubtless  felt  themselves  placed  in  awkward 
circumstances.  Their  sons,  we  ascertained,  were  most  of  them  notorious 
bullards,  promoting  the  sport  by  their  money,  their  counsels,  and  their 
presence.  We  found,  also,  that  a  number  of  young  men,  chiefly  the 
sons  of  respectable  tradesmen,  visit  the  houses  of  those  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  most  favorable  to  the  practice,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  money  to  purchase  the  animal ;  and  that,  when  they  cannot 
readily  obtain  subscriptions,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  hold 
out  a  threat  that  such  individuals  shall  be  remembered  on  the  13th.  It  is 
with  infinite  satisfaction  we  state,  that,  finding  the  eyes  of  the  public  so 
vigilantly  directed  to  them,  the  corporation  and  the  bullards  were  led  to 
resolve  that  none  of  those  horrible  cruelties  detailed,  in  our  last  number, 
and  which  are  customary ,  should  take  place.  < 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  our  correspondents,  residing  in  Stamford, 
were  intimidated  from  acting  upon  the  advice  we  gave  them, — to  get  an 
explicit  answer  from  the  corporation,  and  if  the  reply  were  a  refusal  to 
interfere,  or  even  an  unsatisfactory  one,  to  sign  a  memorial  to  the  Right 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  stating  this  fact,  and 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  law  of  the  land,  from  this  nuisance,  riot, 
and  breach  of  the  peace.  We  have  authority  to  state  that  such  an  appli¬ 
cation  would  have  been  attended  to. 

On  the  13th,  according  to  annual  custom,  the  rabble  began  to 
assemble  soon  after  nine  o’clock.  The  beast  market  was  the  place 
selected  for  the  first  part  of  the  celebration  of  this  custom.  The  lower 
windows  of  all  the  houses  in  the  street  were  closed  and  defended  by 
shutters  or  stout  boards.  The  two  ends  of  Broad-street  were  barricadoed 
with  a  number  of  carts  and  waggons,  as  well  as  all  the  avenues  which  led 
to  the  scene  of  action.  We  were  assured  by  friends  that  we  should  be 
exposed  to  insult  and  danger,  if  our  errand  there  was  suspected  :  we 
accordingly  used  suitable  precautions,  and  obtained  admission  to  the 
house  of  a  respectable  tradesman.  We  found  the  good  wife,  whose 
appearance  and  conduct  were  very  matronly,  busily  employed  in  placing 
her  daughters,  and  several  of  their  female  friends,  in  situations  the  most 
favorable  for  witnessing  the  sport.  She  told  us  that  she  had  no  doubt 
it  would  be  a  good  bull-running,  as  they  had  got  u  a  fine  livesome 
creature.”  About  500  “  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort”  were  collected 
together  in  the  streets,  many  of  whom  were  provided  with  bludgeons. 
But  it  was  resolved  by  the  committee  of  bullards  that  no  person  should 
strike  the  bull!  What  wonderful  reformation  have  we  not  accomplished 
by  our  last  number  !  We  saw  one  fellow  knocked  down  for  striking  the  bull 
with  his  stick  !  The  waggons  were  loaded  with  spectators,  among  whom 
were  many  women  and  children.  The  door-steps,  walls,  lamps,  and  many 
of  the  roofs,  were  occupied  by  persons  of  a  simijar  description.  The  win- 
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(lows  which  afforded  a  good  view  of  the  sport  were  filled  with  well  dressed 
persons.  After  many  false  alarms  had  been  given,  and  many  mischievous 
tricks  practised,  the  gates  of  the  stable  were  thrown  open  at  eleven  o’clock, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  bull  came  forth.  Me  was  a  noble  creature,  of 
a  red  and  white  color,  and  seemed  deserving  of  better  treatment.  But 
the  scene  we  are  about  to  describe  is  allowed  by  every  one  to  bear  no 
comparison ,  as  regards  riot,  and  cruelty  to  the  animal,  to  the  former 
ones,  it  being  generally  known  that  the  proceedings  were  watched.  The 
bullards  made  a  trial  of  his  abilities,  by  hunting  him  last  Christmas, 
and  were  so  pleased  with  the  proofs  he  exhibited  of  his  prowess,  that 
they  immediately  determined  to  secure  him  for  their  own.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Reid,  the  town- serjeant  and  mace-bearer,  struck  a  bargain  for  him, 
and  paid  down  a  deposit.  Mr.  Newland  undertook  the  office  of  col¬ 
lector,  and  soon  obtained  the  requisite  sum.  Among  the  willing  contri¬ 
butors,  of  10s.  and  5s.  each,  were  found  two  sons  of  Mr.  Askew,  the 
mayor, — Mr.  Gilchrist,  one  of  the  magistrates, — Mr.  Simpson,  jun. 
(son  of  the  late  mayor,) — Mr.  Lawson,  the  coach  proprietor, — Mr. 
Edwards,  the  coal  merchant, — Mr.  John  Dickenson,  fish-monger  and 
publican,  and  many  others  equally  respectable ;  but,  from  the  great  pre¬ 
caution  used,  we  are  not  yet  able  to  give  a  complete  list. 

The  bull  walked  slowly  into  the  crowd,  evidently  surprised  and  inti¬ 
midated,  but  without  the  least  appearance  of  ferocity,  and  without  mani¬ 
festing  the  least  disposition  to  do  mischief.  Mischief,  however,  was  the 
object  of  most  present ;  and  about  a  score  of  the  most  daring  en¬ 
deavoured  to  irritate  the  animal,  by  making  strange  and  uncouth  gestures 
within  two  or  three  yards  of  him — by  thrusting  their  hats  in  his  face — 
by  pulling,  pinching,  and  twisting  his  tail — by  rolling  empty  hogsheads 
against  him — by  throwing  armfuls  of  straw  upon  him — by  dashing 
buckets  of  water  over  him — and  by  continually  placing  before  him  an 
effigy,  a  stuffed  figure  of  a  man.  These  tricks  were  practised  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  without  producing  the  wished-for  result  of  rendering  the 
animal  furious.  Except  occasionally  tossing  the  effigy  when  it  was  actually 
thrown  upon  his  horns,  he  did  little  more  than  walk  about  the  street, 
carefully  examining  every  avenue,  to  see  if  he  could  make  his  escape 
from  company  so  disagreeable  to  him.  At  one  time  he  endeavoured  to 
creep  under  the  waggon  which  barricadoed  the  street.  About  a  quarter 
before  twelve  a  lad,  who  was  fool-hardy  enough  to  place  the  effigy  upon 
the  bull’s  horns,  was  caught  by  him  and  tossed  :  he  lay  on  the  ground  in 
a  state  of  insensibility  from  an  injury  on  the  head,  and  in  this  state  some  of 
his  associates  carried  him  into  a  public  house.  No  one,  however,  interfered 
to  put  a  stop  to  sport  which  threatened  to  prove  so  dangerous ;  and  scores 
more  were  immediately  found  ready  to  take  the  place  of  their  fallen 
companion,  and  to  achieve  deeds  equally  daring.  Yes,  one  of  the  very 
men  who  bore  his  fellow  away,  and  had  his  dress  stained  with  his  blood, 
returned  to  the  attack.  Another  was  soon  after  thrown  down  by  the 
animal.  One  of  the  valiant  crew  swore  that  the  tail  of  the  bull  was  too 
long,  and  took  out  his  knife  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  that  evil  ;  he 
very  narrowly  escaped  injury,  and  was  warned  by  his  friends  not  to 
make  the  attempt  again.  On  seizing  the  animal’s  tail  a  second  time, 
however,  he  was  not  so  fortunate ;  the  bull  caught  him  by  his  dress, 
shook  him  very  severely,  and,  not  being  able  to  disentangle  his  horns, 
struck  him  twice  on  the  head.  lie  was  taken  up  for  dead ;  and  the 
bullards,  being  considerably  cowed  by  this  circumstance,  allowed  the  bull 
to  return  to  his  stable.  This  young  man,  whose  name  we  understood 
was  Monk,  a  soap-boiler,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Alderman  Simpson,  was 
seriously  hurt,  and  was  conveyed  on  a  litter  to  the  infirmary! 

At  two  o’clock  the  rabble  returned  to  their  sport,  with  their  numbers 
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very  considerably  increased.  The  bull  wag  again  let  loose  in  Broad  Street 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  clamors  of  the  populace,  the  barriers  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  bull  driven  into  the  meadows,  beating  down  two  or  three 
persons,  though  we  do  not  know  with  what  injury.  Here  he  got  into- a 
field,  in  which  some  cows  were  feeding,  and  it  was  with  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  mob  succeeded  in  getting  him  back  into  the  town.  It  was 
now  made  evident  who  were  the  patrons  and  promoters  of  the  sport. 
Several  gentlemen  mounted  on  hunters,  among  whom  we  perceived  the 
son  of  the  mayor,  joined  in  the  pursuit  at  the  head  of  the  rabble, 
which  was  every  moment  greatly  increasing  in  numbers.  Mean¬ 
while  the  bull  led  them  the  way  to  Little  Casterton,  a  distance  of  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  miles,  where  he  kept  his  pursuers  at  bay  for  nearly 
three  hours.  About  dusk  they  succeeded  in  getting  him  back  into  the 
town-,  and  ultimately  into  what  they  call  “  his  own  meadow,”  meaning 
the  meadow  which  was  originally  given  by  Earl  Warren  to  promote  this 
object,  but  which  has,  we  are  credibly  informed,  long  since  ceased  to  be 
so  employed.  Here  the  bullards  brought  ropes  to  fix  on  him  and  drag 
him  through  the  river  Welland,  as  is  the  usual  custom  ;  but  no  one  durst 
approach  to  accomplish  it.  From  this  failure  they  were  also  disap¬ 
pointed  of  dragging  him  through  the  town  by  torch-light.  In  this  mea¬ 
dow  the  poor  animal  bravely  defended  himself  against  all  their  attacks, 
terrifying  them  by  his  loud  bellowings,  and  occasionally  inflicting 
injury  upon  them,  till  at  length,  favored  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  heavy  rain,  and  the  swampy  state  of  the  meadow,  he  'completely 
eluded  their  search,  and  they  were  compelled,  very  reluctantly,  to  give 
up  the  pursuit  about  nine  o’clock.  This  they  did,  expressing  their  full 
determination  to  renew  their  sport  on  the  morrow  (Sunday),  as  soon  as 
it  was  light,  or  at  least,  if  that  were  not  permitted  them,  to  claim  their 
right  to  “  finish  him  ”  on  the  Monday  morning.  We  did  not  accompany 
them  to  every  place ;  but  we  were  informed  in  the  evening  that  seven 
persons  had  been  injured  more  or  less  in  the  course  of  the  day,  one  of 
whom  had  three  of  his  ribs  broken  !  This  person,  up  to  the  time  of 
putting  our  work  to  press,  was  not  expected  to  recover.  The  committee 
of  bullards-met  on  the  Monday  night,  and  resolved  that  the  bull  should 
be  sent  to  a  place  six  miles  from  Stamford  ;  and  that  another  bull-run¬ 
ning  should  take  place  next  Christmas,  when  less  interference  might’  be 
expected.  General  expressions  of  disappointmentwere  manifested  at  this 
bull-running,  and  particularly  at  the  bull  not  being  baited  with  dogs,  as 
usual,  in  the  meadow.  The  populaco  ejaculated, — “  never  saw  such  a  bull- 
running , — no  sport , — no  bull-baiting f  &c.  A  dog  was  set  at  the  bull,  in 
the  meadow,  where  it  had  always  been  customary  to  bait  him  with  dogs, 
but  was  immediately  withdrawn  by  the  order  of  some  person,  and  a  cry 
was  raised  of  spies,”  “no  baiting &c. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  were  compelled  to  witness  many  collateral 
effects  resulting  from  the  annual  return  of  this  barbarous  sport.  There 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  least  sympathy  with  those  who  suffered ;  they 
were  merely  lifted  out  of  the  way  that  the  fun  might  go  on.  Even  by 
those  who  do  not  witness  the  disgusting  scenes,  the  matter  is  talked  of 
with  perfect  indifference  ;  and,  by  keeping  almost  open  house  on  the 
13th,  the  children  are  insensibly  led  to  anticipate  the  day  with  pleasure. 
Then  there  was  drunkenness,  at  a  very  early  part  of  the  day,  and  that 
not  confined  to  the  male  part  of  the  population.  And  females,  many 
females,  took  part  also  in  the  oaths  and  blasphemies  which  were  uttered, 
and  in  the  obscene  jests  which  were  bandied  about.  There  has  been 
dreadful  loss  of  life,  at  different  times,  of  which  we  instanced  in  our  last 
Number  the  horrid  death  of  a  man  who  jumped  into  the  Welland  after 
the  bull,  and  seizing  it  by  the  tail  swore  he  would  follow  it,  if  it  went  to 
hell  !  His  name  we  have  since  learnt  was  Benjamin  Overton.  An  old  in- 
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Itabitant  of  the  town  told  us  that  he  could  recollect  seven  cases  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  either  been  killed,  or  who  had  afterwards  died  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  injuries  they  had  received  from  the  infuriated  animals. 
He  also  mentioned  several  cases  of  persons  who  had  died  from  severe 
colds  which  were  owing  to  their  fording  the  river  when  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
cessive  .perspiration.  Are  these  frequent  and  continued  instances  which 
have  now  occurred  to  be  passed  by  unheeded  ?  We  say  that  if  either  of 
■the  unfortunate  persons  whom  we  have  mentioned  should  die,  the  warrant 
of  the  coroner  ought  to  arrest  every  one  of  the  parties  concerned.  We 
say  that  the  conduct  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  constitutes  sufficient 
ground  of  complaint  to  the  secretary  of  state.  We  say,  also,  that  it 
.constitutes  sufficient  ground,  in  itself,  to  petition  Parliament  respecting 
them.  In  short,  we  can  now  add  our  own  personal  testimony  to  that  of 
many  credible  witnesses  who  have  been  before  us,  that  the  bull-running  at 
Stamford  is  a  scene  of  lawless  riot,  and  of  wantoncruelty  ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  being  checked  by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  set  to  be  the  faithful 
administrators  of  law  and  justice,  “a  terror  to  evil  works — revengers  to 
execute  wrath  on  those  who  do  evil,”  these  bull-hunters  have  their  sanction 
and  support ;  while  those  who  would  fain  put  down  the  nuisance  are  treated 
with  scorn  and  contempt.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  refer  continually  to  the 
bequest  of  Lord  Warren;  they  know  well  that  the  intention  of  that  mis 
taken  Earl  has  long  ceased  to  be  complied  with,  and  that  their  money 
goes  to  purchase  the  animal  that  is  to  be  worried.  If,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  we  suppose  that  either  a  Charter  or  a  Bequest  were  in  full 
force,  could  either  the  one  or  the  other  afford  protection  in  a  court  of  law 
to  any  persons  who  promote  a  nuisance,  riot,  or  breach  of  the  peace? 
It  is  in  vain  they  tell  us  that  the  features  of  barbarity  which  once  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  custom  shall  distinguish  it  no  longer  ;  what  we  wish,  what 
all  the  friends  of  humanity  and  good  order  must  wish,  is  not  an  abatement, 
as  in  the  present  instance ,  but  a  complete  removal  of  the  nuisance.  The 
traditionary  account  of  Lord  Warren's  Bequest  requires  that  a  mad  bull 
should  be  furnished  for  this  purpose ;  why  then  do  they  furnish  a  tame 
bull  ?  And,  if  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  bequest  in  one 
case,  why  should  they  in  another?  Do  the  magistrates  tell  us  that  they 
fear  the  consequences  of  their  interference  ?  And  what  is  the  momentary 
clamor  of  a  base  rabble,  compared  with  the  approving  smile  of  the  wise 
and  good  ?  Such  interference  is  not  without  precedent.  Look  at  the  case 
-of  Tutbury.  A  similar  practice  prevailed  in  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire, 
under  circumstances  of  still  greater  barbarity.  That  too  had  the  venerable 
atamp  of  antiquity  upon  it.  But,  after  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  four  centuries,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  steward  of  Tut¬ 
bury,  together  with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  to  their  great 
honor,  petitioned  against  it,  and  that  cruel  and  ridiculous  custom  was 
entirely  abolished  in  the  year  1778.  Let  the  friends  of  decency  and 
morality  immediately  petition  the  parliament  to  wipe  off  this  disgraceful 
stain  from  Stamford,  and  from  other  towns  of  which  we  have  given 
instances  in  our  pages  (50,  51,  and  52).  Let  all  or  any  who  would 
uphold  the  character  of  the  pious,  the  humane,  the  peaceable  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Stamford,  sign  petitions  without  loss  of  time,  or  no  legis¬ 
lative  remedy  can  be  given  to  suppress  the  next  anniversary ;  the  cha- 
racter-/ess  are  those  who  refuse,  and  take  the  opposite  side.  We  have 
long  contemplated  an  amended  act ,  which,  while  it  simply  confirms 
what  the  legislature  ostensibly  promised  in  1822,  will  effectually  abolish 
these  disgraceful  scenes.  There  are  reasons  which  induce  us  to  with¬ 
hold  it  till  the  next  number;  but  a  copy  of  it  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  editors.  Besides  petitioning  parliament,  we  would  re¬ 
commend  the  clergy  of  Stamford  to  memorialize  their  excellent  and 
benevolent  Diocesan  ;  and  we  hope  that  similar  efforts  will  be  made  by 
other  towns  thus  circumstanced. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity, 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  the  Prosecutions  of  the  Society  against  Cruelty  to  Animals,  from  August  to 
October,  1830, — requesting  the  favor  of  their  insertion.  I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

Oval,  Kenningion.  *  LEWIS  GOMPERTZ. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  suggestions  for  extending  the  objects  of  this  publication 
have  been  received,  which,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  each  of  our 
valued  correspondents,  shall  receive  the  most  mature  consideration. 
We  may  observe,  in  reference  to  one  suggestion,  that  we  have  re¬ 
solved  to  combine  Petitions  respecting  the  objects  of  this  work;  and, 
when  requested,  they  will  be  drawn  up  and  forwarded  by  Coach, 
gratuitously.  The  following  sketch  may  be  useful. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  (City,  Borough, 
Town,  or  Village,  in  the  County  of)  Sheweth — That  your  Petitioners 
(Substance  of  Petition)  implore  your  Hon.  House  to  pass  a  Law  for 
its  immediate  extinction.  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Commons,  &c.  &c. 

Petitions  will  be  free  of  postage  if  addressed  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  when  endorsed  “Petitions,”  left  open  at  both  ends,  and 
the  weight  not  exceeding  six  ounces.  The  Petitions  may  be  written 
on  stout  paper,  when  parchment  cannot  be  procured.  It  is  obvious 
that  some  further  care,  than  has  hitherto  been  employed,  is  necessary 
respecting  the  choice  of  Members  to  whom  Petitions  are  entrusted. 
When  petitioners  are  undecided  in  this  respect,  their  petitions,  if 
addressed  to  the  Editors,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Members  who 
will  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

To  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  press  we  feel  greatly  indebted 
for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  the  objects  of  this  publication  have 
been  enforced  and  advocated.  We  feel  lively  gratitude,  which  we  hope 
will  never  be  obliterated,  to  those  Editors  who,  at  the  appearance  of 
our  first  number,  sent  us  their  own  articles  on  the  leading  objects  of 
this  publication.  We  still  renew  the  request  to  them,  and  to  our  readers, 
as  it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  can  see  all  that  issues  from  the  public 
press.  Thus,  we  trust  that,  already,  the  acquisition  of  several 
valuable  friends  has  been  obtained,  to  whom,  otherwise,  we  should 
have  been  strangers. 

Communications  for  insertion  must  arrive,  at  latest,  before  the 
termination  of  the  month,  previously  to  publishing ;  and  such  as  refer 
to  the  objects  under  discussion  are  particularly  requested,  We  are  not 
favorable  to  anonymous  communications.  The  name  and  address 
should,  at  least,  be  confided  to  the  Editors.  From  those  who  give 
us  neither  the  influence  of  their  name  nor  the  assistance  of  their 
Benefaction  we  expect  little. 

We  are  sorry  to  state  that  the  Pits  noticed  in  our  last  number  con¬ 
tinue  in  operation,  with  every  atrocious  cruelty,  without  receiving 
the  least  check  from  any  quarter.  The  Metropolitan  Police  parade  on 
the  outside,  without  receiving  any  instructions  to  interfere  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  scenes  within.  The  notorious  Samuel  Wedgebury  who 
suffered  three  months  imprisonment  in  consequence  of  an  indictment  by 
the  Parish  authorities  against  his  Pit  in  Green  Dragon  Yard,  Holborn, 
has  very  lately  opened  a  Pit  for  Bear  and  Badger-baiting  and  Dog¬ 
fighting  at  Notting  Dale,  Kensington.  He  is  also  about  to  open  anothe' 
Pit  of  the  same  description  in  James’s  Street,  Oxford  Street. 

The  prevention  of  Hydrophobia,' — as  there  is  no  Legislative  measure 
at  present  before  Parliament,  will  be  deferred  to  the  next  number. 
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We  have  already  given  sufficient  observations  on  prevention ;  and  ins 
the  next  Number  we  shall  comment  on  the  Parliamentary  proceedings. 

Communications  are  requested  respecting  Bull-baiting  and  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  work.  We  have  not  yet  heard  whether  any  proceedings 
have  been  instituted  against  Miss  Jilice  Coitam ,  and  whether  her 
Licence  is  continued. 

The  space  necessary  for  the  important  proceedings  at  the  Stamford 
Bull-running  has  disarranged  the  work  at  the  time  of  publication,, 
'which  was  consequently  postponed  to  the  25th.  Inst.  We  appeal  to 
that  article  as  an  instance  of  the  benefit  we  expect  to  result  from  this 
work,  which  we  trust  will  become  more  apparent  in  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  Number.  It  is  obvious  that  the  extensive  correspondence 
indispensably  necessary  for  conducting  this  publication,  on  the  plan 
stated  in  the  Prospectus,  while  it  makes  increasing  demands  upon 
our  time,  which  we  cheerfully  and  gratuitously  give,  makes  also,  in 
the  item  of  postage,  a  deep  impression  on  our  little  funds. 

A  considerable  expence  has,  already,  been  incurred,  respecting 
Stamford  alone.  There  are,  also,  other  incidental  expences  connected 
with  obtaining  the  most  accurate  information  on  different  subjects. 
We  mention  this  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  the  friends  of  humanity 
to  persevere  in  getting  the  work  into  general  circulation,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  Benefactors. 

An  interesting  little  Poem,  entitled  Humanity r  has  been  sent  us. 
We  hope  in  our  next  to  give  an  extract  from  it. 

With  the  deepest  regret,  we  have  been  obliged,  from  want  of  room, 
to  take  out  the  Letters  of  our  esteemed  Correspondents. 

It  is  requested  that  Benefactions  from  the  Country  maybe  either  en¬ 
closed  in  a  Letter,  or  paid  into  a  Bank  with  an  order  upon  a  Banker 
in  London. 
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The  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  5  0  0 

Miss  Massie  . .  . .  2  0  0 

Honorable  Augusta  de  Grey .  2  0  0 

W.  Ellis  Gosling,  Esq .  2  0  0 

Lady  B.  Bouverie  . 1  0  0 

Charles  Day,  Esq .  2  0  0 

Rev.  G.  A.  Hatch,  M.  A . 1  0  0 

Lady  Emily  Pusey  .  2  2  0 

Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.  P . » .  2  2  0 

Mrs.  Windus  . . .  1  0  0 

Miss  Stubbs . 1  0  0 

Lady  Beresford  .  1  0  0 

Mrs.  Savage . * . .  1  1  G 

Theodore  Price,  Esq.  . .  2  2  0 

Mrs.  Ashley  . 2  0  0 

Miss  Fassett  . .  1  0  0 

Miss  Jellicoe  . - . .  1  0  G 

Mrs.  Heale  .  1  0  0 

Rev.  Douglas  Veitch,  M.  A.  . . .  1  0  0 

Countess  of  Dysart  . . .  1  0  0 

The  Honorable  George  Charles  Agar .  1  0  0 

Jeremiah  Spencer,  Esq . . .  1  0  0 

Mrs.  Moore  . 2  0  0 

J.  Hawker,  Esq . . . 1  0  0 

C.  Konig,  Esq . . .  1  0  0 

P.  F.  Brocliard,  Esq . . . .  1  G  G 


The  second  edition  of  the  original  pamphlet  from  which  this  periodical  takes  its 

name,  and  of  which  it  may  be  considered  the  continuation,  is  still  on  sale  at 
Sherwood’s  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

It  contains  observations  on  the  Pits  for  bear-baiting,  badger-baiting,  dog-tight- 
ing  8tc.— The  knackers,  or  Horse  Slaughtering  Houses.— The  Slaughtering 
Houses  for  cattle. — Wanton  cruelty  of  useless  experiments  in  dissecting  Living 
animals — Abstracts  of  Acts  of  Parliament  available  to  the  cause  of  Humanity.— 
The  Act  to  prevent  the  cruel  treatment  of  cattle. — The  Smithfield  Act.  Rules, 
Orders,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  respecting  Smith- 
field  Market.— 4  George  IV.  cap.  54,  against  maiming  or  wounding  cattle. —The 
Act  for  the  better  discovery  of  offenders,  that  order  the  name  and  Residence  of 
the  owner  of  carts,  waggons,  &c.,  to  be  affixed,  and  to  affix  plates  on  licensed 
carriages  and  vehicles. — 50  George  III.  cap.  48,  which  regulates  the  number  o 
Passengers,  and  height  of  luggage. — The  acts  to  prevent  lurious  driving.  Hints 
on  the  formation  and  regulation  of  Societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals.  .  .  _  . 

To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  a  summary  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  Smithfield 
Market  and  the  Slaughterhouses,  with  observations  on  the  remedial  advantages  of 
he  establishment  of  Abattoirs. 


ABATTOIRS  CONTRASTED  WITH  SLAUGHTER¬ 
HOUSES  AND  SMITHFIELD  MARKET. 

(Continued  from  page  47.) 

The  Petition,  given  in  onr  last  number,  containing  the 
signatures  of  1200  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Citizens  of 
London,  against  the  continuance  of  Smithfield  Market,  and 
praying  for  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  their  allegations, 
when  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  June  6,  1828,  by 
Robert  Cordon,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Cricklade,  was  received  with 
such  encouraging  success  that  those  philanthropic  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  thus  attracting  the  attention 
of  Parliament  to  the  subject,  had  reason  to  flatter  themselves 
that,  ere  this  period,  some  reformation  would  have  resulted. 
On  the  18th  die  Honourable  Member  moved  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  of  the 
Petition;  and  this  was  immediately  granted.  Indeed,  the 
reasonableness  of  an  inquiry  into  the  allegations  of  such  a 
Petition,  seemed  simultaneously  to  impress  every  Member 
with  equal  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  City  Members , 
of  whom  Wood  and  Waitliman  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  strongest  opposition. 

In  the  affairs  of  common  life,  men  who  are  sincerely  de¬ 
sirous  of  obtaining  knowledge  begin  the  pursuit  of  it  by 
asking  questions.  In  Parliamentary  Committees,  however, 
there  is  too  often  this  difference  : — that  they  direct  their 
inquiries  to  pre-conceived  opinions.  Hence,  instead  of  the 
abolition,  the  “  removal/7  of  Smithfield  Market  was  a  mystery 
which  this  Committee  could  not  fathom  ;  and,  therefore,  they 
left  the  case  precisely  as  they  found  it.  At  the  end  of  this 
“  inquiry/7  a  “  Report77  is  signed,  but  nothing  is  done ; 
and  as  for  legislative  reformation  of  the  acknowledged 
evils  —  deliberate,  earnest,  solid,  apt  legislation  —  that  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  In  this  second  Report  tvliicb.  has 
issued  from  a  Committee  on  this  subject  (for  another  took 
place  some  years  previous  to  this),  these  gentlemen  anti¬ 
cipate  “  that  the  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  aim  at 
the  sudden  reform  of  abuses,  without  reference  to  the 
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habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  may  be  disappointed/7 
They  also  kindly  suggest  “  the  necessity  of  due  caution, 
that,  while  your  Committee  had  to  guard  against  the 
too  zealous  wishes  of  the  philanthropist,  they  had  also  to 
contend  with  much  personal  interest,  confirmed  habit,  and 
inveterate  prejudice.”  Next  follows  a  recommendation  to 
the  civic  authorities  strictly  to  enforce  the  by-laws  of  Smith- 
field  Market,  which,  however,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  in 
such  a  state  of  disorder  and  cruelty,  that  a  stranger  would 
be  struck  with  astonishment  at  being  informed  either  that 
there  were  any  by-laws  to  restrain  the  drovers  from  cruelty, 
or  any  constables  in  the  Market,  appointed  to  enforce  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  Report,  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
“  they  trust  public  attention  will  be  seriously  called  to  the 
subject,  and  that  the  Corporation  of  London  will  give  every 
facility  to  the  adoption  of  effectual  remedies.  These  remedies 
(they  state)  should  embrace  as  well  the  removal  of  the 
Market,  and  consequent  driving  of  live  stock  through  the 
streets,  as  the  improvement  of  the  present  system  of  slaughter¬ 
ing  cattle;  and,  if  adopted  with  due  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  individuals,  the  convenience  of  the  trade,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  public,  would  confer  a  most  important  benefit 
on  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  and  increasing  Metropolis.” 
Thus  is  this  nuisance  and  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country 
still  left  to  be  disposed  of,  not  by  the  political  but  by  the 
moral  energies  of  the  country;  and  the  credit  and  eclat  of 
this  Select  Committee  is  all  that  we  have  for  our  patience, 
time  and  money  ! 

Such  being  the  state  in  which  the  subject  is  left,  we  beg 
to  submit  our  plan,  by  which  the  following  objects  would  be 
practically  accomplished : — 

1.  The  legislative  establishment  of  different  cattle-markets, 
at  the  four  quarters  of  London,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  it,  with  every  requisite  accommodation  of  hay,  water,  &c, 

2.  The  establishment  of  Abattoirs  (on  the  same  plan  as  in 
Paris)  with  legislative  regulations  to  prevent  cruelties  in 
slaughtering, — the  suppression  of  slaughter-houses  nearer 
to  London  than  the  distance  of  the  abattoirs,  as  well  as  the 
driving  of  cattle  and  sheep  through  the  streets. 

3.  The  legislative  abolition  of  Smithfield  Market  at  the 
time  when  the  different  cattle»markets  and  abattoirs  shall 
come  into  use. 
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To  these  important  advantages  we  hope  to  demonstrate,  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  that  an  improvement  in  the  present 
barbarous  and  inhuman  mode  of  slaughtering — a  reformation 
of  all  the  cruelties  inflicted  at  present  on  the  cattle  in  Smith- 
field  Market — the  immediate  suppression  of  the  disgraceful 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  as  in  Smithfield,  consequent 
upon  the  necessary  commencement  on  the  Sunday  evening 
for  the  immense  market  of  Monday, — would  be  the  natural 
consequences.  In  opposition  to  these  advantages  is  to  be 
placed  the  net  profit  of  £2,000  per  annum  derived  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  of  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  they 
will  be  unwilling,  by  any  change,  to  hazard  a  diminution ; 
and  also  the  vested  rights  and  interests  of  those  connected 
with  the  market.  But  we  hope  also  to  demonstrate  that 
Smithfield  may  be  converted  to  a  purpose  or  purposes  of 
great  national  benefit,  which  would  amply  remunerate  all 
parties. 

The  “  removal/’  then,  of  Smithfield  Market  being  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee,  we  proceed,  on  this  position, 
without  further  attempts  to  prove  its  imperious  necessity ; 
for  the  detail  of  evidence  to  this  effect  would  fill  half  a  dozen 
succeeding  numbers.  The  City  Remembrancer,  in  his 
“  evidence,”  speaks  of  it  as  “an  abominable  nuisance;”  and, 
in  consequence  of  its  acknowledged  unfitness,  the  Corporation 
of  London  have  admitted  all  the  allegations  of  this  Petition, 
and  have  applied  to  Parliament  no  less  than  ten  times  for 
powers  either  to  enlarge  or  remove  this  market,  viz.  in  the 
years  1802,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12.  “  Rut  the  applications 
made]  for  the  ‘  removal’  (says  the  City  Remembrancer) 
were  upon  this  principle, — that  it  should  be  removed  by  the 
City ,  and  the  site  to  which  it  was  removed  should  become 
part  of  the  City”  Thus  the  effect  would  have  been  to 
transfer  this  notorious  nuisance  to  some  other  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  to  inflict  upon  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  some 
undisturbed  district  the  noise  and  uproar  of  driving  20  or 
30,000  cattle  and  sheep  past  their  habitations  on  two  nights 
and  two  days  of  each  week,  with  all  the  evils  so  loudly  com¬ 
plained  of  at  present,  of  driving  these  cattle  and  sheep 
through  the  streets  to  the  different  slaughter-houses.  This 
is  precisely  what  all  those  persons  mean  who  talk  of  the 
°  removal ”  of  Smithfield  Market.  When  originally  esta- 
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blislied,  about  seven  hundred  years  ago ,  it  was  a  field  without 
the  walls  of  the  City,  called  Sm.oothjield,  in  which  horse¬ 
races,  tournaments,  the  execution  of  criminals  at  the  elm- 
trees,  &c.  (afterwards  at  Tyburn)  took  place.  Instead  of  the 
“  removal,”  the  abolition  of  Smithfield  Market,  with  the 
establishment  of  four  cattle-markets,  one  in  each  quarter  of 
the  remote  suburbs  of  London,  is  a  remedy  as  simple  as 
efficient.  The  immense  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  driven 
through  the  streets  to  and  from  Smithfield  constitutes,  as  our 
readers  too  well  know,  an  intolerable  public  nuisance ;  and 
the  want  of  room  and  accommodation  for  arranging  them  for 
sale  is  loudly  complained  of  by  the  graziers,  salesmen,  and 
butchers.  The  proverbial  cruelty  in  Smithfield  is  caused 
by  the  violence  necessary  to  wedge  the  animals  closely  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  possible  room.  When  sold 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  market,  the  blows,  violence,  and 
cruelty,  in  driving  them  through  thousands  of  cattle  and 
sheep  and  preventing  their  intermixing,  with  a  proportionate 
number  of  oaths  and  execrations,  may  be  readily  conceived, 
and  as  easily  witnessed  on  any  market-day.  The  positive 
deterioration  of  the  animals  by  these  cruelties  is  immense. 
Mr.  Cramp,  a  respectable  butcher  in  Whitechapel,  states  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee  (p.  57)  that  he  slaughters 
every  week  from  forty  to  fifty  oxen,  and  often  four-score 
sheep ;  that  he  considers  his  loss,  on  account  of  the  carcass 
so  readily  putrefying  from  the  bruises  inflicted,  and  the  rapid 
wasting  of  the  animal  from  feverish  irritation,  produced  by 
cruelties  and  long  driving,  to  be  from  £800  to  £400  per 
annum;  and,  taking  such  a  very  moderate  average  as  8000 

beasts  and  30,000  sheep  to  be  weekly  in  the  market,  he 
considers  that  there  is  3s.  a  head  loss  on  bullocks,  and  6d. 

a  head  on  sheep,  making  a  loss  to  the  community  of  £62,400 
per  annum  (p.  57).  It  was  stated  that  many  butchers  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  much  more;  however,  the  loss  to  private 
families,  from  joints  of  meat  so  readily  and  unexpectedly 
becoming  tainted,  from  the  same  causes,  would,  in  addition, 
amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  which  has  not  been  cal¬ 
culated.  This  butcher  also  stated  that  he  had  had  £15  re¬ 
turned  him  for  liis  loss  (valued  by  him  at  £30),  by  bruises,  on 
ten  oxen.  Another  witness  states  that,  reckoning  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  butchers  to  be  £5,000,000,  and  the  average 
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price  of  meat  to  be  (id.  per  pound ;  if  the  meat,  by  the  present 
system,  be  deteriorated  only  half  a  farthing  in  the  pound 
(a  proposition  which  will  not  be  denied),  then,  as  half  a 
farthing  is  the  forty-eighth  part  of  (id.  the  loss  on  £5,000,000 
will  be  more  than  £100,000  a  year  (p.  141).  The  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  different  and  improved  system,  by  which  this  loss 
to  the  public  would  be  remedied,  is  deserving  then  of  serious 
consideration ;  for,  though  falling  directly  upon  the  butcher, 
it  is  charged  indirectly  upon  the  consumer.  There  is  not 
room  in  the  market  to  tie  up  the  whole,  or  much  more  than 
half,  of  the  bullocks  to  the  rails ;  and  the  remainder  stand  in 
“  rings”  or  “  off-droves.”  This  scene  of  barbarous  cruelty, 
which  is  at  the  height  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning , 
a  witness,  who  has  resided  in  Smithfield  fourteen  years,  says, 
“No  person  who  has  not  seen  can  believe  it.”  Several 
drovers  beat  a  drove  of  twenty  or  thirty  bullocks  upon  their 
heads  and  noses,  while  other  drovers  goad  and  beat  them  on 
their  shins,  hocks,  and  hind  legs — lor  care  is  taken  not  to  injure 
the  valuable  part  of  the  carcass  (p.  45,  132, 133,  253).  This 
is  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  until  the  bullocks  learn 
to  hide  their  heads  by  keeping  them  close  to  the  ground ; 
their  heads  being  in  the  centre  and  their  bodies  diverging  out¬ 
wards,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  that  they  maybe  conveniently 
handled  by  the  butchers.  When  one  or  more  bullocks  are 
sold  out  of  an  “  off-drove,”  the  cruelty,  as  well  as  the  labour, 
of  beating  them  out,  is  excessive ;  the  drovers  hammer  with 
their  sticks  on  the  head  and  nose,  and  often  have  recourse  to 
thrusting  the  goads  into  their  nostrils,  ears,  and  eyes — as  the 
bullocks  have  been  previously  disciplined  by  such  severe 
treatment  to  stand  in  a  “  ring,”  in  which  position  they  would 
remain  till  sold,  or  till  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  market  is  cleared.  At  length  got  out  of  “  the  ring,”  or 
“  off-drove,”  and  having  1500  bullocks  to  pass  through  in  any 
direction,  it  runs  perhaps  into  the  next  drove  for  shelter, 
and  is  thus  beaten  for  ten  minutes  in  each,  out  of  six,  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  droves  successively  (p.44).  The  cattle  from 
this  cause  are  often  partially  stunned,  as  well  as  blind;  and, 
when  they  get  out  of  the  market,  become  what  is  termed 
“  mad,”  or  “  wild,”  running  at  and  over  every  thing.  These 
“off-droves,”  or  “rings,”  for  want  of  room  to  be  tied  up, 
may  be  seen  standing  in  almost  military  order  in  the  middle 
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of  the  market,  and  by  the  passing  of  carts  and  carriages  are 
constantly  broken  through,  producing  most  serious  injuries 
to  the  cattle,  as  well  as  renewed  cruelty  to  bring  them  again 
into  this  position. 

An  enormous  assemblage  of  cattle,  if  advantageous  to  “  the 
trade,”  will  ever  be  attended  with  the  following  disadvantages 
to  the  public : — confusion  and  uproar,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cattle,  which  will  afford  a  standing  excuse  for  the 
Regulations  of  the  market  (as  is  the  case  in  Smithfield)  not 
being  efficiently  put  in  force;  while  markets  containing 
about  1000  beasts  and  10,000  sheep  would  be  manageable, 
and  the  uproar,  and  cruelty  to  the  cattle,  might  be  reduced 
to  nothing  (p.  19).  Cattle  must  also  be  driven  into  the 
market,  as  at  present,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  with  the 
same  scenes  of  confusion  and  cruelty;  while,  otherwise,  as 
in  country  markets,  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  would 
be  substituted.  Though  mentioned  last,  in  our  opinion  not 
the  least  consideration  is,  the  profanation  of  the  Sunday  by 
the  employment  of  several  hundred  drovers ,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  persons  connected  with  the  market  (p.  47) 
with  the  same  scenes  on  a  Sunday  night  which  ever  will  be 
the  unavoidable  consequences  of  an  immense  number  of  cattle . 
The  apparent  removal  of  the  evil  by  the  alteration  of  the  day 
from  Monday  to  Tuesday  would  be  almost  as  strongly  opposed 
by  “  the  trade”  as  the  removal  of  Smithfield  Market 
(p.  81,  111,249);  and  the  objections  urged  against  it  are  of 
a  nature  to  lead  to  apprehension  that  it  might  be  productive 
of  an  increase  of  the  evil. 

To  remedy  these  evils  we  propose  the  establishment  of 
different  cattle-markets,  and  abattoirs,  with  the  suppression 
of  private  slaughter-houses,  and  the  prohibition  of  cattle  and 
sheep  being  driven  through  the  streets  of  London.  These 
markets,  being  on  a  smaller  scale,  would  be  manageable ,  and 
the  Regulations  enacted  for  them,  instead  of  being  a  complete 
mockery,  as  in  Smithfield,  could  be  efficiently  acted  upon. 

The  place  allotted  for  beasts,  in  these  markets,  should  be 
subdivided  with  posts  and  rails,  so  that  they  may  stand  with 
a  clear  space  of  nine  yards  between  the  lines,  head  to  head. 
Between  the  posts,  troughs  of  granite  to  contain  water  should 
be  placed,  and  water  should  be  abundantly  supplied  to  the 
whole  market.  The  present  custom  of  tying  beasts  to  the  rails 
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with  a  running  noose  should  be  abolished,  and  a  strong  iron 
stop  with  a  swivel  should  be  substituted.  The  space  between 
each  beast  to  be  two  feet,  marked  on  the  rails  with  white 
paint.  “  Rings,”  or  “  off-droves,”  should  not  be  allowed. 
Drovers  not  to  use  any  sticks  with  a  knob :  that  for  beasts  not 
to  weigh  more  than  six  ounces,  with  the  goad  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length;  that  for  sheep,  having  no 
goad,  not  to  weigh  more  than  four  ounces.  Beasts  and  sheep 
not  to  be  driven  together.  Legislative  Regulations  to  punish 
the  violation  of  these  Rules,  or  any  that  may  be  added,  by 
fine  or  imprisonment. 


(To  be  continued.) 


AN  AMENDED  ACT  TO  PREVENT  THE  CRUEL 
TREATMENT  OE  CATTLE. 

Having  pointed  out  in  the  last  number  the  palpable  imper¬ 
fections  and  deficiencies  of  the  Act  to  prevent  the  cruel 
treatment  of  cattle,  we  now  submit  an  amended  Act  for  this 
purpose.  This  merely  asks  the  Legislature  to  ratify  what  it 
has  already  promised,  and  to  substitute  efficiency  for  in¬ 
efficiency.  We  have  not  even  extended  its  provisions  beyond 
that  small  class  of  animals  denominated  Cattle ,*  or  increased 
the  punishment  of  offenders  beyond  the  former  Act.  The 
alteration  in  the  disposal  of  the  penalty  is  indispensable;  for 
when  persons  summon  offenders,  they  cannot  be  taxed,  as 
at  present,  without  this  being  a  direct  check  to  any  subse¬ 
quent  interference.  It  is  well  known  that  the  subjects  of  this 
Act  are  generally  unable  to  pay,  and  then  the  whole  expense 
falls  on  the  complainant.  The  ample  experience  in  the 
prosecutions  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  proves  that,  with  the  salary  of  Inspectors,  employed 
to  enforce  the  Act,  every  case,  on  an  average,  costs  at  least 
ten  shillings ;  and  consequently  there  is  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  numerous  cruelties  in  the  streets  to  horses  and 

*  The  names  of  any  animal  or  animals,  or  the  words  domestic  or  domes¬ 
ticated  animals,  may  be  added. 
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cattle  (and  these  will  bear  no  comparison  witli  the  atrocious 
cruelties  in  the  slaughter-houses  and  knackers’  houses,  un¬ 
restrained  by  the  Act)  in  which  the  funds  would  allow  it  to 
interfere.  By  the  public  it  is  so  seldom  employed  that  it 
may  be  considered  a  dead  letter.  We  have  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  (what  is  usual  in  other  Acts),  that  half  of  the  penalty 
(when  paid)  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  complainant,  to 
defray  incidental  expenses;  else,  as  at  present,  the  com¬ 
plainant  will  be  asked  by  his  witnesses  to  remunerate  them 
for  expenses  or  loss  of  time  in  attending;  and  this,  besides 
the  time  and  trouble,  is  an  additional  tax  on  his  humane 
interference. 

The  instant  suppression  of  the  cruel,  demoralizing,  and 
blasphemous  scenes  of  Bull-baiting  and  Bull-running  will 
be  one  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  Act,  while  a  more 
secure  protection  will  be  afforded  to  the  animals  enumerated 
in  it.  We  have  no  small  reason  to  fear  that  there  will  be 
found  Members  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  who  will 
readily  advocate  the  continuation  of  these  scenes;  whose 
consciences  are  so  seared  that  they  remain  in  utter  ignorance 
of  their  future  responsibility,  by  advocating  the  continuance 
of  such  a  stumbling-block  to  the  perdition  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  thus  being  the  occasion  of  all  the 
cruelties,  all  the  oaths,  and  all  the  blasphemies  indissolubly 
connected  with  them.  But  there  is  an  argument  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  irresistible,  and  which  we  wish  they  may 
consider, — the  awful  and  tremendous  responsibility  of  those 
persons  in  power  and  authority  who  thus  traitorously  abuse 
the  talents  entrusted  to  them  for  the  service  of  God  and  the 
benefit  of  man.  If  the  ‘‘  unprofitable  servant,”  merely  for 
not  improving  his  one  talent,  was  cast  into  outer  darkness, 
what  must  be  the  fate  of  those  who  have  employed  their 
talents  in  direct  opposition  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  entrusted  ?  How  can  the  mind  imagine,  or  words 
describe,  that  awful  scene  in  futurity,  when  they  will  find 
that  long  since  they  had  ceased  to  exist  upon  earth,  these 
cruelties,  these  oaths,  these  blasphemies,  were  laid  to  their 
charge  and  registered  in  heaven  ? 
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Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prevent  the  cruel  and  improper  treatment 
of  Horses,  Mares,  Geldings,  Mules,  Asses,  Bulls,  Cows,  Calves,  Heifers, 
Steers,  Oxen,  Sheep,  and  other  cattle,  may  it  therefore  please  your 
Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  most 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  if  any  person  or 
persons  shall  wantonly  or  cruelly  bait,  beat,  abuse,  overload,  or  ill- 
treat  any  of  the  animals  above  alluded  to  (whether  in  slaughtering  or 
otherwise),  or  any  animal  used  for  drawing  burdens,  or  shall  cause  or 
entice,  aid  or  abet,  any  other  person  so  to  do,  and  complaint  on  oath,  or 
by  affirmation  (if  the  religion  of  the  complainant  should  prevent  his 
or  her  taking  an  oath)  thereof  be  made  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  or 
other  magistrate  within  whose  jurisdiction  such  offence  shall  have  been 
committed,  he  shall,  for  any  or  either  of  these  offences,  issue  his  sum¬ 
mons  or  warrant  to  bring  the  party  or  parties  so  complained  of  before 
him,  or  any  other  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  magistrate  of  the  county, 
city,  or  place,  within  which  such  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate 
has  jurisdiction;  and  if  the  party  or  parties  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
appear,  without  some  lawful  cause,  he,  she,  or  they,  shall  forfeit  any  sum 
not  less  than  10s.  nor  exceeding  £5,  to  be  levied  on  his,  her,  or  their 
goods  and  chattels  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  party  or  parties  the 
magistrate  shall  examine  upon  oath  any  witness  or  witnesses  who  shall 
appear  or  be  produced  to  give  information  touching  such  offence,  which 
oath  the  said  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate  is  hereby  autho¬ 
rised  and  required  to  administer  to  each  of  them;  and  if  the  party  or 
parties  accused  shall  be  convicted  of  any  such  offence,  either  by  his,  her, 
or  their  own  confession,  or  upon  such  information  as  aforesaid,  he,  she, 
or  they,  shall  each  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  £5  nor  less  than  10s  , 
half  of  which  shall  go  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  complainant :  and  if  the  person  or  persons  so  con¬ 
victed  shall  refuse  or  be  unable  forthwith  to  pay  the  sum  forfeited, 
every  such  offender  shall,  by  warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  some 
justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  magistrate  within  whose  juris¬ 
diction  the  offender  shall  have  been  convicted,  be  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  or  other  prison  within  the  jurisdiction  within  which 
the  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  there  to  be  kept  without  bail  or 
mainprize  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months  nor  less  than  four¬ 
teen  days. 

And  to  prevent  offenders  under  this  act  from  esca- 
to  b e S l^pcm s i hie'1  fo r  pin»  from  justice,  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  the 
the  appearance  of  of-  individual  or  individuals  shall  be  unknown  or  give  a 
fenders.  false  ad<iress,  then  the  owner  of  the  animal  or  ani¬ 

mals,  as  aforesaid  stated  by  the  complainant  to  have  been  ill-treated, 
also  the  owner  of  any  vehicle  to  which  such  animal  or  animals  were 
attached  at  the  time  the  offence  was  stated  by  the  complainant  to  have 
been  committed  ;  also,  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  premises  in  which 
such  animal  or  animals  as  aforesaid  were  received,  or  who  may  have 
hired,  or  whose  servant  or  servants  may  have  hired,  such  animal  or 
animals,  or  the  vehicle  to  which  they  were  attached,  shall  each  or  either 
of  them  be  responsible,  if  they  give  not,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge, 
satisfactory  information  respecting  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
offender,  and  shall  appear  themselves  to  answer  the  charge  in  the  same 
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No  distinction  for 
sex  or  age. 


way  ffeat  the  offender  himself  or  herself  would  do,  and  a  summons  or 
warrant  shall  be  issued  to  them  for  their  appearance. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  no  case  shall  it 
be  necessary  for  the  sex  of  any  animal  to  be  stated, 
and  the  same  penalty  or  imprisonment  shall  be  in¬ 
flicted  for  cruelty  committed  on  a  female  animal  as  on  a  male  animal, 
or  on  a  male  animal  as  on  a  female  animal,  neither  shall  the  age  of  the 
animal  cause  any  distinction  to  be  made,  but  the  penalty  shall  depend 
on  the  cruelty  inflicted. 

Provided  always,  that  if  any  offender  on  conviction 
ih^cof  t°  be  pai<i  by  shall  suffer  imprisonment  without  paying  the  costs, 

such  costs  shall  always  be  defrayed  by  the  county  or 
place  where  such  offence  shall  have  been  committed. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  aforesaid,  that  no  person  shall  suffer  any  punish¬ 
ment  for  any  offence  committed  against  this  act 
unless  the  prosecution  for  the  same  be  commenced 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  offence  shall  have  been 


No  person  to  be 
punished  unless  com¬ 
plaint  made  within 
fourteen  days  after  the 
offence. 


committed. 


Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no 

be^qu ashed11  for” wain  orc^er  or  proceedings  to  be  made  or  had  by  or  before 
of  form.  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate  by  virtue 

of  this  act  shall  be  quashed  or  vacated  for  want  of 
form,  and  that  the  order  of  such  justice  or  other  magistrate  shall  be 
final ;  and  that  no  proceedings  of  any  such  justice  or  other  magistrate 
in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall  be  removable  by  certiorari  appeal,  or 
otherwise. 

.  .  And,  for  the  more  easy  and  speedy  conviction  of 
- 01  m of  conviction.  0ffenc[ers  unqer  this  act,  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all 

and  every  the  justice  and  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  magistrate  or 
magistrates  before  whom  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  convicted  of 
any  offence  against  this  act,  shall  and  may  cause  the  conviction  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  following  form  of  words,  or  in  any  other  form  of  words 
to  the  same  effect  as  the  case  shall  happen  to  be ;  videlicet : — 


“  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  of  ,  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  ,  A.  B.  is  convicted  before  me,  one 

of  his  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace  for  [or 

mayor  or  other  magistrate  of  ,  as  the  case  may  be], 

either  by  his  own  confession,  or  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more 
credible  witness  or  witnesses  [as  the  case  may  be],  by  virtue  of 
an  amendment  of  an  act  made  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  entituled,  An  Act  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Cruel  and  Improper  Treatment  of  Cattle  [specifying  the 
offence,  and  time,  and  place  where  the  same  was  committed,  as 
the  case  may  be].  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  the  day  and 
year  above  written.” 

T  ,  .  .  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 

imi  a  ions  of  actions.  sa^  jf  any  action  or  suit  shall  be  brought  or 

commenced  against  any  person  or  persons,  for  any  thing  done  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  brought  or  commenced  within  three  calen¬ 
dar  months  next  after  every  such  cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued, 
and  not  afterwards,  and  shall  be  brought,  laid,  and  tried  in  the  county, 
city,  or  place  in  which  such  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  and  not 
elsewhere ;  and  the  defendant  or  defendants,  in  such  action  or  suit,  may 
plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  this  act  and  the  special  matter  in 
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evidence  at  any  trial  or  trials  to  be  had  thereon,  and  that  the  same  was 
done  in  pursuance  and  by  authority  of  this  act ;  and  if  the  same  shall 
appear  to  have  been  so  done,  or  if  any  such  action  or  suit  shall  not 
be  commenced  within  the  time  before  limited,  or  shall  be  laid  or 
brought  in  any  other  county,  city,  or  place,  than  where  the  offence  shall 
have  been  committed,  then,  and  in  any  such  case,  the  jury  or  juries 
shall  find  for  the  defendant  or  defendants;  or,  if  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs 
shall  become  nonsuit,  or  shall  discontinue  his  action  or  actions,  or 
if  judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  defendant  or  defendants  therein,  then, 
and  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  such  defendant  or  defendants  shall 
have  treble  costs,  and  shall  have  such  remedy  for  recovering  the  same  as 
any  defendant  or  defendants  hath,  or  may  have,  for  his,  her,  or  their 
costs  in  any  other  cases  by  law. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
Georw'iYfcap!  said,  that  an  act  to  prevent  the  cruel  Treatment  of 

Cattle,  made  and  passed  on  the  22nd  day  of  July, 
1822,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  George  the 
Fourth,  cap,  Ixxi.,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  be  totally 
repealed. 


NATIONAL  TASTES  RESPECTING  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

Every  thing  that  moves  in  earth,  air,  or  sea,  is  devoured  by  man.  In 
some  valleys  of  the  Alps,  (kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,)  and  in  particular 
that  called  Lautherelt,  the  rearing  of  snails  has  been  carried  to  a  large 
scale.  Towards  the  end  of  June  they  are  gathered  from  fields  and  forests 
by  children  and  poor  people,  and  sold  by  the  hundred  to  the  snail  - 
mongers  for  from  four  to  five  cruzers  (five  to  seven  farthings).  They  are 
then  put  into  large  grass-gardens,  and  fed  in  rainy  weather  with  cabbage- 
leaves  and  other  vegetables.  When  they  shut  themselves  in  the  month 
of  September,  they  are  sent  down  the  Danube  to  Vienna  and  Hungary. 
Many  of  the  snail-mongers  carry  more  than  80,000  with  them,  which,  in 
winter,  are  sold  for  two  or  three  florins  the  hundred,  as  an  article  of 
luxurious  food.  In  South  America  nothing  in  the  shape  of  life  comes 
wrong  to  them — they  eat  serpents,  lizards,  and  ounces ;  and  Humboldt 
has  seeffchildren  drag  enormous  centipedes  out  of  their  holes,  and  cranch 
them  up.  At  Emeraldi  their  delicate  morceau  is  a  roasted  monkey. 
Puppies,  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  are  choice  food.  Horse-flesh  in 
Arabia;  elephants’  flesh  in  India;  camels’  flesh  in  Egypt.  The  Pariahs 
of  IJindostan  contend  for  putrid  carrion  with  dogs,  vultures,  and  kites. 
The  Chinese  devour  eats,  dogs,  rats,  and  serpents;  bears’  paws,  birds’ 
nests,  and  sea-shy,  are  dainty  bits.  The  inhabitants  of  Cochin  China 
prefer  rotten  eggs  to  fresh.  TheTonquinese  and  inhabitants  of  Madagascar 
piefer  locusts  to  the  finest  fish.  In  Australia  a  good  fat  gull  would  be 
preferred  to  everything  else;  and  in  the  West  Indies  a  large  caterpillar 
found  on  the  palm  is  esteemed  a  luxury;  while  the  edible  nests  of  the 
Java  swallow  are  so  rich  a  dainty  that  the  ingredients  of  the  dish  will 
cost  £15.  The  quantity  of  frogs  seen  in  the  markets  of  the  Continent 
is  immense.  At  Terracina  the  host  asks  his  guest  whether  he  prefers  the 
eel  of  the  hedge  or  that  of  the  river.  The  astronomer  De  la  Lande  was 
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remarkably  fond  of  spiders.  Great  Britain  even  transcends  her  continental 
neighbours.  The  “  braxy”  of  Scotland  is  putrid  mutton,  the  sheep  having 
died  of  the  rot;  game  and  venison  is  seldom  relished  till  it  is  “high,*7 
or,  in  honest  language,  till  it  is  a  mass  of  putrefaction,  disengaging  in 
abundance  one  of  the  most  septic  poisons  the  chymist  knows  of ;  fa 
numerous  cases  it  is  a  mass  of  life  and  motion,  the  offspring  of  putridity. 
Pigs  are  still  whipped  to  death;  lobsters  are  boiled  alive;  cod  are 
crimped  ;  eels  are  skinned,  writhing  in  agony;  hares  are  hunted  to  death* 
and  white  veal  is  the  greatest  luxury. 

As  an  act  of  justice  we  also  publish  the  following  Reasons  which  have 
induced  a  benevolent  class  of  individuals  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
renounce,  entirely,  animal  food,  or  any  thing  that  has  enjoyed  sensitive 
life. 

1.  Because,  being  mortal  himself,  and  holding  his  life  on  the  same 
uncertain  and  precarious  tenure  as  all  other  sensitive  beings,  he  does  not 
feel  himself  justified  by  any  supposed  superiority,  or  inequality  of  con¬ 
dition,  in  destroying  the  vital  enjoyment  of  any  other  mortal,  except  in 
the  necessary  defence  of  his  own  life. 

2.  Because  the  desire  of  life  is  so  paramount,  and  so  affectingly  che¬ 
rished  in  all  sensitive  beings,  that  he  cannot  reconcile  it  to  his  feelings 
to  destroy,  or  become  a  voluntary  party  in  the  destruction  of,  any  living 
creature,  however  much  in  his  power,  or  apparently  insignificant. 

3.  Because  he  feels  an  utter  and  unconquerable  repugnance  against 
receiving  into  his  stomach  the  flesh  or  juice3  of  deceased  animal  organi¬ 
sation. 

4.  Because  he  feels  the  same  abhorrence  against  devouring  flesh  in 
general,  that  he  hears  carnivorous  persons  express  against  eating  human 
flesh,  or  the  flesh  of  dogs,  cats,  horses,  or  other  animals,  whiclq  in  some 
countries  it  is  not  customary  for  the  carnivorous  to  devour. 

5.  Because  nature  appears  to  have  made  a  superabundant  provision 
for  the  nourishment  of  animals  in  the  saccharine  matter  of  roots  and 
fruits  ;  in  the  farinaceous  matter  of  grain,  seed,  and  pulse ;  and  in  the 
oleaginous  matter  of  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  pericarps,"  of  numerous 
vegetables. 

6.  Because  the  destruction  of  the  mechanical  organization  of  vegetables 
inflicts  no  sensitive  suffering,  nor  violates  any  moral  feeling;  while  vege¬ 
tables  serve  to  render  his  own  health,  strength,  and  spirits, 'better  than 
those  of  most  carnivorous  men. 

7.  Because,  during  thirty-four  years  of  rigid  abstinence  from  the  flesh 
and  juices  of  deceased  sensitive  beings,  he  finds  that  he  has  not  suffered 
a  week’s  serious  illness ;  that  his  animal  strength  and  vigour  have  been 
equal  or  superior  to  that  of  other  men ;  and  that  his  mind  has  been 
fully  equal  to  numerous  shocks,  which  it  has  had  to  encounter  from  acts 
of  turpitude  in  his  fellow-men. 

8.  Because,  observing  that  carnivorous  propensities  among  animals 
are  accompanied  by  a  total  want  of  sympathetic  feelings  and  humane 
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sentiments, — as  in  the  hysena,  the  tyger,  the  vulture,  the  eagle,  the  croco¬ 
dile,  and  the  shark, — he  conceives  that  the  practices  of  those  carnivorous 
brutes  afford  no  worthy  example  for  the  imitation  or  justification  of  ra¬ 
tional,  reflecting,  and  conscientious  beings." 

9.  Because  he  observes  that  carnivorous  men,  unrestrained  by  reflec¬ 
tion  or  sentiment,  even  refine  on  the  cruel  practices  of  the  most  savage 
animal ;  and  apply  their  resources  of  mind  and  art  to  prolong  the  mi¬ 
series  of  the  victims®  of  their  appetite,  skinning,  roasting,  and  boiling 
animals  alive,  and  torturing  them  without  reservation  or  remorse,  if 
they  add  thereby  to  the  variety  or  the  delicacy  of  their  carnivorous  glut¬ 
tonies. 

10.  Because  the  natural  sentiments  and  sympathies  of  human  beings, 
in  regard  to  the  killing  of  other  animals,  are  generally  so  averse  from  the 
practice,  that  few  men  or  women  could  devour  the  animals  which  they 
might  be  obliged  themselves  to  kill;  yet  they  forget,  or  affect  to  forget, 
the  living  endearments  or  dying  sufferings  of  the  creature,  while  they 
are  wantoning  over  its  remains. 

11.  Because  the  human  stomach  appears  to  be  naturally  so  averse  from 
receiving  the  remains  of  animals,  that  few  could  partake  of  them  if  they 
were  not  disguised  and  flavoured  by  culinary  preparation;  yet  rational 
creatures  ought  to  feel  that  the  prepared  substances  are  not  the  less  what 
they  truly  are,  and  that  no  disguise  of  food,  in  itself  loathsome,  ought  to 
delude  the  unsophisticated  perceptions  of  a  considerate  mind. 

12.  Because  the  forty-seven  millions  of  acres  in  England  and  Wales 
would  maintain  in  abundance  as  many  human  inhabitants,  if  they  lived 
wholly  on  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  but  they  sustain  fsonly  twelve 
millions  scantily,  while  animal  food  is  made  the  basis  of  human  sub¬ 
sistence. 

13.  Because  animals  do  not  present  or  contain  the  substance  of  food 
in  mass,  like  vegetables ;  every  part  of  their  economy  being  subservient 
to  their  mere  existence,  and  their  entire  frames  being  solely  composed  of 
blood  necessary  for  life,  of  bones  for  strength,  of  muscles  for  motion,  and 
of  nerves  for  sensation. 

14.  Because  the  practice  of  killing  and  devouring  animals  can  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  no  moral  plea,  by  no  physical  benefit,  nor  by  any  allegation  of 
necessity,  in  countries  where  there  is  abundance  of  vegetable  food ,  and 
where  the  arts  of  gardening  and  husbandry  are  favoured  by  social  protec¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  genial  character  of  the  soil  and  climate. 

15.  Because  whenever  the  number  and  hostility  of  predatory  land 
animals  might  so  tend  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  food  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  destroy,  and  perhaps  to  eat  them,  there  could  in 
that  case  exist  no  necessity  for  destroying  the  animated  existences  of  the 
distinct  elements  of  air  and  water ;  and,  as  in  most  civilized  countries 
there  exist  no  land  animals  besides  those  which  are  purposely  bred  for 
slaughter  or  luxury,  of  course  the  destruction  of  animals,  birds,  and  fish, 
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in  such  countries,  must  be  ascribed  either  to  unthinking  wantonness  or 
carnivorous  gluttony. 

10.  Because  the  stomachs  of  locomotive  beings  appear  to  have  been 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  about,  with  the  moving  animal, 
nutritive  substances,  analogous  in  effect  to  the  soil  in  which  are  fixed  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  consequently  nothing  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach  for  digestion,  and  for  absorption  by  the  lacteals  or  roots  of  the 
animal  system,  but  the  natural  bases  of  simple  nutrition,  as  the  saccha¬ 
rine,  the  oleaginous,  and  the  farinaceous  matter  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


Extract  from  a  Poem,  entitled  HUMANITY,  dedicated  to  Master 
W.  E.  Forster,  Bradfole,  Dorset.  Harvey  &  Darton. 

Such  needless  pains  as  cruel  hands 
On  the  live  eel  are  reckless  laying, 

While  near  the  heated  iron  stands, 

On  which  they  burn  it,  after  flaying; 

Where  the  poor  mangled  wretch  must  share, 

(Without  the  martyr’s  dauntless  mind 
That  gives  alone  the  power  to  bear) 

The  pangs  that  martyrs  find : 

Such  pains  as  full  of  torment  wait 
The  crab  condemn’d  to  torture  slow* ; 

Such  as  attend  the  wounded  state 

That  the  poor  crimp-cod’s  writhings  showf; 

Or  wait  upon  the  treacherous  bait 
That  tempts  th’  unwary  prey  below 
Depending  from  the  line  that  lies 
Floating  upon  the  sunny  flood, 

And  lurking  there  in  fair  disguise, 

To  do  in  sport  a  deed  of  blood  : 

That  bait  itself,  too  often  framed 
(To  crown  the  work  of  cruelty) 

Of  living  victim,  pierc’d  and  maim’d, 

The  quivering  worm  or  tortured  fly  S 
Thus  ocean’s  tribes  are  doom’d  to  share 
The  curse  which  man  delights  to  spread, 

Nor  rivers  he,  nor  streams,  would  spare, 

But  bids  each  rivulet  yield  its  dead. 

*  The  crab  is  set  over  the  fire  in  cold  water,  lest  it  should  throw  its  claws 
on  being  plunged  into  water  already  heated. 

f  The  cod,  while  alive,  is  gashed  in  several  places,  to  make  the  flesh  firm, 
—called  “crimping.” 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  HUMANITY, 

I  cannot  meet  the  lambkin’s  asking  eye, 

Pat  her  soft  cheek,  and  fill  her  mouth  with  food, 

Then  say,  “  Ere  evening  cometh,  thou  shalt  die, 

And  drench  the  knives  of  butchers  in  thy  blood.  ” 

I  cannot  fling,  with  lib’ral  hand,  the  grain, 

And  tell  the  feathered  race  so  blest  around, 

“For  me,  ere  night,  ye  feel  of  death  the  pain, 

With  broken  necks  ye  flutter  on  the  ground.” 

How  vile! — Go,  creatures  of  th’  Almighty’s  hand; 

Enjoy  the  fruits  which  bounteous  nature  yields; 

Graze  at  your  ease  along  the  sunny  land ; 

Skim  the  free  air,  and  search  the  fruitful  fields  : 

Go,  and  be  happy  in  your  mutual  loves ; 

No  violence  shall  shake  your  shelter’d  home; 

’T  is  life  and  liberty  shall  glad  my  groves ; 

The  cry  of  murder  shall  not  damp  my  dome! 

Thus  should  I  say,  were  mine  a  house  and  land— 

And,  lo!  to  me,  a  parent,  should  ye  fly, 

And  run,  and  lick,  and  peck  with  love  my  hand, 

And  crowd  around  me  with  a  fearless  eye. 

And  you,  O  wild  inhabitants  of  air, 

To  bless  and  to  be  blest,  at  Peter’s  call, 

Invited  by  his  kindness,  should  repair; 

Chirp  on  his  roof,  and  hop  amidst  his  hall. 

No  school-boy’s  hand  should  dare  your  nests  invade, 

And  bear  to  close  captivity  your  young: 

Pleas’d  would  I  see  them  flutter  from  the  shade, 

And  to  my  window  call  the  sons  of  song. 

And  you,  O  natives  of  the  flood,  should  play 
Unhurt  amid  your  chrystal  realms,  and  sleep : 

No  hook  should  tear  you  from  your  loves  away : 

No  net  surrounding  form  its  fatal  sweep. 

Pleas’d  should  I  gaze  upon  your  gliding  throng, 

To  sport  invited  by  the  summer  beam  : 

Now  moving  in  most  solemn  march  along, 

Now  darting,  leaping  from  the  dimpled  stream. 

How  far  more  grateful  to  the  soul,  the  joy, 

Thus  daily,  like  a  set  of  friends,  to  treat  ye, 

Than,  like  the  city  epicure,  to  cry, 

“Zounds!  what  rare  dinners! — Oh!  how  I  could  eat  ye!” 

Dr.  Wolcott. 
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WHITE  VEAL. 

Calves  are  those  unfortunate  animals  which,  in  this  Christian  country, 
are  doomed  to  “die  more  painfully,  that  man  may  live  more  luxuriously.” 
We  have  received  different  heart-rending  statements'  respecting  the 
cruelties  practised  upon  them,  which  commence  immediately  as  they 
enter  the  slaughter-house,  and  terminate  only  with  the  last  agonized 
groan.  The  preparatory  bleedings,  often  repeated  twice  a-day,  are  so 
profuse  that  the  calf  falls  down  on  the  ground  from  faintness  and  ex¬ 
haustion.  Instead  of  pity  or  compassion  in  the  breast  of  a  slaughterman, 
the  treatment  that  ensues  is  pinching  and  twisting  the  tail,  and  beating 
or  kicking  it,  to  make  it  rise.  The  average  time,  which  varies,  from  the 
convenience  and  caprice  of  the  butcher,  between  the  calf  leaving  the  dairy 
to  enter  the  slaughter-house  and  the  termination  of  its  sufferings,  is  four 
days.  Some  of  our  Correspondents,  who  reside  near  slaughter-houses, 
state  that,  day  by  day,  they  can  recognize  the  different  degrees  of  ex¬ 
haustion,  from  these  bleedings,  in  the  altered  sound  of  their  moans, 
becoming  more  and  more  faint,  till  at  length  they  express,  unequivocally, 
the  truest  anguish.  Complaining  to  the  butcher  is  certain  to  induce  an 
additional  [torment, — that  of  tying  up  the  mouth  closely  with  cord,  or 
securing  it  by  a  buckle-strap,  to  pass  round  the  head,  which  is  usually 
adopted.  When  the  ultimatum  of  torture  arrives,  suspended  by  the 
hind-legs,  with  one  hook  run  through  the  nostrils  and  another  hook 
through  the  tail,  to  keep  the  neck  in  a  bent  position,  to  bleed  to  death, 
we  find,  in  the  bundle  of  communications  lying  before  us  on  the  subject, 
that  some  of  the  fashionable  butchers  are  not  behind  our  theoretical  and 
experimental  surgeons  in  ingenuity  of  torture,  in  their  manufacture  of 
white  veal.  We  hear  of  the  process  of  flaying  or  skinning  being  com¬ 
menced  before  the  calf  is  dead,  to  judge  whether  the  flesh  be  sufficiently 
white ,  or  whether,  by  checking  the  vital  stream,  it  should  bleed  to  death 
as  slowly  as  possible,  drop  by  drop,  to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of 
whiteness.  If  our  Legislature,  disregarding  the  convenience  and  caprice 
of  butchers,  were  to  enact,  that  before  the  termination  of  that  day  on 
which  a  calf  was  taken  to  the  slaughter-house,  it  should  be  stunned  by  a 
blow  upon  the  head/  after/vhich  the  throat  to  be  cut — we  should  then 
have  true  reason  to  congratulate  our  country  on  the  advancement  of 
humanity. 

EFFECT  OF  STEAM-COACHES. 

We  doubt  whether  our  labours  to  accomplish  either  of  the  objects  of 
this  publication,  if  ever  so  successful,  could  produce  such  complete  miti¬ 
gation  (rather  abolition )  of  animal  suffering  as  the  substitution  of  loco¬ 
motive  machinery  for  the  inhuman,  merciless  treatment  of  horses  in  our 
stage-coaches.  The  man  who  started  the  first  steam-carriage  was  the 
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greatest  benefactor  to  the  cause  of  humanity  the  world  ever  had.  But  in 
a  political  view  the  subject  is  very  important.  We  have  a  super-abundant 
population  with  a  very  limited  territory,  while  each  horse  requires  a 
greater  quantity  of  land  than  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  man.  How 
extensive  then  would  be  the  beneficial  effect  of  withdrawing  two-thirds 
of  the  horses  and  appropriating  the  land  required  for  them  to  the  rearing 
of  cattle  and  to  agricultural  produce?  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
steam-coaches  have  driven  14  horse-coaches  off  the  road.  Each  of  the 
horse-coaches  employed  12  horses — there  being  three  stages,  and  a  change 
of  four  horses  each  stage.  The  total  horses  employed  by  these  coaches 
was  therefore  168.  Now  each  horse  consumes,  on  an  average,  in  pasture, 
hay,  and  corn,  annually,  the  produce  of  one  and  a  half  acres.  The  whole 
would  thus  consume  the  produce  of  252  acres.  Suppose,  therefore,  “every 
man  had  his  acre”  upon  which  to  rear  his  family,  which  some  politicians 
have  deemed  sufficient,  the  maintenance  of  252  families  is  gained  to  the 
country  by  these  steam-coaches.  The  average  number  in  families  is  six, 
that  is,  four  children,  besides  the  father  and  mother. — The  subsistence  of 
1512  individuals  is  thus  attained. 

ORGANIZED  GANGS  OF  DOG-STEALERS  AND 

DOG-SKINNERS. 

When  the  Bill  for  preventing  the  extension  of  canine  madness  comes 
before  Parliament,  we  trust  that  what  has  been  said  on  it  in  the  first 
Number  will  have  its  due  weight.  One  of  the  most  important  means 
was  stated  to  be  a  Tax  on  all  Dogs,  effectually  to  diminish  their 
number ;  which  would  ensure  their  being  taken  care  of.  At  present 
thousands  of  dogs  in  the  streets  of  London  are  wandering  at  large,  with¬ 
out  owners,  or  belong  to  persons  who  cannot  keep  themselves ;  hence  the 
origin  of  the  system  of  dog-stealing,  since  converted  into  dog-sliinning. 
We  have  twice  visited  Doubleday,  theffiotorious  dog-skinner,  now  confined 
in  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  and  learnt  from  him  that,  at  present,  this  is 
an  organised  system,  attended  with  the  least  risk  ;  and  that  there  are  many 
other  master-curriers,  beside  Mr.  Rout,  of  Coppice  Row,  Clerkenwell,  to 
whom  the  skins  could  be  readily  sold,  often  at  the  price  of  4s.  and  4s. Gd. 
each.  Dog-skinning  has  now  become  the  regular  trade  of  a  class  of 
men,  of  whom,  in  London,  there  are  at  least  fifty  leading  characters, 
besides  their  spies  and  outposts.  These  fellows  often  assume  the 
character  of  plasterers,  carpenters,  &c.,  and  carry  the  very  tools  in  their 
hands  ;  or  they  hawk  about  oranges,  hardware,  and  other  articles  for  sale. 
They  have  dens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel,  Shoreditch,  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road,  and  Westminster;  outposts  at  Greenwich,  Ball’s 
Pond,  in  Islington,  Lisson  Grove,  and  Paddington;  also,  a  noted  place 
on  the  right  of  the  North  Road,  and  a  rendezvous  in  Long  Acre.  A 
piece  of  bullock’s  liver,  boiled  hard,  to  entice  dogs,  and  a  rope  with  a 
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noose  to  fasten  round  their  necks  and  lead  them  away  to  be  skinned,  are 
the  only  requisites  to  embark  in  this  trade.  The  periodical  alarm  of 
hydrophobia,  and  consequent  order  for  the  general  destruction  of  dogs, 
produce  to  them  an  abundant  harvest. 

Queen-Square,  Jan.  12,  1831. — Mary  Holland,  Esther  Wright,  and 
Daniel  Southerwood,  were  brought  up  for  further  examination,  charged 
with  having  a  number  of  dogs  in  their  possession,  supposed  to  be  stolen. 
The  Office  was  crowded  by  persons  who  had  lost  dogs. 

Mr.  Chapman,  hatter,  of  No.  100,  Great  Peter-street,  stated,  that  on 
last  Christmas-eve  he  lost  a  valuable  spaniel  dog  which  he  would  not 
take  £5  for.  On  Saturday  evening  last  a  woman  informed  him  that  his 
dog  was  at  a  house  in  a  court  in  St.  Ann’s-street,  Westminster.  He  in¬ 
stantly  went  there,  and  the  prisoner  Holland  opened  the  door,  and  he 
found  his  dog;  he  asked  her  how  she  got  it,  but  she  gave  him  no  answer; 
he  immediately  gave  information  to  the  Police. 

Payne,  a  police  serjeant,  of  the  B  division,  said  that  he  went  to  the 
house  and  apprehended  the  female  prisoners.  They  said  they  did  not 
know  where  the  dogs  came  from;  he  found  about  six  dogs  in  the  house. 
On  making  a  search,  he  found  the  carcases  of  no  less  than  fifteen  dogs 
under  the  stairs,  which  had  been  skinned ,  and  in  another  part  he  found  a 
quantity  of  liver  used  by  dog-stealears  for  enticing  the  dogs  to  follow 
them.  The  stench  from  the  house  was  dreadful;  and  in  the  upper  room 
there  was  a  gallows  and  apparatus  erected  for  killing  the  dogs.  Under  a 
bed  he  found  also  a  cat-skin. 

Robert  Askum,  a  police  constable,  of  the  B  division,  No.  96,  stated 
that  he  waited  at  the  house  while  the  last  witness  took  the  females  and 
the  dogs  to  the  station-house,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  prisoner 
Southerwood  came  to  the  house,  bringing  with  him  two  fine  little  spaniels. 
He  instantly  took  him  into  custody. 

In  answer  to  questions  by  Mr.  Gregorie,  serjeant  Payne  said  that  the 
house  only  contained  two  rooms,  and  was  let  at  2s.  6d.  per  week;  from 
what  he  had  heard,  the  house  belonged  to  a  gentleman  at  Shoreditch. 
He  did  not  think  it  possible  for  any  person  to  live  in  it,  as  it  had  more 
the  appearance  of  a  slaughter-house  than  any  thing  else. 

The  dogs  were  now  brought  into  the  office,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
appeared  to  be  very  valuable  animals. 

Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  No.  13,  Parker  Street,  Westminster,  identified 
a  very  fine  spaniel,  which  had  been  stolen  from  him  last  week. 

Mr.J.  Walter,  of  the  New  Cut,  Fishmonger,  identified  a  black  dog. 

Mr.  Thorne,  a  Brewer  in  Market  Street,  Horsferry-road,  identified  a 
dog  which  he  had  lost. 

Serjeant  Payne  said  that  Mr.  Hines,  a  livery-stable-keeper  in  Stangate 
Street,  had  identified  a  valuable  pointer  bitch,  but  business  prevented 
him  from  attending  that  day. 
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Mr.  Martin,  a  brush-maker,  of  No.  3,  Middle-row,  Knightsbridge,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  Office  on  some  other  business,  identified  his  dog, 
which  had  been  stolen  some  days  ago. 

There  being  more  dogs  to  own,  Mr.  Gregorie  ordered  the  prisoners  to 
be  remanded. 

Queen-Square,  Jan.  25,  1831. — An  old  man,  named  Richard  Barton, 
was  placed  at  the  bar,  before  Mr.  Gregorie,  charged  on  suspicion  of 
having  a  number  of  stolen  dogs  and  dog-collars  in  his  possession. 

It  may  be  recollected  that,  last  week,  two  women  and  a  lad  were  ap¬ 
prehended  at  a  house  in  a  court  in  St.  Ann’s-lane,  Westminster.  A  number 
of  dogs,  of  every  description,  were  found  in  the  house,  together  with  some 
skins  ;  .in  the  upper  room  was  a  regular  gallows  for  hanging  the  dogs,  for 
the  sake  of  the  skins;  and  in  a  cellar  were  found  a  number  of  dead  dogs 
skinned.  Since  then  the  whole  of  the  living  dogs  have  been  owned,  and 
the  parties  remanded.  The  police  constables  have  ever  since  been  on  the 
alert,  and,  from  information  received,  it  was  suspected  that  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  system  of  dog-stealing  had  been  carried  on  than  was  at  first 
imagined,  and  that  the  depot  in  St.  Ann’s-lane  was  only  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  establishment.  A  search-warrant  was  accordingly  ob¬ 
tained,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Serjeants  Payne,  Walters,  and  Askums, 
of  the  B  division  of  police ;  and  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
prisoner  Barton,  at  No.  5,  Pettifield-court, —  an  obscure  place,  without  a 
thoroughfare,  leading  into  Drury-court,  Strand.  On  the  door  being 
opened  they  found  two  women  in  the  house;  but  the  stench  was  so 
dreadful  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  enter  the  place.  The  constables 
were  instantly  accommodated  with  lights  by  the  neighbours,  who  appeared 
pleased  at  the  search,  for  the  nuisance  had  become  so  great  that  it  was 
wonderful  a  pestilence  was  not  created  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  con¬ 
stables  found  dogs  in  every  room  of  the  house  from  the  cellar  to  the 
garret.  The  poor  animals  were  most  of  them  chained  to  the  wall,  and  as 
thin  as  laths  from  starvation.  Many  of  them  had  become  so  ferocious  from 
hunger  that  they  flew  at  the  officers,  and  they  were  forced  to  send  for 
assistance  to  the  F  division  station-house,  which  was  promptly  rendered. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  dogs  were  seized,  and  Taken  to  the  station- 
house  of  the  B  division  in  the  Almonry,  Westminster,  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  persons.  The  poor  animals  were  so  weak  that  two  of  them  died 
on  the  road,  and  several  others  were  placed  before  the  fire,  unable  to 
stand.  Amongst  the  animals  was  a  remarkably  fine  Newfoundland  dog; 
but  the  bones  were  nearly  coming  through  the  skin;  several  beautiful 
spaniels  almost  starved  to  death — some  of  the  Marlborough  breed,  and  of 
considerable  value;  and  also  some  bull-dogs.  Between  forty  and  fifty 
brass  and  leather  dog-collars  were  produced,  but  the  names  which  had 
been  engraved  on  the  brass  were  all  scratched  out,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  and  the  names  of  “  Maule’’  and  “Minton”  could,  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  be  deciphered. 
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Mr.  Hancock,  landlord  of  the  White  Hart,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  iden¬ 
tified  a  Newfoundland  dog,  which  was  stolen  from  him  in  November  last. 
The  poor  animal  was  so  wasted  by  starvation  that  it  was  only  identified 
by  a  private  mark  on  its  side. 

The  servant  of  Mr.  Mallison,  of  Queen-street,  May-fair,  identified  a 
white  terrier,  which  was  stolen  from  his  master  about  two  months  ago. 

Edward  Collins,  of  4,  Tothill-fields,  identified  a  Blenheim  spaniel. 

Barton,  in  his  defence,  said  he  bought  the  Newfoundland  dog  and  the 
terrier,  and  the  spaniel  he  bred  himself. 

Mr.  Gregorie  said  he  should  fine  the  Defendant  £20  and  the  value  of 
the  three  dogs,  making  in  the  whole  £60,  or  order  him  to  be  imprisoned 
for  eighteen  months — six  months  on  each  charge.  The  worthy  Magistrate 
also  directed  that,  if  the  fines  were  paid,  the  prisoner  should  be  brought 
before  him  again  for  stealing  the  dog-collars. 

Grossmith,  the  inspector,  said,  that  near  50  persons  had  been  to  the 
station-house  to  look  at  'the  dogs,  and  had  been  disappointed,  among 
whom  were  several  Noblemen  who  had  lost  dogs. 

There  are  still  remaining  a  number  of  valuable  dogs  to  be  owned. 


HACKNEY-COACH  OFFICE. 

On  Dec.  3,  1830,  the  hackney-coachman,  No.  829,  on  Holborn-hiil, 
was  barbarously  whipping  one  of  the  horses,  which  appeared  hardly 
able  to  move.  A  gentleman  passing  at  the  time,  found,  on  examining 
the  horse,  that  the  sides  and  shoulders  were  denuded  of  hair  by  the  lash 
of  the  whip,  and  also  that  the  skin,  in  seyeral  places,  was  quite  raw7. 
He  took  the  number  of  the  coach,  signed  a  written  charge,  and  sent  it 
by  a  messenger  to  the  Hackney-coach  Office,  Essex  Street,  Strand.  The 
answer  sent  was,  that  he  was  to  attend  on  the  Friday  following,  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  one,  when  the  coachman  would  be  produced  ; 
and  that  there  was  no  charge  for  the  summons.  The  ease  being  fully 
proved  against  the  coachman,  they'  ordered  that  the  Plate,  829, 
should  no  longer  remain 'with  the  present  proprietor,  who  used  such 
miserable  horses.  The  horse  had^  been  sold  for  a  few  shillings  to  a 
knacker,®  as  soon  as  the  summons  had  been  received.  But  the  most 
curious  fact  elicited  was,  this  contrast  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Act  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  cattle.  The  Inspectors  of  the  Society  had  summoned 
the  same  coachman,  on  the  same  charge,  occurring  the  day  previous, 
Dec.  2,  took  the  case  to  Bow  Street,  and  paid  for  the  summons.  The 
coachman,  as  is  usually  the  case,  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  to  stop  further  proceedings,  paid  3s.  6d.  the  costs.  Thus  the 
matter  would  have  ended. 
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CRUELTY  TO  HORSES,  AND  CAUSES  OF  GIBBING.* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity. 

Sir, 

May  I  request  the  favour  of  your  powerful  and  humane  aid  in 
deprecating  the  inhuman  and  impolitic  flogging  which  horses  generally 
receive  from  their  drivers;  and,  secondly,  in  animadverting  on  the  bar¬ 
barous  and  ridiculous  treatment  of  horses,  nick-named  Gibhes. 

The  first  grievance  is  so  common  that  it  is  passed  unnoticed,  the  minds 
of  men  being  used  to  it.  Here  is  the  work  to  be  done,  and  there  the 
horse  which  must  do  it,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  The  scourge  is  easily 
wielded,  and  the  infirmities  under  which  the  poor  animal  may,  even 
unknown  to  its  tormentor,  be  silently  languishing,  are  made  up  in  the 
number  and  severity  of  the  blows;  though  frequently,  as  with  human 
beings  who  are  suffering  disease,  exertion  may  cause  the  most  acute  pain, 
or  may  be  altogether  impossible.  The  savage  and  ignorant  blockheads 
who  drive  them  do  not  calculate  that  every  blow  they  inflict,  not  only 
impairs  the  muscles,  the  very  organs  of  the  exertion  they  demand  of  them, 
but  destroys  their  spirits  and  produces  more  fatigue  than  the  work  itself. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  less  a  horse  be  whipped  the  more  he  can  work; 
and  this  fact  is  proved  by  the  horses  in  Holland,  which,  being  seldom 
whipped  or  ill-treated,  perform  excessive  labour  with  comparatively  very 
little  fatigue.  Let  then  this  grand  truth  be  impressed,  that  with  horses, 
as  well  as  with  men,  strength  increases  in  the  ratio  of  their  happiness, 
and  decreases  as  their  misery  increases  ;  therefore  he  who  expects  much 
labour  from  his  horse  must  endeavour  to  render  it  happy.  A  driver  who 
continually  applies  the  stimulus  of  the  lash,  instead  of  food,  to  his  ex¬ 
hausted  and  half-starved  beast,  resembles  a  smith  who  continually  blows 
his  fire,  instead  of  adding  fuel ;  and  the  only  good  reason  why  the  one 
continues  to  whip,  and  the  other  to  blow,  is  that  they  are  obliged  to  do 
it  now  because  they  did  it  before ;  the  substance  being  nearly  consumed, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  [little  remnant  being]  therefore  requisite  even 
to  produce  the  smallest  effect. 

*  The  definition  of  Gibbe  is  “  any  old  worn-out  animal.”  The  cruelty 
iqflicted  upon  those  wretched,  exhausted  horses  is  certainly  of  the  most 
atrocious  character.  Since  this  letter  was  sent,  we  saw  a  half-starved,  worn- 
out  horse,  in  a  cart  filled  with  rubbish,  making  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  up 
a  hill.  One  fellow  took  the  bridle,  and  began  flogging,  while  one  or  two 
others  were  flogging  the  legs,  &c.  The  poor  horse,  being  utterly  unable  to 
draw  the  load  forward,  pushed  backward,  and,  as  the  flogging  was  increased 
•  in  severity,  began  to  kick.  It  was  then  by  all  pronounced  a  Gibbe — “  an 
outlaw  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy.”  We  gave  a  carman,  who  was  passing  by, 
a  shilling,  to  attach  a  horse,  and  help  the  wretched  creature  up  the  hill. 
None  of  the  persons  were  summoned,  as  the  case  must  have  gone  to  the 
same  police-office  which  just  before  dismissed  a  similar  complaint,  though  it 
was  proved  that  the  horse  had  been  sold  to  a  knacker,  the  day  before,  for 
165 — Ed.  , 
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With  respect  to  horses  called  Gib i  vs,  the  enormities  committed  are 
truly  disgraceful :  the  evil  generally  originates  in  our  own  cruelty,  but 
most  frequently  it  does  not  exist  at  all ;  and  is  merely  a  slander  invented 
to  condemn  the  ill-fated  animal  as  an  outlaw  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy. 
An  evil-disposed  fellow  has  nothing  to  do,  when  he  wishes  to  indulge  his 
unlimited  barbarity  with  impunity,  but  to  declare  his  horse  a  gibbe :  the 
whole  populace  is  then  up  in  arms  against  it,  as  well  as  against  any  per¬ 
son  who  may  interfere  in  its  behalf,  and  few  are  the  passengers  who  are 
not  immediately  ready  to  assist  with  a  blow. 

But,  were  the  causes  of  a  horse’s  hanging  back  when  required  to  ad¬ 
vance  soberly  sought,  the  real  delinquents  would  soon  be  disclosed.  It 
would  presently  be  seen  that  one  cause  is,  that  the  horse  is  put  to  a  load 
beyond  its  strength ,  and  the  moment  it  attempts  to  draw  is  unmercifully 
Hogged  that  his  utmost  strength  may  be  put  forth.  The  animal,  then, 
experiencing  or  expecting  the  punishment  on  beginning  to  draw,  soon, 
through  sheer  terror,  refuses  to  draw  at  all.  A  second  cause  would  be 
discovered  to  be  the  recollection  and  dread  of  a  particular  place  where  it 
may  have  on  a  former  occasion  received  a  severe  chastisement.  A  third 
cause,  the  knowledge  in  the  horse  of  its  own  inability ;  or,  fourthly,  its 
weakness  and  disease.  A  fifth,  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  harness. 
A  sixth,  that  the  driver  is  ignorant  how  to  make  the  horse  understand  him  ; 
and  a  variety  of  other  causes  exist:  but  the  discovery  of  these  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  on  whom  to  rest  the  charge. 

I  remain,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

LEWIS  GOMPERTZ. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity. 

Sir, 

I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  approbation  of  your  excellent  and 
valuable  work,  which  has  already  done  incalculable  good.  We  wanted 
just  such  a  publication  years  ago;  and  the  temper,  spirit,  and  judgment 
with  which  it  is  conducted  must  ensure  it  a  rapid  and  extensive  circula¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  various  cruelties  to  animals  tolerated  in  this 
kingdom,  I  nevertheless  regard  the  present  progress  of  your  work  as  a 
kind  of  redeeming  quality ;  and,  as  no  other  work  of  the  kind  has  been 
ever  yet  established,  I  hope  the  British  public  will  be  roused  to  support 
it  in  an  adequate  manner ;  royalty  itself  need  not  blush  to  place  the 
Voice  of  Humanity  on  its  tables. 

I  wish  particularly  to  draw  your  attention  and  that  of  the  public  to 
the  wretched  state  of  the  Omnibus  horses,  particularly  those  of  Shillibeer, 
whose  coachmen  are  notorious  for  cruelty.  Many  of  these  horses 
are  out  of  condition  from  being  over-worked  and  over-loaded  in 
drawing  those  cumbrous  vehicles,  with  their  necks  quite  raw  under 
the  collars.  I  frequently  see  the  horses,  drawing  these  unwieldy 
machines,  racing  as  furiously  as  used  to  be  the  case  with  the  Paddington 
coaches.  This  induces  me  to  inform  you  that  a  friend  of  mine,  riding  on 
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the  coach-box  of  one  of  the  Brighton  mails,  on  remonstrating  with  the 
coachman  against  his  excessive  severity  of  flogging  the  horses,  he  said, 
that  the  set  were  of  no  greater  value  than  those  to  be  found  in  a  knacker’s 
yard,  and  cost  only  between  £20  and  £30.  The  shocking  state  of  the 
hackney-coach  horses  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  cannot  be  in  existence.  Half  of  the 
horses,  at  least,  should  be  withdrawn  from  work ; — if  the  lash  of  the 
whip  could  feed  them  they  would  be  fed  profusely. 

I  now  turn  my  sickened  heart  to  a  still  more  pitiable  race  of  animals, 
whose  use  as  well  as  abuse  is  very  great — the  donkeys.  A  poor  donkey 
in  a  cart  has  just  passed  my  window,  with  a  man  riding,  and  beating  it 
with  a  stick  as  large  as  my  arm  most  violently  on  the  sides,  till  it  nearly 
fell  in  the  slippery  frost  and  snow.  I  have  always  considered  that  the 
interference  of  the  metropolitan  police  in  cases  of  cruelty  would  be  most 
important;  and  if  the  Society  were  to  get  the  Secretary  of  State  to  order 
the  police  to  take  cognizance  of  these  cruelties,  instead  of  one  or  two  of 
their  own  inspectors  there  would  be  many  hundreds,  and  this  achieve¬ 
ment  would  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  public.  I  transcribe  the 
following  exemplary  instance  from  a  newspaper  of  Dec.  31,  1880. — 
Bow  Street.  William  Halsey,  a  carman,  was  brought  up  on  a  sum¬ 
mons  for  treating  a  horse  with  wanton  cruelty,  in  George-street, 
Adelphi,  on  Sunday  last. — Police  constable,  No.  59,  division  F,  stated, 
that  he  saw  the  horse  lying  on  the  ground  with  a  rope  round  its  neck 
and  legs. — The  prisoner,  amongst  others,  attached  some  horses  to  the 
rope,  and  made  them  drag  the  poor  animal  along  the  road,  until  it  was 
dreadfully  lacerated.' — Sergeant  Stewart  corroborated  this  statement, 
and  added,  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  and  the  other  men  kicking  the 
horse  by  turns. — Mr.  Minshull  ordered  him  to  pay  forty  shillings,  or 
to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  two  months.  I  see  an  advertisement 
of  learned  dogs ,  at  No.  26,  St.  James’s  Street,  by  Seignor  Farino ; — 
for  the  sake  of  my  country  I  rejoice  that  he  is  a  foreigner.  These 
wretched  dogs,  he  says,  know  languages,  arithmetic,  &c.  It  must  be 
well  known  that,  like  the  unfortunate  monkey  who  went  through 
twelve  different  performances,  and  the  poor  sloth  buckled  to  a  chair  to 
represent  the  “  Pig-faced  Lady,”  as  so  ably  described  in  your  second 
number,  these  poor  animals  are  starved,  deprived  of  rest,  and  whipped 
unmercifully.  To  countenance  such  exhibitions,  then,  how  absurd,  how 
barbarous,  how  unchristian  !  Ducrow,  who,  with  respect  to  cruelty,  is 
nearly  allied  to  Don  Miguel,  has  his  theatre  filled  to  see  horses,  which 
have  &een  tortured  by  red-hot  iron,  whipped  till  the  tears  have  streamed 
from  their  eyes,  deprived  of  rest  and  of  food  till  their  savage  master  has 
sufficiently  tamed  them  to  his  will,  lie  down  or  get  up  at  the  word  of 
command,  fetch  or  carry,  dance  minuets,  and  perform  other  feats  con¬ 
trary  to  their  nature.  The  torture  of  a  cock-chaffer,  with  a  pin  run 
through  its  body,  is  not  greater  than  that  endured  by  those  poor  horses. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 
FRANCES  MARIA  THOMPSON. 
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STAGE-COACH  TRAVELLING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity . 

Sir, 

I  have  perused  with  great  interest  the  two  numbers  of  your 
publication,  and  hope  it  will  receive  from  the  public  that  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  which  it  so  justly  deserves.  Having  for  fifty  years,  in  my  different 
publications  on  the  horse,  advocated  the  principles  of  your  periodical, 
I  consider  myself  bound  to  be  a  contributor;  but  from  the  state  of  my 
health,  at  present,  am  obliged  to  refer  to  my  manuscripts. 

Our  Public  Stage  Work  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  shame  of 
Britain !  It  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  such  an  additional  load  of 
animal  misery,  and  at  so  much  risk  of  human  limbs  and  life,  that  it  seems 
extraordinary  no  mode  of  reform,  or  effective  security,  has  hitherto  been 
thought  of,  far  less  attempted.  The  fact  is  proverbial — that  which  is 
every  body’s  business  is  nobody’s  business :  and  in  good  honest  truth, 
did  the  public  ever  reflect  as  a  body,  it  might  pause  on  the  numerous 
mishaps  which  it  has  brought  upon  itself.  For  example,  without  the 
idea  of  a  single  remonstrance,  will  not  a  whole  coach-load  of  living 
lumber  suffer  themselves  to  be  whirled  down  a  precipice,  always  and 
universally  known  to  be  dangerous,  without  a  wheel  being  tied  ?  This 
case  of  itself  might  suffice  as  an  illustration,  for  thus  passengers  generally 
conduct  themselves  in  collaterals.  Their  minds  are  so  totally  engrossed 
by  the  insatiable  desire  of  getting  to  their  journey’s  end,  with  the  utmost 
speed,  that  they  have  no  considerations  to  bestow  on  the  perils  of  furious 
driving,  or  any  other  perils,  however  obvious,  with  which  their  journey 
may  be  attended.  Nay,  beyond  all  this,  there  is  a  certain  pait  of  the 
public  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  that  individuals  of 
that  cast  have  expressed  to  me  their  astonishment  at  the  complaints 
made  at  the  accidents  on  our  roads,  of  which  they  are  equally  astonished 
there  should  be  so  few;  in  this  last  view  of  the  matter,  I  certainly  agree 
them.  Things  remaining  in  this  state,  there  inevitably  must,  therefore 
will  be,  periodical  and  fatal  accidents  which  ought  not,  and  need  not  be : 
and  even  so,  perhaps,  in  despite  of  every  practicable  addition  to  our  road 
legislation;  but  surely  the  limbs,  the  future  comfort  in  life,  even  life  itself, 
are  objects  of  at  least  equal  consequence  with  any  temporary  locomotion, 
of  whatever  necessity  or  importance  that  might  be. 

It  must  not  be  passed  over  that,  excessive,  and  beyond  all  animal 
endurance  and  human  safety,  as  our  speed  on  the  read  has  been,  an 
attempt  was  made  a  few  years  since  to  increase  it;  and,  when  the 
results  of  the  experiment  were  reported  in  a  great  assembly,  namely,  the 
broken  legs,  loins,  and  hearts  of  the  many  horses,  these  formed  no  ob¬ 
jection  in  the  view  of  certain  individuals,  who  still  called  out  for  a 
general  rate  of  twelve  miles  per  hour  ! 

After  all  the  threats  and  fuss  which  have  been  made  about  coach¬ 
racing,  there  is  now  full  enough  of  it  to  be  witnessed  ;  and,  as  the  present 
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law  in  the  case  is  somewhat  like  a  dead  letter,  were  some  of  the  offenders 
preferred  to  a  box  in  Botany  Bay,  I  can  predicate  no  possible  harm  in  it. 
A  coach,  last  year,  was  upset  from  no  other  cause  or  obstruction  than  a 
swing  round  a  well-known  sharp  corner;  and  other  accidents  occurred, 
which  obviously  required  legal  interference,  though  they  had  none.  Now', 
stage-coach  travellers  are  in  a  rare  predicament,  if  their  necks  require 
insurance  against  turning  corners.  The  adept  who  achieved  this  feat,  I 
believe,  escaped  the  annoyance  even  of  a  remonstrance.  But  what  is  to 
be  said  about  excessive ,  heavy ,  and  high  loads,  with  which,  descent  of 
steep  hills  and  inequality  of  surface  on  the  road  render  it  even  betting 
up  or  down  ?  Why,  that  it  is  a  race,  but  not  at  even  weights,  between 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  coach  proprietors  and  the  life  and  limbs  of 
their  clients.  Some  years  since,  on  a  journey  into  Kent,  and  sitting  on 
the  box  beside  the  coachman,  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  turn  out  of  a 
fine  piece  of  road  which  had  the  most  moderate,  and,  in  my  idea,  most 
insignificant  slope,  in  order  to  whip  his  horses  over  a  deep  and  fresh-laid 
piece  of  gravel.  On  my  remark,  he  said,  “Hush;  I  have  upwards  of 
three  tons  on  the  coach;  and  an  unevenness  of  the  road,  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  felt,  might  now  bring  us  on  our  knees.7’  At  our  second 
stage  one  of  the  wheelers  swooned  in  his  collar.  One  of  the  leaders,  in  a 
coach  with  which  I  travelled  last  year,  had,  the  previous  week,  dropped 
down  dead,  heart-broken,  in  his  stage;  and  a  coachman,  apparently  a 
very  careful  man,  whose  coach  runs  westward,  assured  me  that  a  certain 
crack  brother  of  the  whip  had  actually  driven  a  poor  mare  several  miles, 
after  one'of  her  legs  and  her  loins  had  been  broken.  To  record  the  road 
accidents  of  years  past,  a  man  must  determine  to  write  a  folio.  It  was 
indeed  a  fatal  accident  in  December  last,  from  which  a  worthy  gentleman 
lost  his  life.  It  occurred  from  the  horses  running  away  with  the  coach, 
and  from  no  fault  of  the  driver,  [n  all  probability  they  were,  at  least 
several  of  them,  raw  horses,  not  thoroughly  broke  to  harness.  I  have 
formerly  written  against  the  employing  any  restiff  horses  in  the  public 
work,  but  such  is  the  difficulty  of  horsing  a  large  coach  concern,  that 
proprietors  have  not  always  time  to  be  very  nice  in  their  choice;  and 
they  never,  I  believe,  take  the  time  or  pains'of  putting  a  fresh  horse  into 
a  break,  but  set  him  to  work  in  his  untutored  state. 

It  will  be  no  digression,  but,  indeed,  quite  in  course,  to  notice  the 
accidents  which  too  frequently  occur  by  furious  driving  and  riding 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Some  regulation  in  the 
case  is  certainly  necessary,  at  least,  some  public  and  efficient  admonition 
and  caution  from  the  authorities.  I  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  my  coce- 
tanians  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  myself  in  retaining  their  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  who  cannot  like  me  cross  the  street,  on  occasion,  with  a  hop 
step  and  a  jump.  Both  coachmen  and  horsemen  ought  either  to  be  con¬ 
tented,  or  compelled  to  be  so,  with  a  very  moderate  pace,  and  to  be 
laid  under  the  obligation  of  some  kind  of  regard  for  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  other  people.  Instead  of  which  becoming  and  compassionate  moder- 
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ation,  it  is  the  fancy  of  our  swell  gig  drivers  and  others,  lying  under  no 
kind  of  restraint,  to  dash  through  the  crowded  streets  at  all  they  can  do 
in  the  trot;  and  nothing  so  flash  as  the  rapid  whirl  round  every  corner, 
to  which  their  horses  have  become  so  accustomed  that,  at  the  sight  of  an 
angle,  they  never  fail  to  prick  their  ears  and  make  a  voluntary  burst. 

I  have  this  moment  taken  up  a  newspaper — more  accidents — more 
and  more  yet!  Are  we  never  to  have  our  fill  of  this  kind  of  gratification? 
for  such  it  must  be  or  we  should  never  endure  it.  yTis  the  pace  that  kills 
the  horse.  What  mighty  mischiefs  would  accrue  to  our  public  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  or  our  private  accommodation,  were  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  four  and  twenty  abated  and  abstracted  from  our  travelling  speed  ? 
1  apprehend  we  might  grow  as  rich,  live  as  well,  and  live  as  long — some 
of  us  much  longer.  And  eight  to  ten  miles  per  hour,  with  sufficiently 
short  stages,  might  well  serve  every  rational  purpose,  whether  of  business 
or  pleasure.  It  is  a  grave  subject  to  laugh  at;  but  surely  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  boasts  of  our  flyers,  on  our  having  arrived  at 
such  a  bent  of  speed  in  all  points,  that  the  four  horses  of  a  coach  may  be 
changed  and  harnessed,  by  day  or  in  the  dark,  in  a  certain  number  of 
seconds!  This  is,  indeed,  Newmarket  on  the  road:  but  without  that  care, 
precision,  and  caution,  ever  to  be  found  at  Newmarket,  the  head-quarters 
of  every  thing  that  is  guarded  and  regular.  No  doubt  our  dependence 
ought  to  be  very  great  and  implicit  in  the  care  and  solicitude  of  fellows, 
perhaps  dozing  or  half  stupid,  whilst  hurrying  post  haste  to  harness  the 
horses;  and  that  we  have  no  need  to  fear  any  carelessness  or  blunder  in 
girthing,  buckling,  curbing,  or  the  continuing  of  reins  nearly  worn  out. 
This  last  instance  of  carelessness  had  lately  a  very  serious  effect;  the 
horses  ran  away  with  a  certain  coach,  from  the  reins  breaking,  and  the 
coach  was  upset.  Another  very  important  consideration  appertains  to 
this  subject.  Whenever  an  extraordinary  hot  summer  occurs,  we  never 
fail  of  the  intelligence  of  how  many  horses  have  dropped  down  dead 
upon  the  roads,  and  the  number  is  too  often  considerable.  Now,  I  have 
travelled  the  road  occasionally,  and  not  unobservantly,  under  its  three 
regimes , — the  old,  or  five  miles  an  hour ;  the  new,  or  improving,  to  which 
the  mail  coach  plan  gave  birth ;  and  the  immediate,  the  ultra  or  flying 
regime.  Some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  most  sultry  and  dangerous  seasons 
that  I  have  witnessed,  I  took  my  station  on  the  coach-box  of  the  fast 
Colchester,  in  order  to  get  a  few  hints  from  the  coachman,  whom  I  had 
long  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  respectable,  skilful,  and  steady  of  his 
class.  Our  first  topic  was,  in  course,  the  extraordinary  number  of  horses 
that  had  fallen  in  the  late  heats,  then  abated.  He  pointed  out  to  me  a 
mare,  his  off-leader,  u  There,”  said  he,  u  is  one  of  the  finest,  bits  of  horse¬ 
flesh  that  ever  I  sat  behind,  and  I  should  have  lost  her  at  a  certainty,  in¬ 
deed  she  was  going,  had  I  not  eased  her  up  every  hill,  and  all  my  sets, 
by  the  allowance  of  between  one  and  two  hours  in  the  day.”  He  con¬ 
tinued,  without  reserve,  to  say  that  the  greater  part,  or  perhaps  all  the 
horses  that  dropped,  were  lost  merely  for  want  of  such  precautions  as  he 
had  used. 
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1  have  conversed  with  several  persons  concerned  in  the  horsing  business, 
on  the  general  system,  and  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  more  to  the 
interest  of  those  who  possessed  capital  sufficient  to  turn  off  their  horses 
before  they  became  too  much  injured  by  work,  with  a  view  to  their  re¬ 
covery  and  their  lasting  to  the  longest  possible  period.  I  touched,  how¬ 
ever,  only  on  the  ground  of  interest, —  not  that  of  mercy  or  morality, 
which,  in  the  view  of  my  confabulators,  would  have  been  palavar  indeed. 
I  recollect  only  one  coach-master  who  professed  to  have  tried  this  plan  to 
any  extent,  and  he  seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  it.  The  general  method 
is  to  work  the  animals  as  long  as  they  can  stand  upon  their  legs;  and 
when  lame,  I  have  heard  it  said,  “  we  can  whip  them  sound  !” 

I  remain,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

JOHN  LAWRENCE. 

Whittlebury  Street ,  Euston  Square . 


CRUELTY  TO  A  BULLOCK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity . 

Sir, 

Lbeg  to  communicate  through  your  appropriate  publication  the 
following  instance  of  shocking  cruelty,  which  I  witnessed  in  the  New 
Road,  near  King’s  Cross,  on  the  evening  of  January  5,  1831.  A  bullock, 
coming  to  Smithfield  Market,  had  travelled  a  very  long  distance;  its 
hoofs  were  worn  off  by  the  hard  road,  so  that  they  were  bleeding,  and 
every  step  it  took  was  with  extreme  torture,  on  the  wounds  of  its  feet. 
At  length,  exhausted  with  suffering,  it  dropped  down  in  the  road,  as  it 
could  proceed  no  further.  The  drovers  then  beat  it  about  the  head, 
goaded  it  in  different  parts  of  the  body  and  in  the  nostrils  and  ears;  but 
all  this  cruelty  did  not  make  it  rise.  It  expressed  its  inability  by  the 
deepest  groans.  After  this  three  drovers  took  hold  of  its  tail  and  twisted 
and  doubled  it  till  they  succeeded  in  breaking  it  in  different  places. 
But  this  did  not  make  it  rise — it  produced  only  a  repetition  of  deep 
groans.  During  this  time  my  remonstrance  was  treated  with  the  grossest 
abuse,  and  they  next  adopted  another  mode  of  torture.  One  drover 
pulled  the  tail  while  two  others  placed  two  of  their  sticks  across  it,  so  as 
to  pinch  it  tightly,  and  the  sticks  held  in  this  way  at  their  ends  (the  tail 
being  between)  they  moved  up  and  down,  as  quickly  as  possible,  saying, 
“  make  it  catch  fire.”  My  feelings  hardly  permitted  me  to  witness  this  : 
the  dumb  animal  expressed  in  language  sufficiently  intelligible,  by  deep 
groans,  its  utter  inability,  and  appealed  for  pity  and  compassion — in 
vain.  Fortunately  a  butcher  now  came  up,  to  whom  I  represented  the 
whole  scene,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  interfere,  which  he  did.  He 
examined  the  tail,  and  told  the  drovers  that  it  was  broken  in  three  places, 
and  that,  after  what  they  had  done  beside,  it  was  useless  to  expect  that  the 
bullock  could  get  up.  He  induced  them  to  have  it  slaughtered  on  the 
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spot.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  all  these  wretches  have  escaped  justice. 
No  one  either  could  or  would  give  me  their  names  and  residence ,  to 
summons  them,  and  the  present  law  does  not  allow  of  their  being  given 
in  charge  to  a  peace-officer.  The  drovers  do  not  wear  badges  when  going 
to  Smithfield,  but  when  driving  cattle  from  this  market  the  Rules  oblige 
them,  under  a  penalty,  to  wear  a  badge  with  their  number  on  the  left 
arm;  yet  how  seldom  it  is  complied  with  may  be  judged  by  any  one. 
In  such  case  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  their  names  and  residence  so  as 
to  summons  them. 

I  remain,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

H.  DENNEY. 

8,  Duke  Street,  Lisson  Grove. 


CRUELTY  TO  S HELL-FISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity. 

Sir, 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  I  first  commenced  writing  on  cruelty 
to  Lobsters,  in  consequence  of  similar  benevolent  attempts  made  in  Bath 
and  Weymouth  as  were  made  at  the  Mansion  House,  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  November  26,  1830,  by  Mr.  Gompertz,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  the  eminent  Fishmonger,  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  un¬ 
necessary  cruelty  of  driving  pegs  into  their  claws,  instead  of  tying  them 
with  string.  The  effect  in  each  instance  has  been  exactly  of  the  same 
value, — a  flowery  recommendation  to  abolish  it,  and  a  dissertation  on  the 
Ash  being  injured  in  quality  and  flavor,  &c.,  while  the  custom  is  still 
continued.  But  before  finishing  the  first  article  I  wrote  on  this  subject, 
I  perceived  the  shallowness  and  ridicule  of  making  such  an  outcry  about 
driving  pegs  into  their  claws,  while  we  are  so  particular  that  the  lobsters 
should  be  not  only  alive  but  lively,  when  put  into  the  pot.  A  nobleman 
who  resided  on  the  coast  near  me,  was  a  zealous  abolitionist  of  pegging, 
and  insisted,  in  his  neighbourhood,  that  their  claws  should  be  tied  with 
string;  but  he  was  still  more  pleased  with  a  further  discovery,  that  of 
bringing  the  lobsters  from  the  sea  in  a  large  vessel,  containing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  their  native  element  to  boil  them  in,  which  was  said  greatly 
to  improve  their  flavor! 

As  it  may  be  inferred  that  I  as  much  disapprove  of  the  boiling  alive 
as  the  pegging  their  claws,  the  question  follows — would  you  dress  a 
lobster  when  it  has  died  a  natural  death  by  being  deprived  of  its  native 
element?  I  answer,  unquestionably,  yes;  and  otherwise  I  would  not 
partake  of  it.  I  have  even  invited  connoisseurs  purposely  to  partake  of 
lobsters  thus  dressed,  who  have  unanimously  declared  that  there  was  an 
improvement  rather  than  a  deterioration  in  their  quality.  The  tail  of  a 
lobster  thus  dressed  will  be  found  to  lose  much  of  its  hardness  and  indigesti¬ 
bility.  The  watery  quality  is  equally  common  to  those  dressed  in  the 
usual  way,  which  arises  from  the  fish  having  been  sickly  and  diseased. 
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Persons  inquire,  how  can  lobsters  be  deprived  of  life  ?  The  mode  which 
I  recommend  is  to  put  them  into  fresh  water — the  hardest  pump  water 
answers  best,  in  which  they  live  but  a  short  time.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  crabs,  shrimps,  prawns,  &e.;  and  I  trust  some  of  your  readers 
will  put  their  humanity  into  practice  by  purchasing  shell-fish  from  their 
fishmonger,  while  alive,  and  reporting  the  result  of  an  impartial  trial  of 
this  plan.  The  horrid  cruelty  of  dressing  shell-fish  alive  is  the  same  as 
if  another  fish  which  does  not  possess  their  amphibious  'property ,  but  soon 
dies  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  were  to  be  instantly  conveyed  out  of 
its  native  element  either  into  the  frying-pan  or  into  the  saucepan. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  submit  another  argument,  which  is 
founded  upon  that  charter  by  which  we  claim  the  right  of  killing  animals 
for  our  food,  viz.  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Was  that  right  given 
us  without  merciful  restrictions,  which,  if  attended  to,  would  supersede 
all  Parliamentary  Acts  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals?  Is  the  benevolent 
and  merciful  spirit  of  the  Leviticai  law  passed  away  with  the  Jewish 
dispensation? — or  is  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  says,  “Be ye  also 
merciful,  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  merciful, ”  to  be  made  the 
cloak  for  indicting  exquisite  tortures,  on  the  plea  of  epicurism  ?  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  these  amphibious  fish,  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  dressing  alive,  were  ever  allowed  us  for  food  ;  and 
it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  such  prohibition  was  designed  to  check 
that  spirit  of  semi-cannibalism  of  which  the  subject  of  this  letter  may  be 
considered  a  sample.  These  creatures  were  not  likely  to  be  deprived  of 
life,  by  man,  without  cruelty — they  were,  consequently,  forbidden  as 
food.  Indeed,  if  there  were  no  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  it  would 
be  little  creditable  to  the  intellectual  character  of  man,  amidst  a  profusion 
of  choice,  to  lay  hands  on  every  thing  that  has  life,  to  render  it  sub¬ 
servient  to  epicurism.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  Lev.  xi.  9,10,  11,12, 
on  which  I  hope  some  of  your  readers  will  give  an  opinion  : — “  These 
shall  ye  eat,  of  all  that  are  in  the  waters  :  whatsoever  hath  fins  and  scales 
in  the  waters,  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  them  shall  ye  eat.  And  all 
that  have  not  fins  nor  scales  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  of  all  that 
move  in  the  waters,  and  of  any  living  thing  which  is  in  the  waters,  they 
shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you.  They  shall  be  even  an  abomination 
unto  you;  ye  shall  not  eat  of  their  flesh,  but  you  shall  have  their  carcases 
in  abomination.  Whatsoever  hath  no  fins  nor  scales  in  the  waters,  that 
shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you.” 

I  remain,  Sir,  Yours,  See.  S.  P. 

SLAUGHTERING  OF  CATTLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity. 

Sir, 

The  interest  I  feel  in  the  work  which  Humanity  has  dictated  to 
you,  and  the  personal  knowledge  and  experience  I  have  unavoidably 
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had  of  some  of  the  cruelties  which  that  work  is  intended  to  expose  and 
correct,  is  the  only  apology  I  have  to  offer  for  the  following  lines,  which 
are  entirely  at  your  service,  in  any  way  that  you  think  calculated  to 
promote  the  cause  you  have  so  commendably  undertaken. 

Having  been  regularly  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  butcher  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  in  ten  of  which  I  was  occasionally  employed  in  the 
slaughtering  department,  I  have  not  only  been  a  witness  to  many  cruelties 
practised  upon  the  animals  given  us  for  our  food,  but  my  thoughts  have 
often  been  turned  to  the  mode  of  lessening  those  cruelties,  as  well  as  the 
easiest  mode  of  taking  away  life.  I  shall  first  describe  some  these 
cruelties,  and  then  simply  throw  out  such  suggestions  as  have  occurred 
to  me  on  the  subject. 

The  first  is  the  sufferings  of  the  cattle  in  driving  to  the  slaughter¬ 
houses,  and  the  length  of  time  they  are  frequently  kept  fasting  before 
they  are  slaughtered.  At  present  the  slaughter-houses  in  large  cities 
and  towTns  are  situated  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts — instead  of  the 
outside — and  the  cattle  are  often  goaded  to  desperation  before  they  can 
be  got  into  them  :  and  the  time  of  fasting,  instead  of  being  for  a  limited 
period,  is  guided  by  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  the  owner,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  is  often  extended  to  a  period  which  is  not  only  a  cause  of  great 
suffering  to  them,  but  also  of  real  injury  to  the  flesh. 

In  taking  life,  I  am  painfully  convinced  that  the  feelings  of  the  poor 
animals  are  not  only  not  consulted ,  but  vxintonly  trifled  with.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  butchers’  apprentices,  or  any  idle  person,  not 
at  all  connected  with  the  slaughter-house,  but  who  may  happen  to  be 
present,  to  be  allowed  to  strike  at  an  ox, — with  what  result  may  easily 
be  anticipated ;  and,  as  the  skin  of  the  head  instantly  becomes  swollen 
and  puffed  with  repeated  blows,  the  animal,  after  the  first  blow,  naturally 
flinching,  these  are  often  repeated ;  and  I  have  seen  as  many  as  eight  or 
ten,  and  even  twelve  blows  given,  before  they  have  fallen  :  for  after  a 
few  strokes  it  becomes  difficult,  even  for  an  experienced  person,  to  knock 
them  down. 

Another,  and  I  fear  not  an  uncommon  cruelty  with  respect  to  sheep 
and  lambs,  is  the  beginning  to  flay  them  before  life  is  extinct.  I  have 
seen  three  legs  of  a  sheep  flayed  before  it  teas  dead ,  and  not  unfrequently 
heard  an  oath  from  thejnouth  of  the  operator  at  every  movement  of  the 
suffering  animal,  because  that  movement  interfered  with  the  next  cut  of 
his  knife ! 

Calves  suffer  greatly  from  the  frequent  and  severe  bleedings  resorted 
to  for  making  the  flesh  white.  Indeed  1  am  inclined  to  rank  this  amongst 
the  greatest  cruelties.  Were  these  bleedings  moderate,  it  might  be  some 
excuse,  but  they  are  often  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  calf  is  ready 
to  fall,  and  frequently  does  fall  down,  with  exhaustion ;  and,  whilst  the 
present  mania  for  white  veal  lasts — and  a  mania  it  is,  as  the  veal  is 
actually  less  nutritious — I  fear  it  will  not  be  put  an  end  to.  This  cruelty 
must  cease  with  the  consumers. 
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Having  stated  so  much,  I  will  next  proceed  shortly  to  examine  the 
easiest  mode  of  slaughtering  oxen.  Some  humane  persons  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  have  considered  pithing,  which  is  dividing  the  spinal 
marrow  by  a  sharp  instrument  (without  any  blow  on  the  head),  as  the 
readiest  mode.  It  certainly  does  appear  so  at  first  sight,  as  the  animals 
fall  instantaneously;  but,  from  repeated  experiments,  I  find  that  they 
die  soonest  by  a  well-aimed  stunning  blow  with  the  common  flat  axe, 
without  at  all  perforating  the  skull,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  with  the 
least  pain.  I  have  tried  the  practice  generally  used  at  present  of  cutting 
a  circular  hole  in  the  skull  by  a  blow  with  a  sharp  axe  made  on  the 
principle  of  a  punch ,  and  then  introducing  a  stick  into  the  brain  and 
thence  up  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  neck ;  but  this,  on  account  of  hu¬ 
manity,  I  exceedingly  disapprove  of.  I  have  invariably  found  that  they 
live  longer  than  by  a  simple  stun  on  the  head  by  th e  flat  axe;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  horrible  convulsions  caused  in  every  muscle  of  the  body 
by  thrusting  a  stick  into  the  brain  and  up  the  spinal  marrow.  This 
view  will,  I  believe,  be  confirmed  by  any  practical  surgeon,  several  of 
whom  I  have  consulted.  In  case  of  an  old  ox,  or  bull,  it  may  sometimes 
be  necessary  to  use  this  sharp  axe,  but  in  general,  by  clipping  off  the 
hair  from  the  forehead,  the  common  flat  axe  would  do.  This,  though  a 
simple,  yet  I  consider  an  effectual  mode  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
strokes.  With  regard  to  sheep  and  lambs,  the  common  mode  of  sticking 
them  is,  I  think,  the  best,  and  immediately  breaking  the  neck,  to  allow 
the  finger  to  be  introduced  to  crush  the  spinal  marrow,  but  not  the  knife 
to  cut  it.  By  this  means  the  skin  or  membrane  round  the  spinal  marrow 
is  not  broken,  and  the  crushing  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a  stun  upon 
the  head. 

Bullocks  and  sheep  ought  never  to  be  fasted  more  than  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  and  calves  and  lambs  only  so  long  as  is  necessary 
for  them  to  cool  after  being  brought  to  the  slaughter-houses. 

When,  judging  from  our  own,  wre  consider  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  and  know  also  how  habits  either  of  humanity  or  cruelly  become 
strengthened  by  constant  repetition  and  example,  we  must,  I  think,  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  placing  slaughter-houses  under  better  regu¬ 
lations  than  they  now  are.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  friends 
of  humanity  uniting  their  exertions  for  the  establishment  of  Abattoirs 
near  London,  where,  from  the  observations  I  have  made,  1  am  convinced 
they  are  much  wanted.  Let  such  establishments  be  situated  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city,  so  that  the  foot-sore  cattle  may  not  suffer  from  being- 
driven  through  crowded  streets.  Let  them  have  printed  Rules,  and  these 
Rules  strictly  enforced,  as  to  the  time  of  fasting,  &c.  Let  it  be  the 
business  of  expert  and  experienced  persons  (duly  appointed)  to  take  the 
life  of  every  animal,  and  no  one  else  to  be  allowed  to  do  it.  Let  the 
whole  be  placed  under  the  superintendance  of  a  resident  inspector,  of 
tried  humanity  and  integrity.  So  might  the  cruelties  at  present  practised 
be  much  lessened,  and  the  reflecting  mind  would  have  the  satisfaction 
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of  knowing  that  the  necessary  operation  of  taking  life  was  done  with  the 
least  possible  suffering. 

Such  an  establishment  would  be  a  model  for  others,  which  would  soon 
spread  through  the  whole  land.  We  should  see  altars  raised,  not  to  the 
demon  of  Cruelty,  but  to  the  shrine  of  Humanity. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  attempts  to  alleviate  the  sum  of 
animal  cruelty,  I  remain,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

JAMES  WETHERALD. 

Wakefield,  Jan.  20,  1831. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity. 

Sir, 

I  most  heartily  approve  of  your  design,  and  beg  your  acceptance 
of  £l,  in  furtherance  of  the  laudable  object  you  have  in  view.  I  have 
many  times  witnessed  instances  of  cruelty  in  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  several  times  have  personally  interfered,  at  the  risk  of  being  insulted 
by  carmen,  drovers,  and  others.  At  my  representations  to  their  masters, 
some  of  them  have  been  discharged.  I  have  expostulated  with  and 
threatened  drovers  with  punishment,  for  suffering  their  dogs  to  worry 
the  sheep;  when,  to  my  surprise,  the  answers  have  sometimes  been, 
u  Lord,  Sir,  the  dogs  cannot  hurt  them,  for  their  teeth  have  been  drawn.” 
The  poor  dogs  are  made  to  suffer  by  the  brutes  their  masters,  yet  they 
are  still  capable  of  tearing  off  the  ear  of  a  sheep  or  a  lamb.  If  the 
Corporation  of  London  would  issue  an  order  that  no  sticks  above  a 
certain  size  should  be  used  by  drovers,  the  cattle  would  escape  the  cruel 
blows  inflicted  by  large  ones  with  heavy  knobs  at  the  end  :  the  knobs 
are  intended  for  striking  more  forcibly ;  and  I  have  seen  the  horns  of 
oxen  and  sheep  broken  by  them,  and  hanging  upon  their  eyes,  with  the 
blood  streaming  from  the  wounds.  If  the  scoundrels  inflicting  these 
cruelties  are  themselves  attacked — cowards,  as  they  are, — they  imme¬ 
diately  cry  for  mercy.  I  once  saw  on  ox  struck  on  the  hoof,  which 
instantly  brought  him  to  the  earth  ;  when  he  arose,  he  could  not  put 
his  foot  to  the  ground;  and  this,  forsooth,  was  to  make  the  animal  move 
quicker!  I  am  very  sorry  to  see,  by  the  newspapers,  the  reluctance  of 
many  Magistrates  to  punishing  the  miscreants  who  behave  with  cruelty 
to  cattle.  Such  forbearance  has  a  pernicious  effect;  it  hardens  the 
monsters  in  their  practices :  and  my  opinion  is,  that  a  man,  who  would 
wantonly  ill-use  a  brute,  would,  without  the  least  compunction,  attack  a 
fellow-creature,  even  to  death,  did  not  the  law  interfere  with  its  strong 
arm. 

On  the  subject  of  dogs  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  remarks;. but 
there  is  one  you  have  not  noticed,  viz.  that,  if  a  double  tax  were  laid  on 
female  dogs,  the  mischief  would  soon  cease.  Can  you,  Sir,  inform  me 
whether  the  Commissioners  of  Hackney  Coaches  employ  any  persons  to 
look  to  the  horses  used,  many  of  which  are  in  a  wretched  condition, — 
bait,  lame,  blind,  and  half-starved,  drawing  the  coaches  and  cabriolets  ? 
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If  so,  these  overseers  neglect  their  duty.*  I  have  seen  some  horses  in 
hackney  coaches  equal  in  condition  to  those  belonging  to  private  gentle¬ 
men ;  and,  if  their  owners  can  earn  a  livelihood,  why  are  not  other 
hackney-coachmen  obliged  to  supply  proper  horses  ?  1  have  been  told 

that  some  hackney-coachmen  employ  men  to  drive  for  them,  and  that 
these  fellows  will  frequently  sell  the  provender  intended  for  the  horses, 
and  with  the  money  purchase  gin,  &c. 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

Richmond  Herald .  J.  HAWKER. 

*  Inspectors  are  attached  to  the  Hackney-Coach  Office,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  examine  and  give  an  account  of  all  the  coaches  and  horses  that  are  in  a 
bad  state.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  performed  is  obvious  to  every  one. 
Another  cause  of  the  numerous  miserable  horses  is,  that,  on  the  husband 
dying,  the  Plates  pass  to  the  widow,  as  a  means  of  livelihood;  and,  in  such 
cases,  the  horses  are  little  better  than  those  in  a  knacker’s  yard.  No.  829 
was  of  this  description.  Ed. 


THE 
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(  Continued  from  page  75.  J 

We  intimated  in  our  last  Number  that  a  repetition  of  the 
disgraceful  scene  of  the  13th  November  might  be  expected 
at  Christmas.  Notwithstanding  the  powerful  discourse  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Roberts,  delivered  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  which 
so  strongly  impressed  the  minds  of  many  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  inhabitants  of  Stamford,  as  well  as  our  readers  generally, 
— notwithstanding  the  protests  and  remonstrances  against  a 
repetition,  and  the  uncompromising  manner  in  which  we  held 
up  all  parties  to  the  eyes  of  the  British  Public,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  did  permit  another  scene  of  lawless  riot,  profaneness,  and 
cruelty,  in  the  same  part  of  the  town,  on  Dec.  27th,  the  follow¬ 
ing  month! 

From  the  experience  obtained  at  the  anniversary  Bull¬ 
running  of  Nov.  13,  we  were  fully7  aware  of  the  importance  of 
combining  the  moral  machinery  of  the  press  with  'personal 
interference , — by  sending  a  person,  to  aid  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  abolish  it,  to  witness  the  scene,  and  to  bring 
a  faithful  report  of  the  proceedings  ;  but  our  little  funds, 
which  altogether  did  not  amount  to  what  is  collected  for  a 
Bull-running,  precluded  it.  This  source  of  anxiety  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  exemplary  liberality  of  Mrs.  F.  M.  Thompson, 
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from  whom  we  received  a  carte  blanche  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  object,  and  Mr.  Jackson  was  sent.  We  take 
this  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  with  gratitude,  the  valu¬ 
able  services  this  benevolent  lady  has  rendered  the  Voice  of 
Humanity,  in  contributing  to  its  pages,  obtaining  Benefactors, 
and  extending  its  sale.  If,  by  the  support  of  the  British 
Public,  the  moral  machinery  of  the  press  be  thus  aided  by 
personal  interference ,  and  also  by  correspondence  with  those 
persons  who,  in  their  various  districts,  are  endeavouring,  with 
us,  to  abolish  similar  demoralizing  scenes,  we  conceive  that 
the  beneficial  effect  already  produced  at  Stamford  would 
attend  other  places,  as  Bilston,  &c.,  and  also  Miss  Alice 
Cottrani’s  exhibition  at  the  King’s  Arms,  near  Eccles,  of 
baiting  a  Bull,  Bear,  and  Badger  at  the  Barton-wakes.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  publication,  we  purposely  selected 
the  Bull-running  at  Stamford, — an  example  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  for  the  experiment,  having  existed  upwards  of 
(300  years.  In  consequence  of  such  combined  exertions,  we 
are  enabled,  in  our  third  Number,  to  appeal  to  the  following 
encouraging  facts: — the  admirable  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Roberts,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  against  it ;  the  abolition  of 
the  usual  flagrant  cruelties  at  the  two  last  Bull-runnings, 
on  account  of  the  proceedings  being  watched; — the  removal  of 
that  mark  of  importance  which  had  been  upheld  for  so  many 
years — its  being  protected  by  charter;  the  Petitions  pre¬ 
sented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  from  the  Clergy,  the 
Ministers  of  different  denominations,  the  members  of  the 
liberal  professions,  and  the  respectable  and  well-disposed 
inhabitants,  praying  for  its  immediate  legislative  prohi¬ 
bition. 

A  most  respectable  correspondent  at  Stamford  expresses 
himself  thus.  “  I  am  persuaded  that  the  notice  which  has 
been  taken  of  the  Bull-running  in  the  ‘  Voice  of  Humanity’ 
has  considerably  altered  its  character.  Though  its  abettors 
are  determined  to  continue  their  cruel  sport  (unless  Parlia¬ 
ment  passes  an  Act  to  prohibit  it)  they  act  with  caution;  and 
we  have  not  heard  of  those  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  which 
characterized  the  Stamford  Bull-running  for  so  many  years, 
and  without  which  it  was  not  considered  a  sport  worth  at¬ 
tending  ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  they  are  kept  back  from 
these  cruelties  only  by  the  knowledge  that  a  report  will  be 
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made  of  their  proceedings.  The  publication  has  done  great 
good,  and  has  received  the  grateful  approbation  of  most  of 
its  readers  in  Stamford,  except  the  Corporation. ” 

To  enable  us  to  accomplish  these  important  objects,  we 
appeal,  with  a  degree  of  confidence,  to  the  principles  as  well 
as  feelings  of  the  religious,  the  philanthropic,  the  benevolent, 
and  the  humane  portion  of  society,  for  pecuniary  assistance ; 
and  to  our  friends,  individually,  for  increased  exertion. 

Mr.  Jackson  arrived  at  Stamford  Dec.  25th,  and  the  Bull¬ 
running,  as  we  had  been  previously  informed,  took  place  on 
the  27th.  In  addressing  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  at  the 
town-hall,  Mr.  Jackson  reiterated  his  former  arguments,  and 
strongly  reprobated  the  aggravation  of  permitting  another 
Bull-running,  in  the  month  following  the  last,  when  there 
could  be  no  pretext  for  gratifying  the  rabble,  as  was  urged 
at  the  anniversary  of  the  13th  November.  The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  did  not  pretend  to  argue  its  continuance  on  the 
authority  of  any  charter,  but  on  the  implied  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  by  no  law  having  been  passed  for  its  suppression. 
We  have  already  said  that,  were  a  charter  for  this  purpose  in 
existence,  and  invariably  adhered  to,  it  could  afford  no  pro¬ 
tection  in  a  court  of  law  to  any  one  of  the  parties  who  promote 
this  nuisance,  riot,  and  breach  of  the  peace.  The  scene  of 
December  27th  was  similar  to  that  of  November  13th;  but 
the  bull  was  kept  the  whole  time  in  the  town,  and  was  not 
driven  into  the  meadow;  and  in  the  afternoon  was  baited 
with  several  dogs,  most  of  which,  in  trying  to  pin  the  bull, 
were  dreadfully  injured.  The  houses  of  Broad  Street  were 
strongly  barricadoed;  the  avenues  were  blocked  up  with 
waggons  filled  with  people ;  and  the  same  means  of  teazing 
and  irritating  the  animal  were  resorted  to.  The  sport  was 
continued  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  one,  when  the 
rabble  drove  the  bull  into  the  stable  at  the  Salutation  Inn,  to 
allow  an  hour  for  refreshment ;  and  at  two  it  was  again  turned 
out,  with  the  addition  of  baiting  it  with  bull-dogs,  till  nearly 
dark,  when  it  was  driven  into  the  stable.  Several  persons 
were  tossed  and  injured,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  of  whom 
John  Selby  was  carried  off  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

The  Parliamentary  proceedings  respecting  the  Petitions 
now  presented  for  the  legislative  abolition  of  the  Stamford 
Bull-running,  will  be  fully  reported  and  commented  on  in 
the  next  Number. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND  CORESPONDENTS. 


On  the  completion  of  the  four  Numbers,  a  private  Meeting  of  the 
Benefactors  of  this  Work,  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  will  be  announced 
in  the  next  Number. 

Several  suggestions  for  extending  the  objects  of  this  publication 
have  been  received;  and  we  beg  to  assure  each  of  those  valued  cor¬ 
respondents  that  their  communications  shall  receive  the  most  mature 
consideration.  Some  recommend  a  weekly,  others  a  monthly,  publi¬ 
cation  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  experience  we  have  obtained,  and 
which  will  then  be  submitted,  that,  to  supply  the  funds  for  carrying  our 
objects  into  efficient  operation,  as  detailed  in  the  Prospectus,  the  exertion 
of  our  friends  is  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  Subscribers. 

We  may  observe,  respecting  one  suggestion,  that  we  have  resolved  to 
combine  Petitions  respecting  the  objects  of  this  work;  and,  when 
requested,  they  will  be  drawn  up  and  forwarded  by  Coach,  gratuitously. 
The  following  sketch  may  be  useful. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  (City,  Borough,  Town, 
or  Village,  in  the  County  of)  Sheweth — that  your  Petitioners  (Substance 
of  Petition)  implore  your  Honourable  House  to  pass  a  Law  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  extinction.  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Commons,  &c.  &c. 

Petitions  will  be  free  of  postage  if  addressed  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  when  endorsed  “  Petitions,”  left  open  at  both  ends,  and 
the  weight  not  exceeding  six  ounces.  The  Petitions  may  be  written  on 
stout  paper,  when  parchment  cannot  be  procured.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  further  care  than  has  hitherto  been  employed  is  necessary  re¬ 
specting  the  choice  of  Members  to  whom  Petitions  are  entrusted.  When 
petitioners  are  undecided  in  this  respect,  their  Petitions,  if  addressed  to 
the  Editors,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Members  who  will  do  justice 
to  the  subject. 

To  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  press  we  feel  greatly  indebted 
for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  the  objects  of  this  publication  were 
enforced  and  advocated.  We  feel  lively  gratitude,  which  we  hope 
will  never  be  obliterated,  to  those  Editors  who,  at  the  appearance  of 
our  first  number,  sent  us  their  own  articles  on  the  leading  objects  of 
this  publication.  We  still  renew  the  request  to  them,  and  to  our  readers, 
as  it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  can  see  all  that  issues  from  the  public 
press.  Thus,  we  trust  that,  already,  the  acquisition  of  several  valuable 
friends  has  been  obtained,  to  whom,  otherwise,  we  shouldj  have  been 
strangers. 

Communications  for  insertion  must  arrive,  at  latest,  before  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  month  previous  to  publishing:  and  such  as  refer  to  the 
objects  under  discussion  are  particularly  requested.  We  are  not  favour¬ 
able  to  anonymous  communications.  The  name  and  address  should, 
at  least,  be  confided  to  the  Editors.  From  those  who  give  us  neither 
the  influence  of  their  name  nor  the  assistance  of  their  Benefaction  we 
expect  little. 

A  Bill  to  fimend  the  knackers’  or  horse-slaughtering  Act,  will  appear 
in  the  following  Number. 

We  are  desired  to  state  that  Benefactions  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  sale  of  the  work. 

The  Bill  for  the  prevention  of  canine  madness,  being  at  this  time  in 
progress,  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  Number. 

Benefactions  from  the  country  are  requested  either  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
letter,  or  to  be  paid  into  a  Bank,  with  an  order  upon  a  Banker  in 
London. 
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The  second  edition  of  the  original  pamphlet  from  which  this  periodical 
takes  its  name,  and  of  which  it  may  be  considered  the  continuation,  is  still  on 
sale  at  Sherwood  &  Co.’s,  Paternoster  Row. 

It  contains  observations  on  the  Pits  for  bear-baiting,  badger-baiting, 
dog-fighting,  &c. — The  Knackers,  or  Horse  Slaughtering  Houses.  —  The 
Slaughter-houses  for  cattle. — Wanton  cruelty  of  useless  experiments  in  dissect¬ 
ing  living  animals. — Abstracts  of  Acts  of  Parliament  available  to  the  cause 
of  Humanity. — The  Act  to  prevent  the  cruel  treatment  of  cattle — The  Smith  - 
field  Act. — Rules,. Orders,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aider- 
men  respecting  Smithfield  Market — 4  George  IV.  cap.  54,  against  maiming 
or  wounding  cattle. — The  Act  for  the  better  discovery  of  offenders,  that  orders 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  owners  of  carts,  waggons,  &c.  to  be  affixed,  and 

to  affix  plates  on  licensed  carriages  and  vehicles _ 50  George  III.  cap.  48, 

which  regulates  the  number  of  Passengers,  and  the  height  of  luggage - The 

Acts  to  prevent  furious  driving. — Hints  on  the  formation  and  regulation  of 
Societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  a  summary  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  Smith- 
field  Market  and  the  Slaughter-houses,  with  observations  on  the  remedial 
advantages  of  the  establishment  of  Abattoirs. 
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By  addressing  the  Editors ,  the  omission  of  any  names  will  he  amended  in  the 

following  Number. 


ABATTOIRS  CONTRASTED  WITH  SLAUGHTER¬ 
HOUSES  AND  SMITHFIELD  MARKET. 

(  Continued  from  page  87.  ) 


There  are  certain  stages  in  an  arduous  journey  at  which 
every  prudent,  considerate  traveller  will  be  inclined  to  pause, 
that  he  may  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  ground  he 
has  traversed.  We  will  refresh  ourselves,  while  surveying, 
from  the  elevation  of  our  fourth  number,  the  course  we  have 
already  taken,  as  well  as  the  perspective  view  before  us. 
We  rejoice  in  the  heart-felt  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that 
no  part  of  our  course  occasions  us  regret ;  and  that  every 
step  we  took,  circuitous  as  it  might  seem,  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  success.  We  have,  also,  the 
gratification  of  seeing  every  object  precisely  as  we  then  noted  it, 
from  Smithfield  Market  itself  to  its  remotest  consequent 
nuisances,  even  to  the  rivulets  of  gore  distilling  from  the 
slaughter-houses  into  the  gutters  of  the  street ;  neither  of 
these  affected  by  distance  nor  by  time.  Smithfield  Market 
still  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  containing 
between  30  and  40,000  cattle  and  sheep  (according  to  the 
season  of  the  year),  continued  as  the  only  one  metropolitan 
market  for  the  consumption  of  inhabitants  amounting,  at  the 
present  time,  to  more  than  a  million!  Still,  on  every 
Sunday  evening,  so  early  as  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock, 
the  avenues  of  each  street  leading  to  it  are  filled  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  sheep,  from  the  inevitable,  necessary  preparation  for 
the  immense  market  of  Monday.  The  mere  nuisance ,  to 
those  who,  having  devoted  the  evening  to  public  worship,  are 
returning  to  their  respective  homes,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
nuisance  of  immorality  arising  from  the  execrations,  the  oaths, 
the  blasphemies  of  the  drovers.  As  soon  as  the  contiguous 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  resounds  the  ninth  hour  of  Sunday 
evening,  the  echoing  din  of  blasphemy  commences  in  the 
market,  to  terminate  only  on  the  Monday  afternoon. 

Why  has  the  religious  public  left  it  to  us  to  hold  it  up  to 
the  execration  of  religion?  The  merciless  treatment  of  cattle 
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and  sheep,  necessary  to  wedge  them  into  the  smallest  possible 
space,  continues.  The  public  loss,  by  the  present  system, 
from  bruises  and  deterioration  of  cattle  and  sheep,  now 
rather  more,  instead  of  less,  than  an  annual  £100,000  1  The 
bullocks  that  are  tied  up  with  ropes  (having  no  iron  stop) 
still  half-strangled,  and,  for  want  of  room  to  tie  up  more,  the 
remainder  beaten,  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  (described 
in  pages  84  and  85),  to  form  “  rings”  or  “  off-d roves.”  The 
“  constables”  and  the  “Regulations”  for  the  market,  both 
equally  inefficient  to  check  these  enormous  evils.  The 
nuisance  of  the  cattle  and  sheep,  when  traversing  the  streets 
to  the  dens  and  underground  cellars  of  the  individual 
butchers,  obstructing  and  blocking  up  every  thoroughfare — 
yet  every  carriage  which  passes  over  an  exhausted  sheep, 
or  crushes  an  affrighted  lamb,  is  sure  to  add,  to  our  cause,  a 
certain  number  of  friends,  staunch  and  sincere.  Still  the 
drovers  are  allowed  to  choose  clubs  with  immense  knobs,  and 
therefore  “  mad  bullocks,”  or  such  as  have  been  partially 
stunned  by  blows  upon  the  head,  continue  to  issue  from 
Smithheld  Market,  spreading  destruction  through  the  streets 
far  and  wide,  and  demonstrating,  by  arguments  far  more 
powerful  than  our  own,  the  real  truth  of  this  subject.  These 
(as  the  legal  gentlemen  express  it)  are  the  strong  jwints  of 
our  case — the  certain  and  inevitable  consequences.  Happy 
the  traveller  who  is  enabled  to  look  back  upon  his  course 
with  satisfaction; — he  will  pursue  his  journey  with  increased 
confidence  and  vigour. 

In  the  last  Number  we  pointed  out  the  remedial  advantages 
of  establishing  cattle-markets  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
remote  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  each  of  which,  containing 
only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  Smithheld, 
might  easily  be  regulated,  with  the  utmost  precision,  to 
obviate  all  these  evils.  The  legislative  abolition  of  Smith- 
held  Market,  of  all  slaughter-houses  within  the  district  of 
abattoirs,  and  also  of  all  cattle  and  sheep  being  driven  within 
this  district,  were  regarded  as  co-existent  measures.  We,  at 
the  same  time,  submitted  some  important  hints,  respecting 
the  regulations  of  these  markets,  which  have  never  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country ;  every  one  of  which,  with  many 
others,  should  be  enumerated  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
their  establishment.  Already  does  Smithheld  Market  pos- 
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sess  every  possible  advantage  from  legislation — its  Smithfield 
Act,  its  Rules  and  Regulations — which  may  be  daily  altered 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act;  yet  the  great  magnitude  of 
the  evil — the  unavoidable  and  acknowledged  necessity  of  the 
existence  of  these  evils  —  paralyzes  all.  We,  therefore, 
proceed  to  give  the  Smithfield  Act  and  the  “  Orders”  of 
Smithfield  Market — because,  by  showing,  with  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  legislation, — the  Mayor  and  Corporation  empowered 
to  pass  any  “  Orders”  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  respecting 
cattle  and  sheep, —  that  the  nature  of  these  evils  is  irre¬ 
mediable,  our  argument  may  be  considered  conclusive.  We 
shall  thus  be  enabled  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  incubus,  and 
commence  the  fifth  Number  with  contrasting  the  slaughter¬ 
houses  of  the  metropolis,  the  mode  of  slaughtering,  and  the 
state  of  the  meat  as  regards  public  health,  with  the  remedial 
advantages  of  abattoirs  with  legislative  regulations.  After 
which  the  subject  will  be  concluded  by  demonstrating  that 
the  site  of  Smithfield  might  be  appropriated  to  several  pur¬ 
poses  of  national  benefit  and  utility,  which  would  amply  re¬ 
munerate  each  of  the  interested  parties,  who,  alone,  will  be 
found  our  opponents. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  SMITHFIELD  ACT. 

21  Geo.  III.  cap.  67. 

“  If  any  Person,  or  Persons,  who  shall  be  hired  or  employed  to  drive 
any  Cattle  within  the  Cities  of  London  or  Westminster ,  or  the  Bills  of 
Mortality ,  shall,  by  negligence  or  ill  usage,  in  the  driving  such  Cattle, 
be  the  means  that  any  mischief  shall  be  done  by  such  Cattle  ;  or  if  any 
Driver  or  Drivers  of  Cattle,  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  shall  misbehave 
himself,  herself,  or  themselves,  in  the  Driving ,  Care ,  or  Management  of 
such  Cattle,  by  improper  Driving,  Treating,  or  Using  of  such  Cattle, 
then,  and  in  any  of  the  said  cases,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Constable, 
or  Peace  Officer,  upon  view  thereof,  or  by  the  Information  of  any 
Person  or  Persons  (who  shall  declare  his,  her,  or  their  name  or  names, 
and  place  or  places  of  abode,  to  the  said  Constable  or  other  Peace 
Officer)  to  seize  and  secure ,  by  authority  of  this  Act,  and  without  any 
other  Warrant,  to  convey  such  Offender  or  Offenders  before  some  Ma¬ 
gistrate,  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  If  the  Party  be  convicted,  he 
shall  forfeit  to  the  Prosecutor  from  Five  to  Twenty  Shillings,  or  be 
committed  to  the  House  of  Correction  to  Hard  Labour  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  One  Month. 

“  Persons  not  being  the  Drivers  of  Cattle  who  shall  1  Pelt  with  Stones, 
Brickbats,  or  by  any  other  means  drive,  or  hunt  away,  or  shall  set  any 
Dog  or  Dogs  at  any  Cattle,  without  the  consent  of  the  Owner,  or  his 
Servant/  shall  be  taken  into  custody,  as  above  described,  and  shall 
forfeit  from  Five  to  Twenty  Shillings  to  the  Prosecutor,  or  be  commited 
to  Hard  Labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  One  Month. 
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“And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  London ,  for  the  time  being,  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make,  frame,  and  set  down  in  writing,  such  reasonable 
Rules,  Orders,  or  Ordinances,  for  governing  and  regulating  all  Persons 
who  shall  drive  any  Cattle ,  Sheep ,  Calves ,  or  Lambs ,  within  the  said 
Cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  and  Liberties  thereof,  or  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  and  to  annex  reasonable  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  for  the 
Breach  of  such  Rules,  Orders,  and  Ordinances,  not  exceeding  Forty 
Shillings,  nor  less  than  Ten  Shillings,  for  any  one  Offence ;  and  such 
Rules,  Orders,  and  Ordinances,  or  any  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  to 
alter  and  amend.” 

Here  we  have  produced  the  authority  of  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  with  fullest  powers,  being  the  Smithfield  Par¬ 
liament.  To  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  the  time  being,  our  corre¬ 
spondents  are  requested  to  send  a  duplicate  of  the  same 
complaints  and  communications  on  this  subject,  which  are 
sent  to  us.  The  responsibility  rests  with  them  to  remove 
this  public  nuisance,  so  loudly  complained  of ;  or,  if  that  be 
impossible,  to  cease  further  opposition  to  the  advancement 
of  the  public  good. 

HOPKINS,  MAYOR - ABSTRACT  OF  RULES,  ORDERS, 

AND  ORDINANCES. 

“To  commence  and  take  place  from  the  7th  Day  of  November,  1792, 
made,  framed,  and  set  down  in  Writing  by  the  Court  of  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  the  16th  Day  of  October,  1792, 
for  the  governing  and  regulating  all  Persons  who  shall  drive  any 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Calves,  or  Lambs,  within  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  Liberties  thereof,  and  Bills  of  Mortality;  with 
reasonable  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  annexed  for  the  Breach  of  such 
Rules,  Orders,  and  Ordinances,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  made  and  passed  in  the  21st  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  King  George  the  Third;  intituled,  ‘An  Act  to  prevent  the 
Mischiefs  that  arise  from  driving  of  Cattle  within  the  Cities  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Westminster,  and  Liberties  thereof,  and  Bills  of  Mortality? 

“  Imprimis.  That  every  Person  who  shall  be  hired  or  employed  to 
drive  any  Cattle,  Sheep,  Calves,  or  Lambs,  from  Smithfield  Market 
through  the  Cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  the  Liberties  thereof ,  or 
the  Bills  of  Mortality,  or  any  Part  thereof,  not  being  the  real  Owner  or 
Purchaser  of  such  Cattle,  Sheep,  Calves,  or  Lambs,  shall  register  his 
or  their  Names,  with  their  respective  Places  of  Abode,  in  a  Book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  Clerk  of  the  said  Market,  for  the  time 
being,  who  shall  enter  such  Person’s  Name  and  Place  of  Abode,  and 
prefix  a  Number  to  such  Name  in  his  Book,  and  give  the  Person  so 
registering  his  Name,  a  written  Certificate  thereof ;  and  also  deliver  to 
him  a  Ticket  of  Tin,  with  the  same  Number  painted  thereon  as  shall  be 
prefixed  to  his  name  in  such  Clerk’s  Book;  and  in  order  to  render  the 
Ticket  more  conspicuous,  the  Ground  thereof  shall  be  Blue,  and  the 
Figures  Yellow,  and  Two  Inches  in  Length.  And  the  Driver  or  Drivers 
of  such  Cattle,  Sheep,  Calves,  or  Lambs,  not  being  the  real  Owner  or 
Purchaser,  shall  wear  such  Ticket  of  Tin  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
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Arm,  at  all  Times  when  he  shall  be  driving  or  have  the  Care  of  such 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Calves,  or  Lambs.  And  no  Person  or  Persons  (except 
the  real  Owner  or  Purchaser ,  or  Person  registered  as  aforesaid)  shall  be 
admitted  or  allowed  to  drive  any  Cattle,  Sheep,  Calves,  or  Lambs  from 
the  said  Market,  or  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality ,  or  be  deemed  a 
licensed  Driver  of  Cattle  within  the  Intent  and  Meaning  of  the  said 
recited  Act,  or  these  Rules,  Orders,  and  Ordinances;  and  to  all  and 
every  Person  and  Persons  (not  being  the  real  Owner  or  Purchaser  as 
aforesaid)  who  shall  presume  to  drive  or  be  employed,  or  assist  in  the 
driving  of  such  Cattle,  Sheep,  Calves,  or  Lambs,  not  being  so  registered , 
and  having  such  Certificate,  and  wearing  such  Ticket ,  in  Manner  afore¬ 
said,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  Twenty  Shillings  for  every  Offence.” 

if  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  were  to  compassionate  the  public  by  embodying  this  in 
the  instructions  to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  it  would  not  be 
such  a  mockery  as  at  present. 

u  Item,  That  if  any  Person  shall  alter  or  deface  any  of  the  said  Tickets 
or  the  Number  printed  thereon,  every  Person  so  offending  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  for  every  such  Offence  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Shillings .” 

The  drovers  adopt  a  different  plan — their  usual  answer 
to  not  wearing  their  ticket  or  badge  is  that  they  have  it  in 
their  pocket :  or,  if  that  answer  does  not  suit,  that  they  have 
pawned  it. 

u  Item ,  That  if  any  such  licensed  Driver,  or  any  other  Person  or 
Persons,  shall  beat  or  strike  any  Cattle,  Sheep,  Calves,  or  Lambs,  on  or 
below  the  Hock ,  or  otherwise  beat,  bruise,  or  ill  treat ,  such  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Calves,  or  Lambs,  in  the  driving  or  during,  such  time  as  he  or  they  have 
the  Care  thereof,  he  or  they  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  Sum 
of  Twenty  Shillings .” 

The  importance  of  this  will  be  best  appreciated  by  spend¬ 
ing  one  quarter  of  an  hour  as  early  on  a  market-day  as 
possible ;  but  then  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  scene  in 
the  darkness  of  midnight,  when  the  cattle  are  sorted. 

“  Item,  That  all  Cattle  which  shall  at  any  Time  or  Times  be  sold  in 
the  said  Market,  and  known  to  be  wild  or  become  so  by  over-driving  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  secured  and  taken  to  the  next  public  Slaughter-house 
and  there  killed,  upon  pain  of  the  Owner,  or  the  Person  entrusted  with 
the  Sale  or  with  the  driving  thereof,  forfeiting  Twenty  Shillings .” 

“Item,  That  if  the  Owner  of  any  Cattle,  or  the  Person  entrusted  with 
the  Sale  thereof,  shall  sell  the  same  in  the  said  Market,  knowing  such 
Cattle  to  be  wild,  and  do  not  inform  the  Purchaser  thereof,  such  Person, 
so  selling  the  same,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  Forty  Shillings. 

“  Item,  That  no  Goad,  or  other  pointed  instrument,  shall  be  made  use 
of  in  the  driving  of  any  Cattle  within  the  Cities  of  London  or  West¬ 
minster,  and  Liberties  thereof,  and  Bills  of  Mortality,  the  Point  of 
which  shall  be  of  greater  length  than  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  in  the  clear , 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  Twenty  Shillings .” 
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“  Item,  That  if  any  Person  who  shall  be  employed  in  driving  such 
Cattle  shall  have  in  his  Possession  any.  Goad  or  other  pointed  Instrument, 
of  greater  length  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  clear,  he  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Shillings .” 

The  length  of  the  goad  and  the  size  of  the  stick,  or  the 
knob,  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  drovers ! 

“  Item ,  That  every  Person  who  shall  be  employed  to  drive  any  Sheep 
within  the  said  Limits,  shall  not  be  allowed  more  than  one  Dog  to  each 
Drove,  under  the  Penalty  of  Tiventy  Shillings .” 

“  Item ,  That  every  Drove  of  Cattle  which  shall  exceed  the  Number  of 
Ten  shall  not  be  drove  within  the  said  Limits,  unless  some  licensed 
Drover,  registered  and  ticketed  as  aforesaid,  shall  precede  such  Drove, 
under  the  Penalty  of  Twenty  Shillings 

u  Item ,  That  no  Person  who  shall  be  hired  or  employed  in  driving 
any  Cattle  from  the  said  Market  shall  use  any  Dog,  under  the  Penalty 
of  Twenty  Shillings 

The  observation  we  made  on  the  first  of  the  Rules  applies 
equally  to  these, 

• 

“  Item,  That  in  case  the  Master  or  Employer  of  any  licensed  Drover 
of  Cattle  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  Offence  against  the  said  recited  Act, 
made  and  passed  in  the  21st  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  present  Majesty, 
or  against  these  Rules,  Orders,  and  Ordinances,  shall  not  upon  Notice 
given  him  thereof,  or  left  at  the  usual  Place  of  Abode  of  such  Master  or 
Employer  of  such  Drover,  deliver  up  to  be  brought  before  a  Magistrate 
such  Drover,  then  and  in  such  case  such  Master  or  Employer  shall  be 
liable  to  answer,  and  shall  pay  the  Penalty  incurred  by  any  such  Drover. 
And  if  the  Drover  shall  afterwards  be  found,  and  shall  hot  make  Satis- 
faction  forthwith  to  his  Master  or  Employer,  or  Masters  or  Employers, 
for  what  he  or  they  shall  have  paid  for  any  such  Drover’s  Misbehaviour, 
Neglect,  or  Default,  every  such  Drover  shall  pay  the  Sum  of  Tiventy 
Shillings  for  every  such  Default.’’ 

If  the  drovers  wear  no  ticket  or  badge,  this  regulation  can 
be  of  no  benefit  to  the  public. 

“Item,  That  fourteen  Constables  shall  attend  the  said  Market  every 
Monday  in  each  Week,  with  their  long  Staves,  from  Four  o’CIock  in 
the  Morning  in  Summer,  and  Six  in  the  Winter,  until  Three  o’CIock  in 
the  Afternoon  of  that  Market  Day,  and  shall  use  their  utmost  Endea¬ 
vours  to  preserve  Peace  and  good  Order  in  the  said  Market ;  and  to 
bring  to  speedy  Justice  all  such  Persons  as  may  be  found  to  offend 
against  the  said  recited  Act,  or  the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Ordinances, 
made  or  to  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof.” 

These  constables  are  not  required  to  be  in  attendance 
during  the  night,  at  the  driving  in  and  sorting  the  cattle  and 
sheep,  when  their  employment  would  be  most  important.  A 
person  may  witness  more  cruelty  in  this  market  in  one  hour, 
than  he  would  elsewhere  see  in  his  whole  life.  We  have 
watched  the  Guildhall  Police  Reports,  and  have  scarcely 
ever  seen  an  instance  in  which  these  constables  have 
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punished  the  offence  of  cruelty  by  enforcing  the  Rules.  The 
answer  they  give  is  that  they  are  placed  there  to  keep 
order — not  to  prevent  cruelty.  We  have  seen  these  consta¬ 
bles  beat  the  cattle  and  sheep  with  the  utmost  wanton  bar¬ 
barity,  and  we  consider  them  equally  cruel  with  the  drovers. 
Their  number  is  now  reduced  to  eight. 

u  Item ,  That  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  any  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London, 
or  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  before  whom 
any  Offender  shall  be  brought,  and  shall  be  convicted  for  Breach  of  any 
of  the  Rules,  Orders,  or  Ordinances  hereby  made,  may,  under  the 
Authority  of  the  said  recited  Act,  as  he  shall  see  Occasion,  mitigate  or 
remit  any  of  the  Penalties  hereby  inflicted,  so  as  such  Mitigation  does 
not  extend  to  remit  above  one  half  of  the  Penalty  inflicted,  for  any 
Offence  committed ;  and  every  such  Mitigation  shall  be  a  sufficient  Dis¬ 
charge  to  the  Person  or  Persons  offending  for  so  much  of  the  Penalty  as 
shall  be  so  mitigated  or  remitted ;  and  all  Penalties  forfeited  shall  be 
recovered  and  go  as  by  the  said  recited  Act  of  Parliament  are  directed  ; 
and  in  case  of  Default  of  paying  the  same,  or  if  the  same  cannot  be 
levied  by  Distress  or  Sale  of  the  Offender’s  Goods,  every  Offender  is  to 
be  committed  to  Prison,  as  by  the  said  Act  directed.’’ 

We  should  mention  that  half  of  the  penalty  under  these 
Rules  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  complainant,  unless  the  person, 
in  default  of  payment,  goes  to  prison  ;  and  also  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ticket  or  badge,  if  it  be  not  a  borrowed  one,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  summon  his  appearance.  The  Smithfield  Act  and 
these  Rules  are  far  superior  to  the  Act  to  prevent  the  cruel 
treatment  of  cattle,  as  well  as  more  economical ;  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  would  do  well  to  enforce  it  instead  of  their  own  expen¬ 
sive  and  inefficient  Act. 

“  Item,  That  an  Abstract  of  the  several  Provisions  and  Penalties  con¬ 
tained  in  the  said  Act,  and  these  Rules,  Orders,  and  Ordinances,  be 
forthwith  printed,  and  affixed  upon  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
Places  within  this  City,  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  Liberties  thereof, 
and  Bills  of  Mortality.” 

Our  readers  will  be  as  much  startled  at  this  as  ourselves. 
On  a  friend  applying  at  Guildhall  for  a  copy  of  them,  the 
answer  given  was — “  out  of  print .” 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


THE  KNACKER’S  YARD,  OR  THE  HORSE’S  LAST  HOME. 

“  Of  all  quadrupeds  subdued  and  domesticated  by  the 
hand  of  man,  the  horse  stands  pre-eminent,  as  the  most 
intelligent  and  generous,  and  of  the  most  various  and  indis- 
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pensable  use.  He  is  susceptible  of  any  lesson  inculcating 
the  duties  required  of  him ;  he  is  sensible  of  kind  and  fair 
treatment,  and  will  make  a  grateful  return ;  he  is  sociable 
and  playful.  The  horse,  the  speediest  of  all  domesticated 
animals,  perhaps  of  all  animals,  imparts  that  speed  to  us,  by 
bearing  us  upon  his  back  in  his  full  career,  and  giving  us  a 
celerity  and  extent  of  locomotion  to  which  we  could  not 
possibly  attain  independent  of  his  aid.  Harnessed  to  the 
carriage,  we  experience  from  him  similar  services,  in  which 
he  ministers,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  our  ease  and  comfort. 
He  is  our  great  and  indispensable  ally  in  war.  His  share  in 
the  culture  of  the  earth,  that  first,  of  all  human  concerns,  the 
provision  of  sustenance  for  man  and  beast,  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  his  services  in  all  human  transactions  branch  into 
an  innumerable  variety.  He  both  promotes  our  highest 
degree  of  luxury,  and  painfully  toils  through  the  lowest  and 
severest  drudgery.  In  fine,  after  a  life  of  ceaseless  and  labo¬ 
rious  exertion,  his  carcass  is  sold  for  the  support  of  other 
animals,  and  his  hide  is  in  constant  request  for  various  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  manufacture.  Surely  this  noble  quad¬ 
ruped,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  score  of  his  being  endowed 
by  nature  with  feelings  similar  to  our  own,  and,  in  the  next, 
from  a  regard  to  his  manifold  and  indispensable  services, 
richly  merits  that  justice,  consideration,  and  compassion  from 
man,  which  it  is  most  lamentable  and  disgraceful  he  does  not 
experience.”* 

In  advocating  the  claims  of  this  most  valuable,  generous, 
and  justly  appreciated  animal  to  a  due  share  of  practical  and 
rational  humanity,  we  are  confident  that  we  carry  with  us 
the  best  wishes  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  British  public. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  acknowledge  that  an  attached 
friendship  has  for  years  subsisted  between  the  horse  and  his 
rider;  an  attachment  which  has  only  been  broken  when  the 
master,  either  from  caprice  or  from  avarice,  has  discarded 
his  servant,  or  cast  off  his  friend,  when  no  longer  capable  of 

*  The  Horse  in  all  his  varieties  and  uses ;  his  breeding,  rearing,  and 
management,  whether  in  labour  or  rest;  with  Rules,  occasionally  inter¬ 
spersed,  for  his  preservation  from  disease.  By  John  Lawrence,  author  of 
“A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Horses,”  “  The  History  of  the 
Horse,”  &c. — London :  Printed  for  M.  Arnold,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 
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answering  tlie  purposes  for  which  he  designed  him.  Many 
also  will  declare,  with  ourselves,  that  to  the  sagacity  and 
docility  of  a  horse, — stopping  instantly  when  the  rider  lias 
fallen — avoiding  imminent  danger  which  has  been  unseen  to 
the  rider  —  together  with  many  other  circumstances  of  a 
remarkable  kind,  they  are  indebted  for  preservation  from 
dreadful  accidents,  if  not  for  life  itself.  And  a  large  portion 
will  doubtless  agree  with  us  that  the  heart  of  that  man  must 
be  most  obdurate  which  is  insensible  to  the  docile,  the  ac¬ 
commodating,  the  intelligent  dispositions  of  many  of  this 
valuable  race.  The  interesting  author  just  quoted  gives  the 
following  instance: — “We  were  jogging  on  at  the  rate  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  per  hour,  when  the  horse  gently  slack¬ 
ened  his  pace,  and  then  stopped  without  any  intimation  from 
me,  saying,  as  plainly  as  he  could,  Oh  !  you  have  dropped 
something.  In  fact,  I  had  dropped  my  whip,  and,  on  my 
dismounting,  the  nag  turned  his  head  round  to  see  me  recover 
it.  When  he  found  me  remounted,  away  he  went  as  cheer¬ 
fully  as  possible,  and  apparently  with  self-approbation  at 
having  acted  right.  I  have  in  my  day  had  the  pleasure  of 
forming  several  intimate  acquaintances  with  horses  of  this 
description  ;  with  one  beyond  all  others.” 

But  it  is  not  at  this  stage  of  the  history  of  the  horse — 
when  his  valuable  qualities  are  capable  of  exciting  a  corre¬ 
sponding  degree  of  regard  on  the  part  of  his  owner,  and 
when  he  is  not  incapaciated  by  unsoundness — another  word 
for  sickness  or  disease — that  he  becomes  the  inmate  of  a 
knacker’s,  or  liorse-slaughterer’s,  yard,  or  the  subject  of  the 
present  essay. 

“  With  his  neck  like  a  rainbow,  erecting  his  chest, 

Pamper’d,  prancing,  his  head  almost  touching  his  breast, 

Scarcely  snuffing  the  air,  he’s  so  proud  and  elate, — 

The  high-mettled  racer  first  starts  for  the  plate. 

Grown  aged,  used  up,  and  turned  out  of  the  stud, 

Lame,  spavin'd,  and  wind -gall’d,  but  yet  with  some  blood, — 

The  knowing  postillions  his  pedigree  trace, 

Tell  his  sire  won  this  sweepstakes,  his  dam  won  that  race ; — 

But  the  harness  sore  galls,  and  the  spurs  his  sides  goad, 

The  high-mettled  racer  is — a  hack  on  the  road. 

At  length,  old  and  feeble,  trudging  early  and  late, 

Bowed  down  by  degrees,  he  bends  on  to  his  fate  ; 

From  morning  till  evening  he  tugs  in  a  mill, 

Or  draws  sand  till — the  sand  of  his  hour-glass  stands  still.” 
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The  career  of  every  horse  towards  his  last  home  is  marked 
by  several  stages,  and  each  of  them  is  from  bad  to  worse. 
As  often  as  he  is  sold,  he  is  the  victim  of  frauds  and  decep¬ 
tions  the  most  base  :  his  mercenary  owner  aims  to  justify  the 
price  he  sets  upon  him,  by  the  representation  of  powers  of 
swiftness  or  of  strength  which  he  does  not  possess ;  and  thus 
expectations  are  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser  which 
the  poor  animal  has  not  the  power  to  realize.  This  species 
of  fraud  is  practised  again  and  again  with  impunity,  because 
the  horse  has  not  the  power  of  speech  to  confront  and  put  to 
open  shame  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  man  !  Bat  if 
it  should  happen  that  the  powers  of  the  generous  and  noble 
animal  exceed  the  expectations  of  the  buyer,  what  is  the 
reward  bestowed  upon  the  horse  ?  Probably  some  demo¬ 
ralized  act  of  naked  barbarity,  as  much  condemned  by  the 
high  sporting  characters  of  our  day,  as  it  can  possibly  be  by 
ourselves,  who  are  avowedly  advocating  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief,  yet  faithful,  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  the  horse  towards  his  last  home ;  but,  for 
the  reasons  above  given,  we  commence  our  sketch  from  that 
stage  only  when  disease  or  unsoundness — induced,  probably, 
by  his  generous  efforts  to  serve  his  master — has  commenced. 
Suppose  a  very  common  case  : — a  horse,  which  has  been  a 
favourite,  being  affected  with  the  disease  either  of  contracted 
hoofs,  or  tender  feet,  so  as  to  render  every  step  of  his  future 
labour  the  infliction  of  pain.  He  is  sold  for  different  em¬ 
ployments,  and  as  often  as  he  fails  to  satisfy  his  owners  he 
is  sold  again,  till  at  length  he  is  seen  running  in  a  stage¬ 
coach.  After  a  time  the  disease  increases  so  considerably 
that  even  the  lash  of  the  crack  whip  cannot  overcome  the 
torture  of  his  lame  and  tender  feet ;  some  feeble  idea  of 
which  torture  may  be  readily  conceived  by  those  who  have 
walked  in  tight  shoes.  In  one  of  those  unavoidable,  but 
always  disagreeable,  journeys  which  we  recently  took  in  a 
stage-coach,  on  having  changed  horses,  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  incessant  sound  of  the  whip,  to  a  handsome 
well-bred  horse,  in  the  worst  stage  of  lameness,  from  co7i- 
tr acted  hoofs  ;  hardly  able  to  support  his  own  weight  upon 
his  tender  feet.  The  coachman  said  that  the  horse  would  not 
go  a  yard  without  being  fanned  with  the  whip,  and  he  wished 
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that  he  would  drop  down  dead  that  instant ;  in  which  wish, 
for  the  sake  of  the  more  speedy  termination  of  its  sufferings, 
we  sincerely  united.  Such  good  fortune,  however,  did  not 
befal  him. 

When  “  used  up ”  for  this  work,  the  horse  is  sent  to  a 
Repository  to  be  again  sold.  And  here  again  the  same  vile 
system  of  deception  is  practised,  to  the  aggravation  of  the 
present  and  future  sufferings  of  the  innocent  victim.  On 
entering  the  stables  of  the  Repository  with  bar-shoes ,  which 
proclaim  his  unsoundness,  a  merciless  wretch,  kept  for  the 
express  purpose,  at  intervals  whips  the  poor  animal  while  in 
his  stall,  up  to  the  time  of  sale  !  This  barbarous  trick  is 
practised  in  order  that,  when  he  is  brought  out  to  view,  the 
sight  of  the  whip  may  make  him  counterfeit  fire  and  spirit, 
and  so  enhance  his  value  !  Punishment  to  a  most  severe 
degree  is  inflicted  upon  him  for  the  act  of  putting  out  a 
pained  and  crippled  limb,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining 
some  little  ease!  We  cannot  here  help  expressing  our 
regret  that,  from  the  hundreds  of  pounds  which  have  been 
contributed,  for  years  past,  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals, 
this  and  similar  subjects  have  not  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  public ;  though,  in  no  instance,  has  the  inefficient  act 
produced  conviction  in  these  places.  The  author  before 
quoted  speaks  in  confirmation,  as  well  as  in  reprobation,  of 
this  “  constant  practice  at  the  Repositories,  with  the  poor 
worn-out  machiners  and  post-hacks.”  He  adds,  I  have 
related,  in  my  old  treatise,  the  case  of  a  beautiful  mare,  so 
totally  worn  out  that  every  step  she  took  was  obviously 
attended  with  acute  torture,  whipped,  and  cut,  and  beat,  and 
checked  with  the  curb,  with  all  the  force  that  a  powerful 
ruffian  could  exert,  whilst  the  tears  were  dropping  from  her 
sightless  eyes  1  The  intervention  of  more  than  fifty  years 
has  not  allayed  my  suffering  at  this  sight,  which  seemed  not 
to  attract  even  the  notice  of  any  other,  among  numerous 
spectators ;  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that,  whilst 
I  now  write,  and  at  this  distance  of  time,  my  heart  is  agonized 
at  the  recollection  !” 

He  is  now  fast  approaching  to  his  last  home  ;  and  his  next 
purchaser  may  probably  be  a  hackney-coach  master.  In  his 
crippled,  worn-out,  and  painful  state,  lie  is  yoked  to  a 
hackney  coach,  and  labours,  it  may  be,  for  some  twelve 
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months,  whilst  the  incessant  application  of  the  lash  leaves 
indelible  marks  on  the  sides  and  shoulders,  denuded  by  this 
means  of  the  hair ,  as  may  be  daily  seen  in  hundreds  of  these 
horses.  This  excites  the  observation  and  commiseration  of 
passengers : — it  induces,  however,  no  abatement  of  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  sufferings,  but  rather  hastens  his  removal  to  another 
grade  of  wretchedness — that  of  a  night  hackney-coach  horse. 
While  engaged  in  this  employment,  the  comparative  darkness 
of  the  streets  prevents  his  miserable  condition  from  being 
fully  noticed  :  or,  if  the  attention  of  some  humane  passenger 
should,  perchance,  be  attracted,  and  some  remonstrance 
uttered,  the  ready  reply  of  the  coachman  is,  “  Get  on  the 
box  yourself,  and  see  if  you  can  drive  without  the  whip  !” 
At  length,  whip  and  wliip-cord,  though  applied  with  mus¬ 
cular  strength  and  determination  of  purpose,  prove  alike 
ineffectual;  nature  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  feeble 
frame  broken  up  !  It  has  not  been  his  fate  to  experience 
“  the  tender  mercies”  of  those  whose  ordinary  speed,  in 
frivolous  travelling,  would  have  dispatched  him  in  one  short 
hour  !  You  see  him  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  engraving 
which  accompanies  this  article — a  living  skeleton — covered 
with  whip-marks — his  four  legs  all  scarred  with  the  red-hot 
firing  iron — gnawing  the  mane  of  his  companion  in  misery 
in  the  insane  desperation  of  hunger — and  closing  a  life  of 
protracted,  unmitigated  misery,  at  his  last  home  !  There  he 
stands ! — 

Deserted  in  his  utmost  need 

By  those  whose  former  bounty  fed  ! 

We  have  given  this  very  superficial  and  imperfect  sketch, 
and  have  purposely  omitted  several  circumstances  of  aggra¬ 
vation,  because  the  memories  of  our  readers  will  readily 
supply  them.  This  sketch  of  the  usual  progress  of  an  un¬ 
sound  horse,  from  one  stage  of  misery  to  another,  is  not  only 
an  instance  of  what  is  daily  occurring,  but  is  capable  of  daily 
demonstration.  And  on  entering  the  knacker’s,  or  horse- 
slaughterer’s  yard,  in  so  pitiable  a  condition  as  to  defy  even 
iron-hearted  avarice  to  extort  further  profitable  labour  — 
when  exhausted  nature  seems  ready  to  bestow  the  glad  deli¬ 
verance  of  death — even  then  the  miseries  of  our  noble  and 
ever  favourite  animal  are  not  to  terminate  !  If  each  sucres- 
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sive  master  had  been  actuated  solely  by  avarice,  can  it  be 
supposed  that  a  knacker,  who  buys  horses  merely  for  the 
value  of  their  flesh  and  skins,  can  be  inspired  with  higher 
moral  feelings  ?  Can  humanity  find  an  entrance  into  his 
heart?  If  there  be  no  hope  of  exacting  further  profitable 
labour  from  the  animal,  some  physiologist,  or  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  may  yet  give  him  lialf-a-sovereign  for  the  privilege  of 
performing  some  horrible  and  useless  experiment  upon  his 
emaciated  carcass  ! 

The  profits  of  this  trade  depend  upon  the  demand  for  the 
flesh  ;  the  horses,  therefore,  are  not  killed  at  once  :  for  it  is 
notorious  that  for  a  dead  horse  little  more  than  the  value  of 
the  skin  can  be  obtained,  while  for  a  living  horse,  which  can 
be  turned  into  the  yard,  and  killed  as  there  maybe  a  demand 
for  the  flesh,  a  much  better  price  is  given.  Without  suste¬ 
nance,  or  with  no  more  than  is  considered  sufficient  to  support 
a  bare  existence  from  one  day  to  another ;  suffering  from  the 
pains  of  various  diseases  ;  the  worn-out  horses  are  kept  either 
in  yards,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  etching,  or  in 
sheds  which  are  not  furnished  with  even  the  coarsest  litter. 
The  pangs  of  extreme  hunger  induce  them  to  gnaw  the  very 
wood — to  eat  the  dirt  and  filth  from  the  ground  (so  contrary 
to  their  nature) — and  to  chew  the  manes  and  tails  of  their 
companions  like  hay,  until  a  demand  for  their  flesh  causes 
their  death-warrant  to  be  issued,  unless  nature,  a  few  hours 
previous,  should  release  the  victim,  which  often  happens,  and 
then  the  trouble  of  slaughtering  is  saved. 

The  engraving  of  the  knacker’s  yard ,  in  a  great  degree, 
supplies  the  imperfections  of  our  description.  This  sketch, 
by  our  celebrated  artist,  the  Hogarth  of  the  present  age, 
requires  no  panegyric  from  us — it  is  an  inimitable  production 
of  natal  genius,  and  speaks  for  itself.  But  we  wish  to  record 
our  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  truth  of  the  representation, 
as  well  as  to  record  the  liberality  of  the  artist,  and  his  phi¬ 
lanthropic  wish  to  give  fuller  emphasis  to  the  “  Voice  of 
Humanity.”  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  these  places 
will  perceive  that  some  traits  of  character  have  been  pur¬ 
posely  omitted.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  apologize  for 
introducing  the  pigs  and  poultry  fattening  in  this  yard  for 
the  London  markets  ;  but  if  every  other  argument  should 
fail,  this,  we  hope,  will  induce  the  British  parliament,  at 
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length,  to  consider  the  disgraceful  state  of  our  knacker- 
houses  and  slaughter-houses — of  knacker’s  pork ,  and  butcher  s 
pork!  W  e  say  positively — from  ocular  testimony — that  pigs 
and  ducks  are  kept  in  considerable  numbers,  to  be  fed  and 
fattened,  in  the  premises  and  yards  of  knackers  and  grease- 
boilers,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  ! 

Will  our  legislators  accept  the  invitation  we  give,  and 
of  which  we  have  set  the  example,  to  visit  these  horrid 
receptacles,  and  test  the  truth  of  our  assertions  by  their  own 
personal  observation  and  knowledge  ?  The  offer  of  sixpence 
for  a  horse’s  tooth  of  particular  dimensions,  may  obtain 
the  best  possible  introduction.  The  amateur  of  horses 
has  occasionally  pitied  some  horse  which  he  has  seen  ill 
used  in  the  streets,  and,  in  such  case,  might  have  heard 
that  the  Society  has  interferred  ;  but  what  is  that  offence 
when  compared  to  the  iniquity  to  be  witnessed  here  ?  He 
has  familiarly  known  the  horse,  but  has  never  before  seen 
him  at  his  last  home.  The  fine  outlines  of  breed  are  not 
obliterated  ;  the  experienced  eye  instantly  recognises  them 
in  the  head,  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  and  other  parts,  to 
which  such  an  eye  almost  instinctively  turns. 

What  silent,  patient,  endurance  of  suffering  inspires  all 
the  wretched  victims  in  this  scene  ! — But  a  groan  comes  from 
that  poor  creature  who  has  just  dropped  down  against  the 
wall ! — it  is  gasping  for  breath,  almost  subdued  by  disease 
— inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  course  of  the  tears  is  so 
plainly  marked  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  extremity 
of  its  sufferings.  Why  is  he  permitted  to  linger  in  existence? 
The  reply  of  that  man  leaning  against  the  door  of  the  stable, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  is,  “  No  more  horses  are  to  be 
killed  this  week.”  Perhaps,  half-a-crown  would  procure 
the  termination  of  its  sufferings.  This  horse,  whose  com¬ 
panion  is  endeavouring  to  feed  upon  his  mane,  is  in  the  last 
stage  of  glanders.  The  other  is  lying  down  to  alleviate  the 
anguish  of  an  incurable  disease  of  the  foot.  Other  horses  are 
in  that  shed — one  is  seen  gnawing  the  wood  !  The  bull-dogs 
belong  to  the  pits,  and  are  kept  here  upon  board  wages. 
The  knacker  is  seen  driving  into  the  yard,  and  revenging, 
with  his  whip,  the  failure  of  the  powers  of  that  poor  horse 
drawing  the  cart,  which  said  horse  had  been  sent  some  six 
months  previous  to  be  slaughtered  !  We  have  learnt  a  moral 
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in  this  scene— a  lesson  of  true  wisdom,  which  years  of  long 
experience  might  have  failed  to  discover. 

The  measures  to  be  submitted  for  the  reformation  of  the 
evils  we  have  pointed  out,  consist  not  in  the  introduction  of 
new  statutes,  but  in  the  amendment  of  those  parts  of  the  old 
which  are  deficient  and  ineffectual  in  their  operation.  With 
the  “  amended  act,”  as  it  stands  in  our  third  number,  we 
express  ourselves  satisfied.  If  an  amendment  of  the  common 
law  were  made,  which  would  give  the  buyer  a  cheap  and 
easy  remedy  from  a  magistrate,  by  summons,  against  palpable 
fraud  and  deception  in  the  sale  of  horses,  the  benefit  would 
be  most  important.  A  friend  of  ours  lately  bought  a  horse 
having,  to  all  appearance,  four  black  legs,  but  the  next 
morning  the  two  hind  legs  were  found  to  be  white !  Can 
the  expensive  and  uncertain  process  of  an  action  at  laic — 
and  against  a  horse-dealer,  who  is  sure  to  be  armed  at  all 
points — be  considered  an  efficient  remedy? 

It  was  as  long  since  as  the  year  1784  that,  merely  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  disposal  of  stolen  horses,  parliament 
legislated  on  this  subject  by  passing  the  20  George  III.,  to 
licence  places  kept  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  horses 
and  cattle  which  were  not  sold  for  butcher’s  meat.  An 
inspector  is  appointed,  solely  to  enter  in  his  book  the 
description  of  the  animals,  lest  they  be  stolen  ;  but  there  is 
not  even  an  allusion  to  the  scene  we  have  faithfully  pour- 
trayed,  nor  any  directions  to  prevent  acts  of  cruelty.  Our 
limits  oblige  us  to  defer,  till  the  next  number,  some  further 
practical  observations  on  the  Knackers’  Act,  as  well  as  the 
draft  of  a  bill  to  amend  it.  At  present  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  merely  giving  the  heads  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  and  expressing  our  wish  that,  in  the  interim,  great 
benefit  may  accrue  from  public  attention  being  seriously 
directed  to  the  subject. 

Any  person  making  the  request  to  a  constable,  or  to  the 
inspector,  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  premises  connected  with 
slaughtering  horses,  and  to  remain  there  during  the  hours 
of  slaughtering  prescribed  by  the  act :  this  being  accom¬ 
plished,  the  following  enactment  would  be  efficient.  Horses 
to  be  supplied  with  sufficient  food  ;  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  which,  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  seller,  should 
be  legibly  entered  in  a  book  open  for  public  inspection,  and 
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verified  upon  oath  before  a  magistrate  on,  or  as  near  as  may 
be,  the  first  day  of  every  month.  No  disabled  horse  or  cattle 
enumerated  in  this  act  (whether  the  property  of  a  knacker 
or  not)  having  a  broken  limb,  or  being  unable  to  travel,  to  be 
carried  alive  on,  or  attached  to,  any  waggon  or  carriage ;  but 
to  be  immediately  slaughtered  on  the  spot ;  and  any  cruelty 
practised  to  make  it  proceed  or  to  get  up  from  the  ground, 
to  be  punished  under  this  act.  Dead  horses  carried  on  any 
vehicle  in  a  public  road,  to  be  concealed  from  view  by  some 
suitable  covering.  The  licenced  proprietor  to  be  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  persons  in  his  employ,  who  offend  against 
this  act.  The  keeping  pigs  or  poultry  by  the  proprietor,  or 
the  suffering  them  to  be  on  the  premises,  to  render  him  liable 
to  twelve  months’  imprisonment,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  of 
this  act,  and  to  incapacitate  him  from  ever  holding  a  similar 
licence.  Persons  carrying  on  the  business  of  boiling  bones, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  oil  or  grease,  to  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  and  punishment,  relative  to  pigs  and  poultry. 
The  proprietor  employing  any  horses  for  work,  after  sold  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  being  slaughtered,  to  subject  him  to 
the  unmitigated  penalty,  and  incapacitate  him  from  holding 
a  similar  licence.  Horses  used  in  the  knacker’s  business  to 
be  registered  in  the  inspector’s  book,  with  the  signature  and 
residence  of  the  seller.  The  penalty  for  offending  against 
this  act  not  to  exceed  ten  pounds,  nor  to  be  mitigated  to  less 
than  two :  half  of  which  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  com¬ 
plainant.  Offences  against  this  act  to  be  proved  by  summons 
before  a  magistrate.  Any  person  swearing  falsely,  relative 
to  this  act,  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 


(  To  be  Continued.) 
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44  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  GOD  the  soul ; — 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; — 
Lives  tliro’  all  life,  extends  thro’  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.” 


A  Brahmin  of  Patna,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bahar,  once  asked  one  of  our  Governors  of  India  this 
question  ; — how  the  benevolent  attributes  of  the  Deity  could 
he  reconciled  with  the  cruelty  and  misery  which  man  inflicted 
upon  the  animal  creation,  if  it  was  not  designed  to  make 
compensation  to  them  in  a  retributive  future  state  of  ex¬ 
istence  ?  In  commencing  the  discussion  of  this  question, — - 
a  question  which,  from  the  remotest  ages,  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  wise  and  good — the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  virtuous — -the  philosopher  and  the  divine, — we 
would  premise  that,  as  the  ways  of  Providence  are  encom¬ 
passed  with  “  clouds  and  darkness,”  it  becomes  us  to  proceed 
with  the  greatest  caution,  disavowing  every  theory,  however 
plausible,  which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  glorious  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  well  as  with  those  intimations 
of  his  will  which  are  contained  in  the  revelation  with  which 
he  has  graciously  furnished  us. 

44  Fools  will  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.” 

Those  who  inconsiderately  imagine  that  scripture  declara¬ 
tions  will  at  once  determine  this  question,  either  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  should  be  reminded  that,  in  numerous  in  ¬ 
stances,  a  veil  of  mystery,  impenetrable  by  the  most  curious 
eye,  envelopes  many  of  the  designs  of  Providence, — though 
every  truth  relative  to  the  duty,  and  conduct,  and  destiny  of 
man,  is  written  with  the  force  and  clearness  of  a  sunbeam. 

When  a  man  who  had  been  horn  blind  was  brought  to  our 
Saviour  for  a  cure,  he  was  asked,  in  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  which  at  that  time  greatly  pre¬ 
vailed,  “  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was 
born  blind  ?” — The  reply  given  to  this  irrelevant  question 
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afforded  not  the  least  information  as  to  the  opinion  on  which 
that  question  was  founded  ;  while  the  attention  of  the  in¬ 
quirers  was  directed  into  a  channel  far  more  profitable  and 
important.  In  like  manner  our  Saviour  was  supposed  to  be 
John  the  Baptist;  some  of  the  people  thought  that  he  was 
Elias  ;  others  that  he  was  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets  ; 
while  the  doctrine  which  originated  these  conjectures  was 
altogether  overlooked.  With  regard  to  the  permitted  ex¬ 
istence  of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  subject  now  before  us,  the  only  solution  given  to 
the  questions — “  Didst  tliou  not  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ? 
whence  then  hath  it  tares  ?”  was  precisely  of  the  same 
nature — “  An  enemy  hath  done  this.”  A  vain  curiosity  to 
know  the  exact  time  when  some  of  our  Saviour's  predictions 
were  to  be  fulfilled,  was  silenced  by  these  emphatic  words, 
“  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons,”  and 
so  on.  Examples  of  this  kind  from  sacred  history,  in  which, 
while  laudable  inquiry  is  encouraged,  vain  curiosity  is  re¬ 
pressed,  might  be  easily  multiplied  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent. 

Acknowledging,  then,  that  the  subject  before  us — as  well 
as  many  other  subjects  not  of  any  apparent  practical  im¬ 
portance — is  enveloped  in  considerable  mystery,  we  shall 
proceed  in  our  argument  with  seriousness  and  deliberation. 
It  may  be  well  to  premise  here,  that  the  word  perish ,  so 
often  misquoted,  as  we  conceive,  in  reference  to  this  question, 
is,  in  many  portions  of  Scripture,  applied  in  the  same  sense 
to  man.* 

We  ground  our  argument,  as  to  the  future  existence  of  the 
animal  creation,  on  the  benevolent  attributes  of  the  Deity , 
whose  “  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.”  Man  was 
appointed  a  moral  agent, — God’s  vicegerent  upon  earth  ; 
and,  with  express  conditions  and  stipulations  of  mercy, 
received  dominion  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea.  When  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  violated  by  man,  as  is  daily  exemplified,  such 
violation  of  the  divine  will  is,  doubtless,  sinful ;  and  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  this  violation — those  who  scoff  at  the 
idea  of  extending  mercy  and  compassionate  care  to  these 

*  In  Isaiah  lvii.  1.,  for  instance,  the  word  evidently  means  the  passing 
from  one  mode  or  state  of  existence  into  another. 
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dumb  dependants — will  surely  be  judged  hereafter  with  a 
just  and  righteous  judgment.  But  though,  by  the  abuse  of 
this  power,  man  incurs  a  fearful  responsibility,  and  exposes 
himself  to  a  future  punishment, — the  question  still  remains 
unanswered, — how  the  merciless  treatment  of  those  animals 
who  are  in  the  power  of  man,  and  who  are  the  wretched 
victims  of  his  abuse  of  that  power, — how,  we  say,  is  this 
misery  to  be  compensated  to  the  animals  themselves?  We 
know  that  God  includeth  cattle  in  his  merciful  ordination  of 
the  repose  of  the  Sabbath;  and  though,  as  to  the  high-fed, 
pampered  horses  of  the  affluent,  their  use  may  be  considered 
as  an  infraction  of  the  letter  rather  than  of  the  spirit  of  the 
institution, — we  see  that  avarice  withholds  the  grant  from 
the  most  wretched  and  the  most  decrepid,  and  to  them  adds 
a  seventh  day  of  scourging  and  of  toil.  And  “  doth  God 
care  for  oxen  ?”  Yes!  for  oxen  ;  and  he  said  expressly  to 
his  ancient  people,  “Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the 
ox  that  treadetli  out  the  corn  :”  an  ordinance  which,  in 
eastern  countries,  is  regarded  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
under  conditions  the  most  merciful  that  the  use  of  the  animal 
creation,  both  for  the  purposes  of  food  and  of  labour,  was 
granted  to  man  ;  but  a  visit  to  Smithfield  Market,  or  to 
the  slaughter-houses,  the  knacker-liouses,  the  dog-pits,  and 
other  similar  places — with  the  scenes  daily  passing  before 
our  eyes  in  the  streets  and  roads,  present  innumerable  unre¬ 
corded  instances  of  barbarity,  which  too  forcibly  prove  the 
flagrant  abuse  of  this  delegated  power  and  authority. 

In  the  sight  of  the  great  Creator,  even  the  meanest  and 
most  insignificant  insect  is  less  contemptible  than  in  the  sight 
of  man.  It  has  not  been  disregarded  by  its  Maker,  either 
in  the  consummate  skill  of  its  organization,  or  in  its  various 
endowments,  fully  adequate  to  its  mode  of  existence. 

“  Reasoning  at  every  step  he  takes, 

Man  oft  mistakes  his  way  ; 

While  meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leads, 

Are  rarely  known  to  stray.” 

“  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,”  said  the  king  of  Israel ; 
“  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise.”  What  art  can  paint  the 
beauties  of  the  new-born  butterfly?  Yet,  why  does  this  in¬ 
significant,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  useless,  insect, 
lorm  part  of  the  creation  ?  Its  first  existence  was  an  egg; 
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then  we  see  it  a  grovelling  caterpillar  with  fourteen  feety 
feeding  on  the  coarsest  food ;  next  it  is  metamorphosed  into 
a  chrysalis  ;  and  not  till  it  has  undergone  these  preparatory 
changes,  do  we  view  it  emerging  a  lovely  butterfly,  feeding 
on  ambrosia,  spurning  the  earth,  and  sporting  in  the  air! 
What  a  miracle  is  wrought  in  every  stage  of  the  existence  of 
this  insect ! 

In  reference  to  the  rich  and  boundless  field  of  Natural 
History ,  which  we  have  not  yet  entered,  we  cannot  help 
noticing  the  interesting  effect  on  the  youthful  mind  which 
has  attended  the  demonstrating,  from  the  book  of  nature,  the 
different  stages  of  the  metamorphoses  of  various  insects. 
The  child,  when  of  a  proper  age,  may  be  readily  brought  to 
“  look  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God;”  the  mind  may 
be  made  to  receive  an  indelible  impression  of  the  stupendous 
omnipotence  of  the  Deity ;  cruelly  to  man  or  to  beast  will 
be  effaced  by  reverence  towards  the  Creator,  who  has  formed 
every  living  creature  for  happiness;  and,  to  a  mind  thus 
prepared,  the  scriptural  revelation  of  “the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting,”  will  not  only  be  familiarly 
received  as  an  article  of  faith,  but  will  influence  the  conduct, 
and  safely  direct  the  course.  The  ancients  possessed  not 
the  more  perfect  light  of  revelation,  yet,  having  only  the 
light  of  nature,  they  conceived  the  idea,  and  cherished  the 
hope,  of  immortality.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  same  word  in  their  language  for  the  butterfly 
and  for  the  human  soul,  and  regarded  that  insect  as  a  lively 
and  significant  emblem  of  the  soul’s  immortality. 

Shall  this  poor  thing  that  shocks  thy  sight, 

The  humblest  form  in  nature’s  train, 

Thus  rise  in  new-born  lustre  bright. 

And  yet  the  emblem  teach  in  vain  ? 

Ah  !  where  were  once  its  golden  eyes, 

Its  glittering  wings  with  purple  dyed? 

Concealed  beneath  a  rude  disguise, 

A  shapeless  mass  to  earth  allied. 

Like  thee  this  helpless  insect  lived, 

Like  thee  it  toil’d,  like  thee  it  spun  ; 

Like  thine  its  closing  hour  arrived, 

Its  labour  ceased,  its  web  was  done  ! 

Thus  thou,  first  numbered  with  the  dead, 

A  glorious  state  of  life  wilt  know, 

On  thee  a  rising  morn  will  shed 
Immortal  beams  of  brightest  glow. 
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Can  we  doubt  that,  at  least,  the  daily  instances  of  tyran¬ 
nical  abuse  of  our  power  over  the  dumb  creation  are  disre¬ 
garded  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Or  can  we  suppose  that  their 
unmerited,  unrequited  sufferings,  will  not — in  some  manner 
unknown  at  present  to  us,  and  on  which,  therefore,  it  would 
be  greatly  presumptuous  to  theorize — receive  a  future  recom- 
pence  ?  Why  should  we  set  up  a  kind  of  claim  to  justice 
from  the  Almighty,  and  plead  our  present  sufferings  as  an 
argument  for  a  recompence  hereafter,  if  these  poor  creatures 
— these  victims  of  the  craving  avarice  and  remorseless  cruelty 
of  men,  equally  sentient  of  pain  and  suffering  as  ourselves— 
are  to  receive  none  ?  We  will  not,  however,  pursue  our 
meditations  on  this  subject  further  at  present;  but  observe, 
in  conclusion,  that  while  the  “  clouds  and  darkness”  which 
envelope  the  Deity  overawe  speculative  curiosity  respecting 
the  mode  of  this  future  retribution,  we  rest  in  full  assurance 
that  **  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of 
his  throne.” 


ON  NATIONAL  CRUELTY. 

We  have  urged  attention  to  the  important  subject  of  huma¬ 
nity  to  the  animal  creation  in  various  ways,  as  an  individual 
duty ;  and  we  mean  in  an  early  number  to  enforce  the  subject 
on  the  attention  of  all  concerned  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 
In  the  meantime,  we  would  impress  it  on  the  public  in  a 
national  point  of  view  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  insert  the 
following  eloquent  and  impressive  appeal. 

Extract  from  the  conclusion  of  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  THOMAS 
GREENWOOD,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Sunday  Morning 
and  Thursday  Afternoon  Lecturer  at  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate.  Preached 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Somerset,  Upper  Thames  Street. 

The  text  chosen  was  the  following  : — 

Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful. — Luke  vi.  36. 

I  think  it  particularly  important  to  direct  your  serious  attention  to 
God’s  visitation  of  national  cruelties;  and  as  this  bearing  of  the  subject 
has  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  been  much  adverted  to,  1  will 
venture  to  trespass  a  little  on  your  patience,  while  I  call  a  few  well- 
known  facts  of  this  kind  to  your  remembrance  ;  premising,  that  they 
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amount,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  demonstration,  that  a  similar  fiendish  spirit 
to  that,  the  rapid  growth  of  which  we  have  so  mucli  reason  to  deplore  in 
our  own  country,  usually  precedes  some  dreadful  national  catastrophe. 

To  begin  with  the  Scripture  records.  It  was  not  till  God  had  seen  that 
the  earth  was  filled  with  violence,  that  he  let  loose  upon  it  the  waters  of 
the  flood  :  “  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before 
me ;  for  the  world  is  filled  with  violence  through  them :  and,  behold,  I 
will  destroy  them  with  the  earth.’1  Does  not  the  conclusion  of  the 
Jewish  history  stand  forth  as  a  terrific  beacon  for  our  admonition  on 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come  ?  Before  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  the  Romans,  had  they  not  become  like  a  herd  of  wild  bulls  of 
Bashan,  and  like  a  company  of  ramping  and  roaring  lions  ?  Look  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  put  our  blessed  Redeemer  and  his  disciples  to 
death.  Think  of  the  unheard-of  cruelties  they  committed  upon  each  other 
during  that  memorable  siege  ;  when  the  prophetic  curse  was  fulfilled  to 
the  very  letter :  “  The  man  that  was  tender  among  them  and  very  deli¬ 
cate,  his  eye  was  evil  toward  his  brother,  and  toward  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  and  toward  his  children and  “  the  tender  and  delicate  woman 
among  them,  which  would  not  venture  to  set  her  foot  to  the  ground  for 
delicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  was  evil  toward  the  husband  of  her 
bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter,  and  toward  her 
young  one.”  Was  it  not  their  unparalleled  ferocity  of  spirit  that  rendered 
them  so  ripe  for  that  miserable  fate,  the  prospect  of  which  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  our  blessed  Redeemer?  That  their  conduct  to  animals 
was  as  unfeeling  as  that  manifested  to  their  fellow-men,  I  fear  we  may 
but  too  justly  infer  from  the  comparison  made  use  of  in  speaking  of  our 
Saviour’s  sufferings  :  “He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.”  Not  as 
such  a  devoted  animal  ought  to  be  led,  with  no  unnecessary  inflictions 
to  embitter  the  brief  remnant  of  its  existence;  but  as  it  was  customarily 
led  during  that  atrociously  barbarous  period,  with  every  aggravation  of 
its  pangs  which  the  remorseless  cruelty  of  its  miscreant  persecutors  could 
devise. 

Profane  History,  both  ancient  and  modern,  abounds  with  similar 
examples  :  I  shall  merely  select  one  from  each  department,  and  leave 
you  further  to  pursue  the  investigation  at  your  leisure.  On  the  one 
hand,  then,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  savage  taste  which  grew  with  the 
growth  of  luxury  in  Pagan  Rome .  What  were  the  favourite  amusements 
of  that  splendid  empire  during  its  decline  and  up  to  the  period  of  its 
fall?  Were  they  not  the  combats  of  gladiators? — were  they  not  the 
encounters  of  ravenous  and  infuriated  wild  beasts,  and  the  sufferings  of 
human  beings  cast  to  them  for  their  prey  ?  Cruelty  and  effeminacy  are 
twin  demons,  however  little  they  may  seem,  from  a  cursory  glance,  to 
resemble  each  other.  And,  in  this  instance,  as  in  that  already  men¬ 
tioned,  one  was  gradually  draining  away  the  sinews  of  the  state,  while 
the  other  was  boldly  courting  the  visitation  under  which  it  was  at  length 
deservedly  ground  to  powder.  On  the  other  hand,  let  me  conjure  you 
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not  to  slight  the  more  (recent  warning  still  sounding  in  your  ears  from 
the  awful  calamity  which  has  befallen  nominally  Christian  France. 
A  very  intelligent  traveller  (Dr.  Moore),  who  visited  that  ill-fated  country 
a  little  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  was  led  to 
observe  that  the  national  character  presented  a  hideous  compound  of  the 
monkey  and  the  tiger, — fit  representatives  of  the  twro  great  moral  evils  I 
have  already  adverted  to.  The  former,  he  remarked,  was  then  pre¬ 
dominant,  but  his  sagacity  led  him  to  predict  that  the  latter  would 
speedily  obtain  the  ascendancy.  And  has  not  the  prediction  been  fear¬ 
fully  verified  ? 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  prospect  which  presents  itself  in  our  own 
country.  Is  England  what  it  was  even  some  few  years  ago?  I  wish 
the  inquiry  could  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  notwithstanding  wre  are 
told  this  is  the  age  of  intellect — the  age  of  refinement — the  age  of  liberal 
principles.  No  doubt  the  Jews,  at  the  period  adverted  to,  were  equally 
justified  in  making  the  same  boast.  What  a  magnificent  patron  of  the 
arts  was  Herod  !  What  stupendous  edifices  did  he  erect !  What  superb 
entertainments  did  he  give  !  Then,  what  ingenious  systems  of  philosophy 
prevailed  !  and  how  enlarged  was  the  intercourse  of  Judea  with  distant 
foreign  nations!  With  just  as  much  reason  might  the  degenerate  Roman 
have  called  his  the  age  of  intellect,  and  of  refinement,  and  of  liberal 
principles.  The  commerce  of  the  seven-hilled  city  at  that  period  em¬ 
braced  the  most  distant  isles  of  the  ocean ;  her  wealth  appeared  inex-* 
haustible,  her  expenditure  was  unbounded,  and  almost  every  nation 
which  now  calls  itself  intellectual  is  indebted  for  the  rudiments  of  its 
civilization  to  Rome  at  this  acme  of  her  infamy.  France  was  equally 
entitled  to  plume  herself  on  her  intellectual  and  political  pre-eminence 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  She  too  had  her  adventurous 
merchants  and  her  ostentatious  grandees,  and,  above  all,  her  ingenious 
philosophers.  And  in  what  have  these  several  eras  of  intellect,  and  of 
refinement,  and  of  liberal  principles,  terminated?  Alas!  the  tokens 
thus  blindly  interpreted  for  good,  were  omens  of  direst  evil !  How  ap¬ 
propriately  might  those  deluded  boasters  have  been  answered  in  the 
words  of  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake—' “  When  it  is  evening  ye 
say,  it  will  be  fair  weather,  for  the  sky  is  red ;  and  in  the  morning,  it 
will  be  foul  weather  to-day,  for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering.  O  ye 
hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky;  but  can  ye  not  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times  ?’*  Knowledge  puffeth  up ,  so  as  to  present  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  stately  structure  to  the  eyes  of  the  unreflecting;  but  it  is 
charity  that  edijieth,  or  buildeth  up,  so  that  the  rain,  and  the  floods,  and 
the  winds, — all  the  storms  which  are  liable  to  assail  human  fabrics,  shall 
beat  upon  it  in  vain.  When  will  men  have  common  sense  enough  to 
perceive  that  it  is  from  the  solid  pillars  of  political  integrity  and  sound 
moral  and  reliyious  principle  that  a  state  derives  its  permanency  and 
glory;  and  not  from  the  hollow,  unsubstantial  props  of  vain  philosophy, 
meretricious  splendour,  and  affected  liberalism,  which  is  only  another 
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term  for  consummate  selfishness  P  Hear  what  the  Scripture  saith, 
w  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  :  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.” 
And  much  sin  at  present  dims  the  lustre  of  our  national  character,  espe¬ 
cially  sin  of  that  kind,  the  heinousness  of  which  we  have  been  labouring 
to  point  out.  Our  prize-fights,  and  cocking-matches,  and  rat-killing, 
and  every  thing  connected  with  what  is  called  the  Fancy,  are  evidently 
daily  becoming  more  popular.  It  is  increasingly  fashionable  for  our 
scientific  men  to  become  what  they  term  experimental  physiologists , 
“  a  race  of  wretches,”  says  a  writer,  whose  exposure  of  them  deserves  to 
be  much  read,  “whose  lives  are  only  varied  by  varieties  of  cruelty; 
whose  favourite  amusement  is  to  nail  dogs  to  tables,  and  open  them  alive, 
to  try  how  long  life  maybe  continued  in  various  degrees  of  mutilation,  or 
with  the  excision  or  laceration  of  the  vital  parts ;  to  examine  whether 
burning  irons  are  felt  more  acutely  by  the  bone  or  tendon  ;  and  whether 
the  more  lasting  agonies  are  produced  by  poison  forced  into  the  mouth 
or  injected  into  the  veins.”  Our  slaughter-houses  have  in  many  instances 
become  dens  of  torment,  from  which  my  respect  for  your  feelings  will 
not  allow  me  at  present  to  draw  aside  the  veil.  Those  who  wish  for 
further  information  on  the  subject  may  find  it  in  abundance,  derived  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  in  a  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled,  “The 
Voice  of  Humanity.”  “  Is  it  not  enough,”  as  an  eloquent  preacher  has 
said,  “  that  thousands  have  daily  to  die  that  man  may  live,  but  must  they 
also  have  to  die  more  painfully  that  man  may  live  more  luxuriously?” 
Our  most  public  streets  exhibit  continually  scenes  of  wanton  barbarity 
which,  however  coolly  many  of  us  may  be  led,  from  long  familiarity,  to 
view  them,  would  certainly  have  wounded  the  heart,  and  roused  the 
honest  indignation  of  our  forefathers. 

The  fact  is,  my  brethren,  that  the  safety  of  our  country  is  seriously 
endangered  by  the  prevalence  of  this  demoralizing  evil,  which  is  assuming 
the  stern  aspect  of  a  guide  conducting  us  rapidly  onwards  to  the  day  of 
the  Lord’s  vengeance,  and  the  year  of  his  recompenses.  If  we  permit 
not  the  inferior  creatures  whom  he  has  placed  among  us  to  enjoy  that 
degree  of  comfort  and  exemption  from  unnecessary  suffering  to  which 
they  have  so  just  a  claim,  let  us  beware  lest  he  take  away  from  us  the  in¬ 
heritance  in  which  we  glory,  and  transfer  it  to  them  ;  lest  he  lay  waste 
our  land  from  generation  to  generation,  and  give  it  “  to  the  cormorant 
and  the  bittern  to  possess,  and  to  the  owl  and  the  raven  to  dwell  in  ; 
and  make  it  an  habitation  of  dragons,  and  a  court  fcr  owls :  where  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  meet  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island, 
and  the  satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fellow:  where  the  screech-owl  shall  find 
for  herself  a  place  of  rest ;  and  where  the  vultures  shall  be  gathered, 
every  one  with  her  mate.” 

And  shall  we  tamely  look  on,  and  suffer  such  a  state  of  things  to  con¬ 
tinue,  without  putting  forth  a  finger  to  prevent  it?  There  is  a  day 
coming  when  we  shall  deeply  regret  it  if  we  do.  But  I  will  not  suppose 
you  so  unworthy  the  name  of  British  Christians.  I  will  take  it  for 
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granted  that  you  are  willing  to  do  every  thing  in  your  power  to  alleviate 
so  much  misery — to  avert  so  dreadful  a  retribution.  The  question  then 
meets  us,  How  are  we  to  render  efficacious  aid  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  piety  ?  What  steps  must  we  take  for  rescuing  our  beloved  country 
from  the  impending  evil? 

There  are  various  methods  whereby  we  may  co-operate  in  this  good 
work.  By  growing  in  grace ,  and  diligently  cultivating  every  fruit  which 
springs  from  the  Holy  Spirit — drinking  every  day  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  spirit  of  our  Divine  Master,  we  shall  acquire  a  degree  of  resem¬ 
blance  to  him,  which  will  in  some  measure  awe  the  most  stout-hearted 
of  the  impious  crew  into  whom  Satan  has  succeeded  in  instilling  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  his  own  malignity  and  cruelty.  We  may  do 
much  personally  through  the  indwelling  of  Christ,  who  is  omnipotent, 
and  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself,  even  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  weakest  of  his  saints.  Indeed  without  this  all  our  other 
efforts  will  avail  little.  Your  prayers,  your  example,  your  admonitions, 
your  remonstrances,  are  desirable  in  the  highest  degree. 

Then  we  may  also  effectually  subserve  the  interests  of  humanity  by 
diffusing  light — not  the  boasted  light  of  a  vain  and  presumptuous  philo¬ 
sophy,  but  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  among  all  our  fellow-creatures,  and  more  especially  among  our 
fellow-countrymen :  for  not  only  does  gross  darkness  cover  the  earth, 
but  there  are  thousands  who  grope  in  utter  darkness,  even  amid  the 
glorious  noon-day  which  illumines  our  own  island.  By  endeavouring  to 
procure  for  every  individual  within  the  sphere  of  our  influence  the 
advantages  of  religious  education,  and  regular  religious  instruction,  we 
may  all  do  much  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  through  the  prevention  of 
suffering  to  his  creatures. 

These  things  ought  we  to  do :  but  one  thing  more  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  leave  undone.  We  have  to  complain  of  a  national  evil,  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  apply  a  national  remedy.  The  wicked  have  joined 
hand  in  hand  to  spread  the  triumphs  of  Satan  ;  and  by  combined  efforts 
must  we  plant  ourselves  in  the  breach  to  oppose  their  frantic  progress. 
We  must  endeavour  to  kindle  a  blush  on  the  face  of  the  careless  and 
apathetic,  by  the  awful  frown  of  the  collective  virtue  of  Britain;  and 
wrest  the  power  of  torture  from  the  grasp  of  the  reprobate  by  the  mighty 
arm  of  so  resistless  an  avenger.  Those  who  sneer  at,  and  do  their  utmost 
to  frustrate,  individual  efforts,  will  easily  be  taught  to  respect  and  even  to 
further  the  combined  measures  of  such  a  venerable  body.  We  must  take 
proper  steps  to  arouse  the  legislature  to  more  active  interference,  and  to 
place  the  matter  in  its  true  light  before  those  to  whom  the  execution  of 
the  laws  is  intrusted. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  exhort  you,  by  all  that  is  solemn  and  endearing, 
not  to  shrink  from  the  post  of  duty  to  which  you  are  summoned,  and 
which  I  hope,  on  mature  reflection,  many  of  you  will  feel  yourselves 
constrained  to  occupy. 
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From  a  sense  of  your  own  accountability ,  let  me  urge  you  to  engage 
\n  this  neglected  department  of  your  Master’s  service.  We  are  not  our 
own.  No  one  livelh  to  himself.  We  are  required  to  devote  all  we  have 
to  our  Redeemer’s  glory.  O  then,  as  you  would  desire  to  hear  from  his 
iips  that  cheering  sentence,  “  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,  ” — beware  that  you  be  not  found  at  his 
Goming  either  beating  and  tyrannizing  over  your  fellow-servants,  for  such 
is  the  meanest  creature  God  has  formed,  or  looking  on  without  emotion 
while  others  do  so.  As  you  would  save  your  own  soul,  up  and  be 
doing,  for  your  services  are  loudly  called  for. 

By  the  clahns  of  humanity, — in  reverence  to  those  sympathetic  feelings 
which  God  has  implanted  in  your  breast,  and  by  which  he  so  evidently 
intends  you  should  be  actuated, — pity  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  make  a  verbal  appeal  to  you.  Come  forward  as 
the  generous  advocates  of  those  whom  so  many  combine  to  oppress. 
Respect  yourselves  properly,  and  do  not  hazard  the  paralization  or  ex¬ 
tinction  of  one  of  the  noblest  organs  of  gratification  belonging  to  your 
nature. 

By  your  love  to  your  country,  I  once  more  call  upon  you  to  enrol 
yourselves  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  pull  down  one  of  the  most 
formidable  strong-holds  of  Satan,  and  spread  the  sacred  shield  of  mercy 
over  the  brute  creation.  Spurn  with  abhorrence  the  slightest  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  guilt  of  patricide.  Let  it  not  be  for  want  of  your  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  prevent  it,  that  Britain  shares  the  fate  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Rome,  and  France.  Act  the  part  of  true  patriots,  and  labour  to 
render  your  native  land  less  undeserving  the  favour  and  blessing  of  the 
Almighty. 

Above  all,  as  Christians — as  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  that 
glorious  kingdom  to  establish  which  on  earth  the  Son  of  God  shed  his 
precious  blood — turn  not  a  deaf  ear  to  the  invitation  we  have  given  you. 
The  evil  complained  of  is  increasingly  a  stumbling-bl  ock  to  the  spread 
of  the  gospel.  It  is  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Hardness  of  heart  is  not  a  soil  in  which  the  seeds  of 
the  word  are  most  likely  to  take  root  and  fructify.  And  how  will  the 
heathen  be  persuaded  to  embrace  a  religion,  the  professors  of  which  act 
in  a  manner  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  its  tenets?  As  you  would 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high-way 
for  our  God,  engage  with  alacrity  in  this  labour  of  love.  Do  what  in 
you  lies  that  every  valley  may  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
made  low,  and  the  crooked  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain. 

Remember,  I  beseech  you,  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference. 
God  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  He  has  not 
changed  in  any  respect  since  he  founded  the  Jewish  economy.  If  he 
then  rewarded  humanity  and  punished  cruelty,  depend  upon  it  he  will 
do  so  still.  “The  merciful  man  doeth  good  to  his  own  soul ;  but  he  that 
is  cruel  troubleth  his  own  flesh.” 
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And  let  me  further  exhort  you,  when  you  have  once  begun  to  take  an 
active  part  in  this  work,  not  to  be  easily  discouraged.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  agency  of  that  evil  spirit,  at  the  foundation 
of  whose  empire  such  humane  endeavours  will  be  aiming  a  vital  stroke, 
will  be  unexerted  to  counteract  them.  He  will  assuredly  throw  every 
hindrance  and  annoyance  in  your  way,  in  proportion  to  the  danger  he 
apprehends  from  you  ;  and  our  Heavenly  Father  may  suffer  him  appar¬ 
ently  to  prevail  for  a  season,  in  order  to  try  and  purify  your  faith.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  and  be  not  faint-hearted.  Let  patience  have  her  perfect 
work.  Hold  fast  your  stedfastness.  Resist  the  devil,  and  eventually  he 
will  flee  from  you,  and  leave  you  masters  of  the  field.  The  contest  may 
be  protracted,  but  the  victory  is  sure.  Approve  yourselves,  then,  good 
soldiers  of  Christ,  rallying  the  more  loyally  and  devotedly  round  his. 
standard,  the  more  others  desert  it.  The  promise  is,  that  in  due  time 
you  shall  reap,  if  you  faint  not.  The  day  will  come,  for  the  lips  of 
Eternal|Truth  have  declared  it,  when  the  cause  of  humanity  shall  be 
completely  and  universally  triumphant; — when  “the  wolf  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf, 
and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fading  together ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed  ;  their  young  ones  shall  lie 
down  together  :  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox ;  and  the  sucking 
child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put 
his  hand  on  the  cockatrice’  den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  (saith 
Jehovah)  in  all  my  holy  mountain;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.” 
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As  we  intimated  in  the  last  Number,  a  private  meeting  of 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  this  publication  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  June  15,  1831,  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  room  will 
be  opened  at  twelve,  and  the  chair  be  taken  precisely  at  one 
o’clock. 

When  the  Prospectus  of  the  Voice  of  LIumanity  was 
first  submitted  to  the  patronage  of  the  British  Public,  we 
could  give,  for  the  boon  we  asked,  nothing  beyond  bare  pro¬ 
mises,  with  such  a  general  outline  of  the  subject  as  to  show 
that  we  were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  it.  In  pre¬ 
suming  that  a  publication,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  practical  and  rational  humanity  to  the  animal  creation, 
would  receive  a  due  share  of  patronage,  we  did  not  misealeu- 
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late  :  for  we  well  knew  that  this  object  had  been  lost  sight  of 
(for  years  past  to  the  present  time)  only  because  it  had  not 
been  practically  and  rationally  taught.  We  were  aware  that 
neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  kingdom  had  any  similar 
work  ever  been  originated;  and,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
we  felt  an  ardent  patriotic  wish,  we  experienced  a  correspond¬ 
ing  degree  of  anxiety  for  the  result.  Now,  however,  we 
have  the  pleasure,  not  of  appealing  to  promises,  but  to  per¬ 
formances : — There  are  the  four  Numbers  which  form  our 
first  volume,  and  there  are  also  the  highly  respectable  and 
influential  names,  which,  increasing  in  numbers  with  each 
publication,  have  successively  rallied  beneath  this  banner. 

Though  our  constant  readers  cannot  but  be  well  acquainted 
with  our  object,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  wish  to  know 
vvliat  principles  we  profess,  before  they  will  co-operate  with 
us,  we  are  ready  to  furnish  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory 
information.  We  start  no  questionable  theory — we  employ 
no  doubtful  casuistry — we  entertain  no  sectarian  views — we 
indulge  no  visionary  hopes; — but  we  hold  sacred  and  in¬ 
violable  the  indisputable  principle  of  practical  and 
rational  humanity.  Our  business  is  not  with  the  heca¬ 
tombs  of  animalcules ,  which  are  unwarily  destroyed  at  every 
meal  which  sustains  our  own  existence,  but  with  those  ani¬ 
mals  for  whom  Nature  furnished  a  rich  provision,  but  which 
we  have,  as  it  were,  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature,  taken 
under  our  special  dominion,  and  largely  applied  to  our  own 
use  and  profit;  with  those  millions  necessarily  consigned  to 
the  slaughter,  but  needlessly  killed  with  a  barbarity  alike  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  superior  nature  of  man  and  to  the  exalted 
name  of  Christian.  And  in  this  warfare  of  benevolence,  we 
are  opposed,  not  indeed  by  the  cruelty  of  the  British  public, 
but  by  a  degree  of  apathy  bordering  upon  coldness,  and  by  a 
deep-rooted  injurious  prejudice,  which  we  certainly  have  had 
no  share  in  producing.  Under  these  disadvantages  we  per¬ 
severe  in  presenting  to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  fit 
objects  for  the  exercise  of  rational  humanity ;  and  we  calcu¬ 
late  with  confidence  upon  awakening  in  the  hearts  of  many 
the  corresponding  emotion  of  sympathy,  so  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  indifferent,  may  be  led  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
accomplishing  this  just  degree  of  moral  reformation. 

By  this  our  quarterly  publication,  and  with  the  small  funds 
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which  have  been  placet!  at  our  disposal,  we  have  established, 
we  trust,  a  rallying  point,  to  which  the  humane  are  invited 
to  come,  from  time  to  time,  and  register  those  practical 
suggestions  of  benevolence  which  may  tend  to  correct  the 
evils  we  deplore  ;  where  acts  of  rational  humanity  may  be 
recorded,  and  where  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  may  be  held  up 
to  public  execration.  This  responsibility  we  have  taken  upon 
ourselves — these  services  we  have  tendered  gratuitously . 

Thus  we  have  pursued  our  course  from  the  first  to  the 
present  Number,  with  subjects  before  us  sufficiently  intricate 
as  a  test, — with  such  subjects,  it  should  be  remembered,  in 
reference  to  our  great  question,  as  have  hitherto  been  pur¬ 
posely  kept  in  the  background.  The  plan  has  been  honoured 
by  a  high  degree  of  patronage,  which,  while  we  feel  an  ample 
reward  in  having  been  the  happy  instruments  of  promoting, 
we  must  yet  refer  to  the  just  regard  in  which  our  cause  has 
been  held. 

Yes!  the  cause  of  rational  humanity  is  continually 
receiving  important  accessions.  The  truly  pious,  differing 
as  they  may  on  various  particulars  of  doctrine,  we  have 
delighted  to  recognise  by  this  family  feature.  The  Philan¬ 
thropist, — whose  soul,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  purest 
benevolence,  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  dungeon, 
and  pleads  efficiently  the  cause  of  the  destitute  and  oppressed, 
whether  in  this  land  or  on  the  remotest  shores  of  Africa, — the 
philanthropist  has  aided  this  cause  of  universal  mercy  and 
humanity.  The  Clergy  too  have  pleaded  this  cause  of  mercy, 
and  regarded  it  as  calculated  to  remove  a  great  stumbling- 
block,  to  give  a  greater  efficiency  to  their  holy  function,  and 
to  recommend  the  excellence  of  Christianity  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  Press,  the  independent  and  respectable 
portion  of  it,  has  co-operated  with  its  moral  machinery  to  aid 
our  great  designs  ;  while  the  inexorable  Critic  has  generously 
spared  our  humble  labours  (the  result  of  hours  stolen  from 
sleep  and  from  needful  recreation),  and  has  dipped  his  pen 
in  the  milk  of  humanity.  Mercy  and  righteousness  have  not 
yet  failed  from  the  land.  We  have  found  that  the  priesthood 
has  its  Phineas’s — the  magistracy  its  Samuels — the  army 
its  Joshuas — and  the  court  its  Daniels,  its  Esthers,  and 
its  Davids  ! 

But  our  object  is  not  yet  accomplished.  At  that  meeting, 
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in  addition  to  those  who  have  enrolled  their  names,  we  trust 
that  many  of  the  enlightened  and  humane  will  welcome  this 
dawn  of  moral  reformation  which  has  risen  upon  us  with  the 
present  auspicious  reign,  will  identify  themselves  with  us 
in  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  practical  and  national 
humanity.  We  anticipate  great  benefit  from  the  suggestions 
of  our  friends,  to  which  suggestions,  however,  a  more  decided 
form  may  be  given,  as  well  as  a  more  practical  result  ensured, 
by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  preceding  Numbers  of  our  peri¬ 
odical.  We  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  no  subject  has  been 
brought  forward,  none  has  been  withheld,  from  unworthy 
motives.  To  the  full  extent  of  our  humble  abilities,  we  have 
conscientiously  discharged  our  duty;  and  now  we  submit  the 
cause  to  the  whole  British  Public,  as  a  fit  object  of  patron¬ 
age,  co-operation,  and  munificence. 

As  we  wish  the  exertions  which  we  and  our  friends  may  in 
future  make  to  rest  on  solid  conviction ,  we  have  thought  it 
best  to  avoid  the  excitement  of  a  crowded  assembly.  At  a 
private  meeting,  every  point  connected  with  our  designs  might 
undergo  a  calm,  dispassionate,  conversational,  practical,  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  course  we  consider  especially  due  to  those 
benevolent  Ladies  who  have  rendered  such  essential  services. 
A  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  twelve  months,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure, 
will  be  submitted,  and  also,  among  a  variety  of  others,  the 
following  considerations  : — 

The  permanent  establishment  of  this  publication,  on  the 
principles  contained  in  the  “  Address”  of  the  first  Number, 
and  the  presenting  each  Subscriber  with  the  publication 
quarterly,  in  proportion  to  the  annual  subscription  of  £1. 

To  solicit  the  clergy  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  hearers 
to  this  important  subject,  at  least  once  in  every  twelve 
months,  and  to  send  reports  of  such  sermons  to  this  publica¬ 
tion  ;  also,  to  gain  every  information  respecting  the  various 
“  endowed  sermons”  on  this  subject. 

To  deposit  the  first  Volume  of  “The  Voice  of  Hu¬ 
manity,”  in  the  national  library  of  the  British  Museum,  as 
an  historic  record  of  the  exertions  made  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  promote  the  cause  of  practical  and  rational 
humanity. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion,  to  adopt  some  distinctive 
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appellation,  as,  for  instance,  (t  The  Association  for 
promoting  Rational  Humanity  to  the  Animal  Cre¬ 
ation.” 

The  appointment  of  agents  to  interfere  in  certain  cases  of 
atrocious  cruelty,  as  the  bull-runnings,  and  bull-baits,  which 
we  have  recently  recorded,  with  all  their  attendant  atrocities, 
at  Stamford,  and  elsewhere. 

The  petitioning  the  legislature  on  any  of  the  objects  of  this 
publication,  and,  intimately  connected  with  this,  the  memo¬ 
rializing  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  to  suppress  the  dangerous  nuisances 
of  those  places  in  the  Metropolis,  or  elsewhere,  which  are 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  bear-baiting,  badger-baiting,  dog- 
figliting,  which  are  detailed  in  pages  24,  27,  78,  of  this  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  amendment  of  the  Police  regulations,  so  that  every 
animal  disabled,  or  having  fractured  a  limb,  may  be  immedi¬ 
ately  slaughtered  on  the  spot ;  and  that  every  mode  of 
cruelty  which  is  usually  resorted  to,  to  make  it  rise  from  the 
ground  and  proceed  to  its  destination,  be  punished  under  the 
existing  enactments.  (See  page  107.)  And  that  all  atrocious 
cases  of  cruelty  in  the  streets  be  recognized  in  the  Police 
instructions,  and  proceeded  against  in  like  manner. 

If  our  friends,  in  the  intermediate  time,  will  give  these  and 
similar  subjects  mature  consideration,  we  are  confident 
that  the  cause  of  rational  humanity  will  prove  tri¬ 
umphant. 


IJoetrg. 

THE  BIRD’S  NEST. 

TO  OUR  JUVENILE  READERS. 

All  in  a  garden,  on  a  currant  bush, 

Two  goldfinches  had  built  their  airy  seat; 

In  the  next  orchard  liv’d  a  friendly  thrush; 

Nor  distant  far,  a  woodlark’s  soft  retreat. 

Here,  blest  with  ease,  and  in  each  other  blest, 

With  early  songs  they  wak’d  the  neighb’ring  groves ; 
Till  time  matur’d  their  joy,  and  crown’d  their  nest 
With  infant  pledges  of  their  faithful  loves. 
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And  now,  what  transport  glow’d  in  either’s  eye  ! 

What  equal  fondness  dealt  th’  allotted  food! 

What  joy  each  other’s  likeness  to  descry, 

And  future  sonnets  in  the  chirping  brood  ! 

But  ah !  what  earthly  happiness  can  last  ? 

How  does  the  fairest  purpose  often  fail! 

A  truant  school-boy’s  wantonness  could  blast 

Their  flattering  hopes,  and  leave  them  both  to  wail 

The  most  ungentle  of  his  tribe  was  he; 

No  gen’rous  precept  ever  touch’d  his  heart; 

With  concord  false,  and  hideous  prosody, 

He  scrawl’d  his  task,  and  blunder’d  o’er  his  part. 

On  mischief  bent,  he  mark’d  with  rav’nous  eyes, 
Where,  wrapt  in  down,  the  callow  songsters  lay ; 

Then  rushing,  rudely  seized  the  glitt’ring  prize, 

And  bore  it  in  his  impious  hands  away! 

But  how  shall  I  describe,  in  numbers  rude, 

The  pangs  for  poor  Chrysomitris  decreed, 

When  from  her  secret  stand,  aghast,  she  view’d 
The  cruel  spoiler  perpetrate  the  deed  ? 

“  O  grief  of  griefs !”  with  shrieking  voice  she  cried, 

“  What  sight  is  this  that  I  have  liv’d  to  see ! 

O  !  that  I  had  in  youth’s  fair  season  died, 

From  all  false  joys,  and  bitter  sorrows  free  ! 

Was  it  for  this,  alas !  with  weary  bill, 

Was  it  for  this  I  pois’d  the  unwieldy  straw; 

For  this  I  bore  the  moss  from  yonder  hill, 

Nor  shunn’d  the  pond’rous  stick  along  to  draw  ? 

Was  it  for  this  I  pick’d  the  wool  with  care, 

Intent  with  nicer  skill  our  work  to  crown ; 

For  this,  with  pain,  [  bent  the  stubborn  hair, 

And  lin’d  our  cradle  with  the  thistle’s  down  ? 

Was  it  for  this  my  freedom  I  resign’d, 

And  ceas’d  to  rove  at  large  from  plain  to  plain  ; 

For  this  I  sat  at  home  whole  days  confin’d, 

To  bear  the  scorching  heat  and  pelting  rain  ? 

Was  it  for  this  my  watchful  eyes  grow  dim  ? 

For  this  the  roses  on  my  cheek  turn  pale  P 

Pale  is  my  golden  plumage,  once  so  trim! 

And  all  my  wonted  mirth  and  spirits  fail ! ” 
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Thus  sung  the  mournful  bird  her  piteous  tale 
The  piteous  tale  her  mournful  mate  return’d  : 
Then,  side  by  side,  they  sought  the  distant  vale ; 
And  there  in  secret  sadness  inly  mourn’d. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  ROBIN. 

Come,  sweetest  of  the  feather’d  throng ! 

And  soothe  me  with  thy  plaintive  song ; 

Come  to  my  cot,  devoid  of  fear, 

No  danger  shall  await  thee  here. 

No  prowling  cat,  with  whisker’d  face, 

Approaches  this  sequester’d  place ; 

No  school-boy,  with  his  willow-bow, 

Shall  aim  at  thee  a  murd’rous  blow  ; 

No  wily  limed-twig  ere  molest 
Thy  olive  wing  or  crimson  breast : 

Thy  cup,  sweet  bird  !  I’ll  duly  fill 
At  yonder  cressy,  bubbling  rill ; 

Thy  board  shall  plenteously  be  spread 
With  crumblets  of  the  nicest  bread  : 

And  when  rude  winter  comes,  and  shows 
His  icicles  and  shiv’ring  snows, 

Hop  o’er  my  cheering  hearth,  and  be 
One  of  my  peaceful  family  : 

Then  soothe  me  with  thy  plaintive  song, 

Thou  sweetest  of  the  feather’d  throng ! 

Dr.  Jenner. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PROVERBS  XII.  10.* 

“  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast." 

A  man  of  kindness  to  his  beast  is  kind, 

But  brutal  actions  show  a  brutal  mind. 

Remember,  He  who  made  thee  made  the  brute — - 
Who  gave  thee  speech  and  reason,  form’d  him  mute. 

He  can’t  complain  ;  but  God’s  all-seeing  eye 
Beholds  thy  cruelty,  and  hears  his  cry. 

He  was  designed  thy  servant,  not  thy  drudge  ; 

And  know,  that  His  Creator  is  thy  Judge. 

*  For  cheap  distribution  this  may  be  obtained  of  our  Publisher.  Price  6d. 
per  dozen. 
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FACTS  AND  SCRAPS. 


Simple  Maxims  of  Mercy  for  all  Mistresses  of  Families. — 
Never  allow  your  cook  to  tear  off  the  skin  of  eels,  or  to  pull  out  the 
entrails  of  fish,  till  the  back  bone  has  been  chopped  completely  across 
with  a  chopper  close  to  the  head,  by  which  means  all  pain  is  prevented, 
and  death  instantaneous,  as  the  spinal  marrow  is  divided.  Never  buy 
cod-hsh  or  any  other  that  has  been  crimped — that  is,  cut  in  scores  across 
the  sides,  while  alive,  to  make  the  fish  firm,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  while  living.  Never  allow  oysters  to  be  put  upon  the  fire  to 
broil  before  the  shell  has  been  opened,  which  kills  them  at  once. 
Always  require  that  your  poultry  be  killed  by  having  the  head  chopped 
off  with  a  sharp  axe.  Do  not  be  desirous  of  white  veal,  which  is  less 
wholesome,  and  not  so  well  tasted  as  veal  in  its  natural  state  and  colour. 
The  way  in  which  it  is  made  white  is  by  bleeding  the  animal  very 
slowly  to  death,  and  thus  making  it  suffer  long  and  needless  pain. — The 
Dispatch. 

Extraordinary  Pigeons. — A  Mr.  Malcolm,  residing  near  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush,  on  the  Uxbridge  road,  appeared,  a  short  time  since, 
before  Mr.  Conan t,  the  sitting  magistrate,  at  Marlborough  Street,  to 
answer  a  summons,  charging  him  with  having  wilfully  shot  two  tame 
pigeons,  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Potts,  residing  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Mr.  Potts  stated  that  he  had  brought  up  four  pet  pigeons,  of  a  most 
beautiful  kind,  and  of  a  most  valuable  class,  from  their  “  infancy,”  and 
had  taken  so  much  pains  with  their  tuition  that  they  could  do  almost  any 
thing  but  talk,  and  they  could  even  do  that  after  a  fashion,  so  as  to 
make  themselves  perfectly  intelligible  to  him,  and  every  member  of  his 
family  ;  for  instance,  whenever  they  saw  him  go  out  from  the  house, 
they  followed  him,  and  hovered  about  him  until  they  saw  him  to  his 
destination,  wherever  that  was,  whether  to  his  stables,  or  the  farm-yard, 
or  to  any  neighbour’s  house,  and  by  a  peculiar  noise  they  made,  indica¬ 
tive  of  each  place,  quite  well  understood  by  the  family,  they  told  where  he 
was  gone.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  birds,  and  so  were  all  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  would  not  have  parted  with  them  for  any  sum  that  could 
have  been  named.  It  appeared,  however,  that  on  Easter  Monday,  the 
defendant,  not  finding  it  convenient  to  go  to  the  Epping  Hunt,  and 
determined  to  have  a  bit  of  sport  of  some  kind  that  day,  took  out  his 
gun,  to  see  what  he  could  meet  with  in  the  shape  of  game.  Just  as  his 
sporting  ardour  was  at  its  highest,  the  four  tame  and  taught  pigeons 
unfortunately  crossed  his  way,  and,  discharging  a  volley  amongst  them, 
he  knocked  down  two  of  them  at  one  shot  ;  the  other  two  imme¬ 
diately  made  for  home,  and  by  their  wailing  gave  note  to  their  master  of 
some  mishap.  Mr.  Potts  going  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  missed 
two  of  the  pigeons,  and  shortly  after  saw  them  dead  in  the  defendant’s 
hand,  who  was  taking  them  home,  he  said,  to  put  in  the  pot. 

The  Magistrate  said  that  the  defendant,  if  he  was  a  sportsman,  which 
seemed  very  doubtful,  ought  to  have  known  that  there  was  an  express 
Act  of  Parliament  against  shooting  tame  pigeons;  and  as  for  mistaking 
them  for  plovers,  it  was  quite  ridiculous. 

The  defendant  was  then  convicted  under  the  Act,  in  a  penalty  of  40s., 
and  20s.  more,  the  value  of  the  birds,  which  he  immediately  paid. 

The  Triumph  of  Steam. — The  Effect  of  Steam,  which  we  noticed 
in  the  last  Number,  both  in  a  philanthropic  view,  as  giving  for  the  sub- 
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sistence  of  a  superabundant  population  an  immense  tract  of  richly 
cultivated  land  now  required  for  the  support  of  horses ,  and,  as  regards 
rational  humanity ,  in  producing  a  total  abolition  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
wretched  stage-coach  horses; — the  effect  of  steam  is  likely  to  prove  tri¬ 
umphant  !  Mr.  Gurney’s  steam-carriages  have  been  running  daily,  for 
some  months  past,  on  the  common  road,  between  Cheltenham  and  Glo- 
cester,  preparatory  to  their  being  brought  into  more  extensive  use.  The 
distance,  nine  miles,  they  frequently  accomplish  with  ten  or  twelve  pas¬ 
sengers,  in  forty  minutes,  average  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  and 
gaining,  in  the  language  of  commerce,  fifty  per  cent,  in  speed  on  the 
Cheltenham  mail,  which  takes  one  hour  to  travel  the  same  ground.  By 
a  late  arrangement,  a  stage  coach  is  attached  to  the  steamer  ;  thus  afford¬ 
ing  three  several  grades  of  conveyance,  according  to  the  means  or  tastes 
of  the  passengers — inside  and  outside  places  with  the  attached  coach, 
and  a  covered  place  on  the  steam-carriage.  Twenty-two  persons,  instead 
of  twelve,  are  by  this  means  conveyed  by  one  machine  ;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  attaching  26  cwt.  thus  to  the  loaded  steamer  retards  it  only 
about  four  minutes  in  the  nine  miles  ! 

We  have  the  respected,  the  scientific  name  of  Herapath  to  which  we 
can  appeal  in  an  important  letter  on  this  subject,  dated  April  6,  1831, 
and  published  in  The  Times.  He  says,  “  Nothing  could  more  decisively 
illustrate  the  utility  of  this  contrivance  for  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
or  the  power  of  retreating  from  difficulty  and  danger,  than  this  part  of  the 
experiments.  Indeed,  so  beautiful  was  the  action  of  the  backing  appa¬ 
ratus,  that  I  could  not  help  wishing  for  the  presence  of  some  scientific 
sceptics.  Had  they  seen  this  machine  in  the  midst  of  full  speed,  and, 
without  any  apparent  cause  or  effort,  stopped  and  instantly  made  to  run 
backwards  with  equal  rapidity  ;  in  one  moment  threatening  some  car¬ 
riage  with  instant  collision,  and,  in  the  next,  dexterously  avoiding  the 
contact,  by  changing  its  course,  or  stopping,  and  retreating,  together 
with  numberless  other  manoeuvres,  ocular  demonstration  would  have 
instantly  put  all  their  doubts  to  flight.” 


Gambling-Matcii  against  Time. — An  event  which  has  for  some 
weeks  past  excited  considerable  attention,  among  the  horse-dealing  and 
sporting  fraternity  of  this  town,  came  off  yesterday,  to  the  great  loss  of 
certain  parties.  A  Mr.  Hartley,  a  horse-dealer  of  the  town,  has  an  aged 
chesnut  mare,  fourteen  hands  and  an  inch  high,  which,  to  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  eye,  would  seem  to  be  unable  to  go  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  an 
amble ;  but,  at  a  public-house,  where  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
merits  of  various  horses  belonging  to  the  parties  then  present,  the  owner 
of  the  mare  above  mentioned  offered  to  bet  one  hundred  sovereigns  that  she 
would  go  over  a  distance  of  one  hundred  ?niles  in  twelve  successive  hours,  in 
harness  !  This  bet  was  accepted  by  a  hay  and  straw  dealer,  named  Smith, 
and  the  ground  fixed  upon  was  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  and  a  half, 
commencing  at  the  Bear’s  Paw,  in  High  Legh,  and  ending  a  little  on  the 
side  of  Holme  Chapel,  near  Knutsford. — The  betting  had  been  running 
about  even  previous  to  the  race  ;  but  yesterday  the  mare  became  so 
great  a  favourite  that  very  few  bets  were  made  against  her  on  any  terms. 
The  owner  (a  man  weighing  nine  score  fifteen  pounds)  drove  her  in  a  gig, 
weighing  under  three  cwt.  The  mare  started  off  precisely  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  came  to  the  winning-post  twenty-four 
minutes  within  the  time,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  multitudes!  We 
have  heard  it  stated,  indeed,  that  she  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  drawn 
her  owner  and  another  person,  in  a  gig,  120  miles  in  sixteen  hours  ! 

Manchester  Guardian,  April  0, 1831. 
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Furious  Driving. — The  public  is  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for 
introducing  into  the  Police  Act  the  following  summary  and  efficient  pro¬ 
cess,  which  previously  required  a  legal  information  full  of  technicalities. 
“If  the  coachman,  guard,  or  any  other  person,  having  the  care  of  any 
coach  or  other  carriage,  shall  by  wanton  or  furious  driving,  or  by  intoxi¬ 
cation,  or  by  any  other  wilful  misconduct,  on  the  public  high-way, 
injure  or  endanger  any  person,  he  may  be  apprehended  or  given  in 
charge  of  a  constable,  and  taken  before  a  Magistrate.” 

Important  interference  of  tiie  Metropolitan  Police. — March 
18,  a  man  named  Villars  was  brought  before  the  sitting  magistrate  at 
Union  Hall,  charged  with  cruelty  to  a  horse. 

A  policeman  stated,  that  on  the  preceding  night,  as  he  was  passing  a 
public-house  in  Blackman  Street,  he  saw  a  horse  standing  at  the  door, 
and  the  defendant,  with  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  in  his  hand,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  force  the  liquid  down  the  animal’s  throat.  The  horse,  how¬ 
ever,  rejected  the  dose,  and  the  defendant,  exasperated  to  a  high  degree 
at  its  apparent  stubbornness,  commenced  beating  it  over  the  head  and 
face  with  his  whip  as  hard  as  he  could.  When  the  policeman  inter¬ 
fered  the  defendant  abused  him,  threatening  to  serve  him  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  policeman  added  that  the  defendant  was  intoxicated  at 
the  time.  It  was  stated,  also,  that  he  was  constantly  in  a  state  of  intoxi¬ 
cation,  and  that  during  those  fits  he  not  only  treated  utter  strangers  and 
made  them  drunk,  but  was  also  in  the  habit  of  pouring  liquors  down  the 
throat  of  his  horse,  to  make  him  a  toper  like  himself.  The  magistrate 
fined  the  defendant  20s.  for  cruelty  to  the  horse,  and  5s.  for  being  drunk. 

Charge  of  Flogging  a  Horse  to  Death. — William  Cumber  was 
brought  up  by  a  warrant  to  the  Town  Hall,  Southwark,  to  answer  the 
charge  of  wantonly  and  cruelly  beating  his  horse.  Policeman  Pitts,  of 
the  M  division,  stated,  that  between  two  and  three  o’clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  25th  of  February,  he  was  on  duty  in  Charles  Street,  Horsley- 
down,  when  he  received  information  that  several  men  were  cruelly 
beating  a  horse  in  Freeschool  Street.  He  went  there,  and  found  a  man 
named  M‘Carthy,  holding  a  horse  in  a  cart  by  the  nostrils,  while  the 
prisoner  was  beating  it  most  unmercifully  over  the  head  and  sides  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  whip.  The  horse  was  bleeding  from  several  wounds 
on  the  side,  and  on  the  head,  where  a  piece  of  flesh  had  been  cut  off.  On 
his  desiring  them  to  desist,  three  men  in  the  cart  jumped  out,  said  they 
were  only  physicking  the  horse,  and  if  he  (policeman)  said  much  more, 
they  would  physic  him.  They  all  then  surrounded  and  hustled  him. 
However,  the  prisoner,  who  owned  the  horse  (the  rest  making  their 
escape),  was  taken  to  the  station-house,  but  discharged,  on  account  of 
witness  not  being  able  to  appear  the  next  day  before  the  magistrate, 
having  to  attend  the  Queen’s  Drawing  Room  ;  but  a  summons  was 
directed  to  be  taken  out  by  Inspector  Wilkinson.  Witness  was  informed 
the  horse  died  the  same  day.  On  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  it  was  proved 
that  the  horse  did  not  die  from  the  effects  of  the  beating;  but  had  its 
throat  cut  at  a  knacker’s  yard.  Alderman  Thorpe,  however,  considering 
the  charge  of  cruelty  brought  home,  convicted  the  prisoner  in  the  penalty 
of  10s.  and  17s.  expenses.  He  was  locked  up  in  default  of  payment, 
with  the  pleasant  prospect  of  being  committed  to  Brixton.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  horse  had  been  hired  from  some  knacker’s  yard, 
as  is  the  daily,  or  rather  nightly ,  practice  of  many. 


Dog-skinning  and  Exportation  of  stolen  Dogs. — At  the  Mary- 
le-bone  Police  Office,  February  15,  1831,  Samuel  Province  and  Thomas 
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Jackson,  two  notorious  dog-stealers,  were  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  twelve  months,  for  having  stolen  two  dogs.  It  appeared, 
on  the  examination,  that  valuable  dogs  were  sold  to  a  man  living  at 
Shadwell,  who  carries  on  a  regular  canine  slave-trade  to  the  Continent. 
Other  dogs  of  smaller  value  were  skinned  and  their  fat  boiled  down  to 
be  sold  as  Bear's  Grease !  The  carcases  of  dogs  were  found  at  the 
prisoners’  dog-pit  at  Notting  Hill. 

The  Canine  Fancy. — Copy  of  a  Card. — At  Roache’s  Pit,  West 
Street,  Smithfield,  Nero  defeated  the  Surrey  dog,  attended  by  Roache. 
On  Tuesday  next,  at  the  same  place,  two  bitches  will  contend  for  ten 
sovereigns  at  eighteen  pounds.  And  on  Thursday,  two  bitches  will 
( ontend  for  ten  sovereigns.  One  is  Bohankee,  the  other  is  the  City 
Dentist — at  twenty-three  pounds. 

Comparison  between  Jenner  and  Majendie. —  The  name  of 
Jenner,  the  author  of  the  beautiful  “Address  to  a  Robin,”  and  the 
discoverer  of  Vaccination,  consecrated  to  immortal  fame  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  gratitude  of  mankind,  cannot  be  passed  in  silence  by  us.  Had  he 
been  a  contemporary,  the  Voice  of  Humanity  would,  doubtless,  have 
enrolled  in  its  patrons,  a  name,  designated  in  the  medals,  Dear  to  the 
Human  Race!  What  an  answer  to  those  arch-enemies,  who,  sordid 
and  selfish  themselves,  would  represent  the  advocates  of  this  cause  as 
deficient  in  general  philanthropy! 

The  true  blessings  of  Vaccination  have  far  outstripped  the  medium  of 
communicating  them  in  print.  They  have  ripened  into  maturity,  in 
barbarous  climates,  where  a  book  is  not  opened — where  the  savage 
pauses  not  to  inquire.  Such  were  the  blessings  resulting  from  his 
discovery  ! 

What  a  contrast  between  his  discoveries  and  those  of  the  cruel ,  the 
blood-thirsty,  the  fiendish  Majendie  ! — that  wretch  who,  a  few  years 
since,  nailed  a  lap-dog  to  the  table  of  an  anatomical  theatre,  in  London ; 
and,  without  making  the  pretence  of  the  least  practical  benefit,  dissected 
it  alive  !  It  is  our  province  to  tear  off  the  mask  of  hypocrisy — to  place 
so  serious  a  matter  in  its  true  light.  Majendie  knows  that  the  display  of 
his  physiological  experiments  upon  animals  in  each  course  of  his  lectures, 
is  necessary  to  insure  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  fill  his  pockets ; 
therefore,  and  for  no  other  reason,  these  experiments  are  ever  repeated! 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  Majendie  lately  introduced,  as 
illustrations  to  his  lecture,  some  pigeons,  which  he  had  trepanned  and 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  brain,  merely  to  show  that  the  brain  was 
not  so  vital  an  organ  as  was  supposed  !  Then  a  Blenheim  spaniel  was 
brought  upon  the  table.  The  doctor  patted  it,  when  it  put  its  paws 
upon  his  shoulder  :  “  You  see,”  said  M.  “  that  we  are  good  friends."  He 
began  by  cutting  off  the  hair  with  scissars,  close  to  the  neck,  while  the 
dog  made  several  attempts  to  lick  the  operator’s  face,  and  to  play  with 
the  scissars  ;  he  then  called  two  assistants  to  hold  the  dog.  “  It  is 
singular,”  said  the  doctor,  “  that  this  breed  never  bite and  he  then 
began  to  dissect  from  the  jaw-bone  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  pausing 
at  intervals  to  name  the  muscles,  and  to  pat  the  agonized  dog,  who 
looked  with  supplication  at  his  tormentor,  and  licked  his  hands ! 

Our  readers  should  recollect  that  it  was  only  in  the  last  year  when 
Chabert,  the  imposter,  the  fire-king,  the  fire-eater,  the  mountebank,  and 
conjuror,  readily  succeeded  in  getting  a  certain  number  of  medical  men 
to  form  a  committee  to  superintend  his  public  experiments  of  poisoning 
dogs  with  prussic  acid  ;  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  prac¬ 
tical  benefit  was  contemplated  ! 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity. 

Sir, 

Having  read  with  great  interest  the  excellent  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  on  establishing  Abattoirs  for  the  Metropolis,  in  your  first,  second, 
and  third  Numbers,  I  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  contribute  to  your 
Subscription-fund,  and,  in  the  second,  to  the  pages  of  your  valuable  work. 

For  several  years  my  avocations  obliged  me  to  pass  daily  through 
Whitechapel,  and  the  subject  you  are  advocating,  with  every  probability 
of  success,  has  been  most  painfully  impressed  upon  my  mind.  You  will 
readily  credit  that  my  feelings  were  much  excited  every  market-day.  I 
could  make  you  shudder  by  furnishing  descriptions.  As  pointed  out  in 
your  work,  numerous  urchins  are  in  the  habit  of  assisting  to  drive  the 
poor  jaded  animals,  and  their  amusement  consists  in  striking  them  with 
all  their  force  over  the  legs  or  head.  The  kennels,  instead  of  being  ( as 
they  ought  to  be)  beneath  the  pavement,  are  exposed  to  view,  streaming 
with  gore,  and  when  the  oxen  or  sheep  arrive  at  this  spot,  they  shrink 
back,  by  an  instinct  more  strong  than  the  force  of  reason  in  their  brutal 
tormentors.  This  circumstance  these  wretches  make  a  favourable  pretext 
for  indulging  in  their  greatest  delight  by  beating  them. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  some  plan  might  be  adopted  to  lessen 
this  crying  evil;  and,  as  you  hold  out  every  encouragement  to  individuals 
to  publish  their  suggestions — a  benefit  which  the  subject,  till  now,  never 
experienced — I  avail  myself  of  such  a  legitimate  channel,  and  send  the 
inclosed  wood-cut,  representing  what  I  call  a  Sheep-Conductor.  Of 
course  I  have  no  idea  that  this  or  any  other  plan  should  be  considered 
as  superseding,  in  any  degree,  the  necessity  of  establishing  abattoirs,  but 
merely  as  a  temporary  diminution  of  the  evil. 


Sheep -  Conductor. 


The  principle  upon  which  this  mode  of  conducting  sheep  through  the 
crowded  roads  of  the  metropolis  is  applied,  is,  the  instinctive  disposition 
which  sheep  exhibit  to  follow  their  species ,  so  that  if  one  escapes,  it  is 
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almost  impossible  to  stop  the  rest  of  a  flock.  By  this  little  caravan  a  tired 
sheep,  instead  of  being  cruelly  beaten,  might  assist  in  leading  his  com¬ 
panions.  By  confining  the  sheep  with  a  collar,  the  carriage  may  be  open 
all  round,  which  is  desirable  ;  a  sheep-bell  attached  to  the  car  has  been 
found  an  improvement;  and,  from  the  parched  state  of  the  poor  creatures’ 
mouths,  a  small  tin  trough,  to  contain  water,  induces  them  to  approach 
more  readily.  Active  and  well-disposed  boys  might  be  employed  in  the 
management  of  these  caravans.  I  submit  the  idea  to  the  Public,  and, 
especially,  to  the  Corporation  of  London ;  as  they  possess  full  power  to 
make  any  regulations  respecting  the  driving  of  cattle,  and  derive,  I 
understand,  a  considerable  income  from  the  present  nuisance,  Smithfield 
Market. 

I  remain,  Sir,  Yours,  See. 

March ,  1831.  HUMANITAS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity. 

Sir, 

I  beg,  through  your  appropriate  publication,  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  readers  to  the  sufferings  of  beasts  travelling  to  Smithfield 
when  fatted  ;  the  hoof  is  already  become  very  tender  by  their  having 
been  perhaps  many  weeks  confined  to  the  fatting-stalls ;  of  course  the 
weight  of  the  animal  greatly  increased,  I  have  watched  the  various  droves 
in  tarveiling  100  miles  out  of  London,  and  have  observed  the  perfect 
lameness  of  some  in  every  drove,  entirely  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
hoofs  so  poorly  prepared  for  the  hard  road  ;  they  are  sometimes  so  lamed 
before  they  have  travelled  20  miles  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  sold  for 
almost  nothing,  as  of  course  the  meat  must  be  greatly  deteriorated  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  animal.  The  question  which  I  desire  to  have  considered 
by  your  readers  is  whether  the  shoeing  these  beasts  previously  to  their 
travelling  would  not  answer  as  well  to  the  animal  as  also  in  large  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  owner.  The  Scotch  beasts  which  travel  are  thus  defended, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that,  if  one  of  a  drove  loses  his  shoe,  he  is  in  a  very  infe¬ 
rior  condition  to  those  who  have  travelled  thus  protected.  The  expense 
is  very  small,  and  some  farmers  are  prepared  to  receive  advice  on  the 
subject. 

I  remain,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

AN  ATTENTIVE  READER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity. 

Sir, 

I  have  read  the  first  three  numbers  of  the  u  Voice  of  Humanity ” 
with  a  mixture  of  pain  and  delight.  Of  pain,  because  the  punishments 
and  cruelties  recorded  therein,  as  practised  on  unoffending  animals,  are 
enough  to  make  any  feeling  heart  sink  with  sorrow,  and  be  ashamed  of 
his  own  species. 
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Of  delight,  because  I  hope  and  trust  that  when  this  useful  publication 
becomes  known,  by  a  more  encouraged  and  extensive  circulation,  it  will 
awaken  every  feeling  heart,  and  become  the  foundation-stone  whereon  a 
most  useful  superstructure  may  be  built,  viz.  a  more  efficient  Society  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  that  part  of  the  animal  creation  not  gifted  with  speech 
to  tell  of  their  sufferings.  A  Society  which  will,  in  its  effect,  tend  to 
promote  the  obedience  of  man  to  the  will  of  his  Creator,  who  created  the 
inferior  animals,  not  for  the  sport  and  abuse ,  but  for  the  comfort  and  use 
of  man. 

When  God  created  these  animals,  so  curiously  wrought,  so  wonderfully 
constructed,  he  pronounced  them  good,  and  presented  them  to  our  first 
parents  for  their  use;  and  can  any  man,  who  thinks  at  all,  doubt  that  a 
God  of  mercy  and  love  willed  these  animals  all  the  happiness  which  he 
himself  made  their  nature  capable  of  enjoying  ?  Therefore  it  is  that  every 
person  who  inflicts  unnecessary  pain,  or  distress,  upon  these  animals , 
places  himself  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God  !  An  awful  situation,  Sir, 
for  any  man  to  dare  to  place  himself  in  deliberately. 

The  pain  which  you  represent  as  inflicted  in  killing  the  calf,  in  order 
that  the  veal  may  be  particularly  white,  a  pain  almost  amounting  to  cru¬ 
cifixion,  is  horrible.  O  that  the  people  of  London  knew  what  suffering 
they  produce  !  Instead  of  pressing  their  butchers  for  white  veal  (by  the 
way  not  half  so  good  or  nutritious  as  it  would  be  if  less  white)  they  would 
say,  “  give  me  veal  of  more  colour.” 

The  flogging  of  a  young  hound  literally  to  death,  because,  forsooth,  his 
master  was  not  satisfied  with  his  performances,  is  such  a  proof  of  un¬ 
thinking  ignorance  and  brutality,  that  one  stops  to  wonder  at  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  such  a  circumstance  taking  place  in  a  Christian  country.  I 
should  make  my  letter  too  long  were  I  to  notice  many  of  the  cruelties 
recorded  in  your  useful  publication,  and  which  are  not,  perhaps,  a  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  those  daily  practised.  Your  Numbers  will,  however,  from 
time  to  time,  so  exhibit  these  horrid  practices,  that  I  trust  there  wiil  be  a 
general,  a  national,  feeling  of  sympathy,  which  shall  lead  to  measures  by 
which  an  end  shall  be  put  to  them,  by  legislative  enactments. 

But,  Sir,  perhaps  there  is  not  any  creature,  that,  for  a  series  of  days, 
weeks,  months,  and  years,  suffers  as  does  that  noble  and  useful  animal 
the  Horse.  When  young  and  beautiful  he  is,  in  general,  well  treated, 
save  and  except  being  too  often  made  vicious  by  ignorant  and  ill-tem¬ 
pered  grooms  (a  school  for  the  instruction  of  whom,  in  the  mode  of  ed¬ 
ucating  Horses  with  great  gentleness,  is  a  desideratum  in  this  country). 
But  horses  have  in  general  their  most  distressing  and  laborious  tasks 
to  perform  when  overcome  by  age  and  infirmities,  blind  and  lame;  they 
are  then  consigned  to  ignorant  and  unfeeling  men,  whose  shameful  conduct 
to  these  worn-out,  drooping,  animals  is  daily  witnessed  in  the  streets,  and 
upon  the  towing  paths  of  the  canals,  and  finally  at  the  Knacker’s  yard. 

But  (to  leave  the  treatment  of  this  noble  animal  in  his  last  miserable 
days),  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  treatment  of  too  many  of  them  when  in 
the  prime  of  life. 
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The  stage-coach  and  post  horses  wantonly  driven  beyond  their  useful 
strength,  to  answer  no  good  purpose,  but  merely  that  a  foolish  coachman 
may  run  breathless  into  the  tap-room,  with  a  grinning  countenance,  and 
an  “  here  be  I,  half  an  hour  before  Black  Will.”  This  is  not  fiction  ;  look 
into  any  of  the  newspapers  about  the  2nd  and  3rd  May  1830,  and  you  will 
find  coach  proprietors  absolutely  referring  to  this  speed,  advertising  their 
swift  coaches,  and,  as  a  recommendation,  stating  that  on  May  day,  their 
coach  was  driven  from  Birmingham  to  London  in  7  hours  and  35  minutes, 
a  distance  of  1 10  miles,  all  but  15  miles  an  hour  ! ! !  or  a  mile  in  4  minutes. 
Sir,  these  men  instead  of  boasting  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  transaction  ; 
surely  no  man  who  merely  regarded  his  own  safety  would  ride  in  such 
a  coach,  nor  any  man  of  feeling  countenance  such  inhuman  driving.  But 
alas!  in  the  gay  moments  of  health,  unthinking  men  too  often  pride 
themselves  on  their  folly.  How  many  young  men  of  rank  and  education 
thus  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  British  peerage  ! — how  often  have  I  heard 
such  exalted  individuals  boasting  of  driving  or  riding  so  many  miles 
within  the  hour,  to  answer  no  one  good  purpose  to  society,  but  the  reverse ; 
and  after  all  any  butcher  s  boy  would  perhaps  have  performed  the  same 
feat  in  still  less  time.  But  a  day  will  come  when  they  will  bitterly  regret 
their  folly. 

I  fear  that  England  is  too  ungrateful  for  her  blessings,  and  has  a  great 
deal  to  answer  for  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  noble  animal. 
Earnestly  wishing  your  publication  success,  and  that  it  may  induce  mer¬ 
ciful  men  to  form  an  efficient  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals, 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

April  2,  1830.  T.  P. 

P.  S.  As  I  do  not  approve  of  letters  wholly  anonymous,  my  name  is 
enclosed  for  your  own  private  satisfaction 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity . 

Sir, 

The  appearance  of  your  last  Number  gave  me  heart-felt  satisfaction, 
and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  withhold  my  assistance,  however  weak 
that  may  prove.  In  one  respect,  however,  I  trust  my  pretensions  may 
not  be  altogether  disregarded,  as  being  an  old  practical  lover  of  horseman¬ 
ship,  strongly  attached  to  the  turf,  and  an  advocate  of  ail  legitimate 
sports  ;  in  other  words,  those  which  occasion  no  barbarous  and  inhuman 
feelings  towards  the  animal  victims.  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  the  Greek  Emperors,  were  splendid  patrons  of  humanity  to  ani¬ 
mals — beyond  all  to  their  especial  favourite,  the  horse.  From  them 
originated  a  law  for  animal  protection,  which  was  enforced  throughout 
their  dominions.  I  refer  to  my  History  of  the  Horse.  The  black  cata¬ 
logue  of  horrors  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  that  work  awaken  all  my  sen 
sibility. 


Y 
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The  quick  extinction  of  an  animal  by  fire,  would  be  a  tender  mercy 
compared  with  the  treatment  by  many  of  the  noble  and  generous  horse — 
that  paragon  of  all  quadrupeds,  and  most  entitled  to  our  regard  and  pro¬ 
tection.  The  miseries  of  the  horse  are  endless,  both  in  high  and  low 
estate.  Whipped,  spurred,  cut  up  alive  upon  the  race  course ,  a  practice 
useful  for  no  other  purpose  than  furthering  base  and  tricking  interests. 
What  flourishing  details  do  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  glorious 
whipping  and  cutting  at  a  race!  But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  poor 
Spectre,  already  worn  out  in  the  service,  with  scarcely  a  leg  to  stand 
upon,  was  started  for  the  comfortable  balancing  of  a  betting  account,  with 
the  saving  knowledge  of  the  impossibility  of  his  winning  :  tortured,  in  so 
cruel  a  manner,  by  the  whip  and  spur,  that  the  jockey  was  ashamed  of 
his  share  in  the  business,  and  declared  that  he  was  compelled  to  it  by 
his  duty  to  his  employer.  The  instances  of  this  kind  of  which  I  have 
been  an  abhorrent  witness  have  been  numerous.  The  great  disgraces  of 
our  field  system  are  riding  horses  to  death  in  the  chace,  or  rendering 
them  cripples  for  life ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  outrage  to  common  sense  of 
the  steeple  hunt.  I  lately  heard  of  an  arch  refinement  in  France,  where 
holes  were  purposely  dug  and  marked  out;  lest  th s finale  should  afford 
no  glorious  record  of  broken  legs  or  broken  necks. 

I  remain,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

JOHN  LAWRENCE. 

4,  Wittlebury  Street,  Fusion  Square . 


ABATTOIRS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity . 

Sir, 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  some  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  move  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of 
these  desirable  institutions.  Indeed  it  must  be  done  ;  for  the  increase 
of  the  metropolis  fills  the  principal  streets  so  full,  that  it  will  soon  be 
next  to  impossible  to  drive  the  herds  of  cattle,  &c.  through  them. 
Yesterday  I  was  in  Fleet  Street  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  and, 
although  it  was  so  full  of  carriages  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  pass  along,  yet  a  flock  of  sheep,  about  150  in  number,  were  forced 
on,  under  the  carriages  and  through  all  possible  avenues.  One  of  them 
I  saw  run  over;  and  its  thigh  broken,  and  another  was  much  hurt. 

Surely,  Sir,  some  terms' might  be  made  with  those  who  are  interested 
in  keeping  on  the  market  in  Smithfield;  and  I  would  ask,  might  not  a 
market  of  another  description  be  established  there,  a  second  Covent- 
Garden  for  instance.  At  any  rate,  and  almost  at  any  price,  this  great 
public  nuisance  ought  to  be  abated. 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 


April  12,  1831. 


T.  P. 
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KNACKERS’  YARDS. 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Voice  of  Humanity. 


I  was  happy  to  notice  in  your  third  Number  that  you  are  going  to 
bring  forward  the  subject  of  Knackers ’  Yards,  which  are  in  a  most  revolting 
state  of  cruelty.  There  are  a  great  number  in  this  metropolis,  some  of 
which  are  kept  by  the  following  licensed  proprietors. — William  Hedges, 
109,  Edgware  Road,  Marylebone.  James  Harding,  Ball’s  Pond,  Hackney. 
Thomas  Waters,  Maiden  Lane,  near  King’s  Cross,  where  500  horses  and 
upwards  are  received  every  year.  John  Barker,  Market  Street  Padding¬ 
ton,  where  from  2  to  300  horses  are  annually  slaughtered.  Marsh  and 
Chickell,  Osborne  Street,  Brick  Lane,  Whitechapel,  where  from  40  to  50 
horses  are  slaughtered  per  week.  I  went  into  another  Knacker’s  yard,  in 
Osborne  Street,  and,  as  I  was  at  that  time  accompanied  by  a  friend,  to 
whom  I  can  refer,  I  will  detail  what  took  place  on  that  occasion,  which 
will  give  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  what  I  have  witnessed  at  all  the  others. 
The  men  readily  offered  to  show  us  over  the  premises  on  being  promised 
some  remuneration.  They  told  us  that  the  inspector  who  attends  these 
places  in  Osborne  Street  is  —  Allen,  9,  Eastmount  Terrace,  who  has  six¬ 
pence  for  taking  the  description  of  each  horse,  lest  it  should  have  been 
stolen ;  but  after  this  he  interferes  no  further.  We  proceeded  to  a  long 
yard  where  were  several  horses  having  the  appearance  of  skeletons,  with 
nothing  which  they  could  possibly  eat.  On  asking  how  long  horses  were 
kept  there  before  they  were  killed,  we  were  told  “just  as  it  happens.” 
“There  is  one,’’  said  the  man,  pointing  to  a  miserable  horse  covered  with 
wounds,  “  which  was  sent  here  two  years  ago,  and  has  been  kept  to  work 
till  within  a  few  days,  when  he  has  been  turned  in  here  to  be  killed.’* 
We  asked  how  many  were  brought  in  the  course  of  a  week  ?  From  40  to 
60,  including  cattle  that  were  not  killed  for  butcher’s  meat.  We  saw 
many  pigs  in  this  yard ,  as  well  as  in  others,  and  we  were  told  by  the  men 
that  a  great  many  more  were  kept  on  the  premises  and  afterwards  sold 
to  the  butchers.  We  found  that  many  of  the  horses  sent  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  were  hired  to  work  during  the  night. 

On  Friday,  July  1,  1830,  I  was  coming  up  Oxford  Street,  when  I  saw 
John  Barker,  the  knacker,  of  Paddington,  beating  unmercifully  a  horse, 
unable  to  draw  the  cart  No.  71,485,  on  the  head,  legs,  and  raw  wounds, 
till  it  dropped  down.  On  being  got  up  it  presently  fell  down  again.  L 
summoned  him  at  Marlborough  Street  Police  Office,  where  he  admitted 
that  this  horse  had  been  sent  to  be  slaughtered,  and  stated  that  he  had 
killed  it  the  day  after  this  happened.  This  was  merely  one  instance  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  knacker  which  came  before  the  public  notice ;  but  on 
his  making  many  excuses  the  magistrate  let  him  off,  by  paying  the  costs — 
that  is,  the  expense  of  the  summons. 

1  remain,  Sir,  Yours,  See. 

H.  DENNEY. 

9,  Harrow  Road ,  Paddinyton  Green. 
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NOTICE  TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  private  Meeting  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  15,  1831,  at  Exeter 
Hall.  The  room  will  be  opened  at  twelve,  and  the  chair  taken 
precisely  at  one  o’clock. 

We  beg  to  state  that,  in  the  valuable  and  important  letter  on  slaughter¬ 
ing  cattle,  inserted  in  our  last  Number,  the  address  and  conclusion 
were  altered,  without  the  writer’s  knowledge,  from  the  words  “  Respected 
Friends,”  and  “I  remain  respectfully,”  to  ‘‘Sir,”  and  “I  am,  Sir, 
yours,”  &c. ;  the  Editors  not  at  the  moment  recollecting  that  the  writer 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  would,  also,  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  warmest  acknowledgments  to  many 
members  of  that  respected  Society  for  their  most  efficient  and  important 
co-operation. 

The  practical  letter,  from  an  esteemed  correspondent,  on  shoeing 
bullocks  which  are  sent  to  Smith  held  Market,  we  hope  will  receive  due 
attention  and  consideration.  Our  pages  will,  invariably,  be  open  to 
every  thing  of  a  practical  tendency .  We  venture  to  predict  that,  if  the 
shoeing  were  universally  adopted,  precisely  as  with  horses,  the  dropping- 
down  in  the  street,  as  illustrated  at  page  107,  would  rarely  occur.  Is 
not  such  the  ordinary  practice  with  working  oxen ,  whose  feet  are  unin¬ 
jured  ? — How  much  more  must  it  be  requisite  for  a  heavy  stall-fed  ox, 
who  may  have  to  travel  to  this  market,  on  the  hard  road — with  scarcely 
any  intermission — a  hundred  miles  ? 

Cruelty  to  animals,  considered  in  a  religious  view,  has  been 
received,  and  was  fully  designed  for  the  present  Number,  but  was  excluded, 
with  several  other  communications  from  Correspondents,  from  the 
necessary  length  of  some  of  the  articles,  which  have  necessitated  us  to 
extend  the  number  of  our  pages.  It  will  appear  in  the  next. 

The  Bill  with  the  deceitful  title  of  preventing  the  extension  of  canine 
madness,  remains  in  statu  quo ,  which  certainly  is  better  than  its  passing 
into  a  law.  No  allusion  is  made  in  it  to  the  suppression  of  dog-pits — no 
provision  for  diminishing  the  number  of  houseless  dogs,  as  well  as  others, 
by  imposing  a  well-regulated  tax  on  those  who  rear  them  and  then  turn 
them  into  the  street, — -but  they  are  to  be  taken  to  some  receptacle,  .and, 
if  not  owned  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  a  general  massacre  is  enacted  ! 
No  allusion  is  made  to  the  dogs  being  fed  during  the  days  of  their  con¬ 
finement  ;  and  we  suppose  these  receptacles  are  designed  to  be  conducted 
upon  the  principle  of  a  knacker’s  yard.  The  subject  will  not  be  forgotten. 
— The  season  of  canine  madness  is  just  about  to  commence! 

The  Petition  for  the  legislative  abolition  of  the  Stamford  Bull¬ 
running  has  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  ;  that  to  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  presented  at  the  first 
opportunity.  It  will  be  seen  whether  the  clergy,  the  members  of  the 
liberal  professions,  the  respectable  and  well-disposed  inhabitants,  who 
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too  well  know  its  demoralizing  consequences  in  that  ill-fated  town,  are 
to  be  thus  annoyed  by  the  character-Zcss.  We  request  continued  com¬ 
munications  on  the  subject.  The  admirable  sermon  of  the  worthy  Rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Mary’s,  delivered  last  year  against  it,  is  now  printed  in  the  form 
of  a  tract ,  for  cheap  distribution,  and  may  be  had  of  our  publisher, 
price  2d. 

Letters  and  Communications  to  those  from  whom  we  solicit  sup¬ 
port,  or  who  are  co-operating  in  promoting  our  objects,  are  sent  free  ; 
we  do' not  approve  of  the  plan  usually  adopted  in  Societies,  of  taxing 
with  postage  those  individuals  who  are  most  efficient.  Any  accidental 
omission  is  requested  to  be  communicated. 

When  Tracts  are  ordered,  the  Title  should  be  transcribed,  and  given 
to  a  Bookseller,  thus  : — 

Humanity  to  Animals  the  Christian’s  Duty.  Price  2d.  No.  1. 

Paraphrase  on  Prov.  xii.  10.  “  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of 

his  beast.”  Price  6d.  per  dozen.  No.  2. 

Report  of  the  Sermon  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts,  Rector 
of  St.  Mary,  November  6th,  1830,  against  the  Stamford  Bull-running. 
Price  2d.  No.  3. 

Engraving  of  the  Horse’s  Last  Home,  price  6d.  India  paper,  Is. 

The  ingenious  and  humane  device  of  a  waggon  for  conveying  calves 
and  lambs  to  market,  for  which  a  Medal  was  awarded  by  The  Society 
of  Arts,  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  Number. 

The  Engraving  of  the  Horse's  Last  Home  possesses,  independent  of 
the  interest  of  the  subject,  so  considerable  a  degree  of  merit,  that  we 
hope  our  friends  will  have  it  framed.  Our  object  is  to  circulate  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  these  Engravings,  each  of  which  conveys  volumes  of 
instruction  on  the  subject.  To  any  respectable  hotel,  tavern,  or  coffee¬ 
house,  where  it  would  be  hung  up,  the  editors  would  willingly  send  it 
framed. 

Endowed  Sermons,  on  the  moral  and  religious  duty  of  humanity  to 
the  animal  creation,  are  established  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  we  beg  our  correspondents  to  furnish  every  information  respecting 
them.  The  pious  wishes  of  the  dead  should  be  sacred ;  and,  to  realize 
those  wishes,  this  publication,  it  need  not  be  observed,  would  be  sought 
for  the'purpose  of  extending  and  diffusing  the  moral  benefit.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Jenyns  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  who  died  June  21,  1830,  has  left 
ten  pounds  to  endow  an  annual  sermon  on  this  subject.  The  codicil  is 
dated,  March  5,  1830,  and  the  first  of  these  sermons  will  be  preached, 
probably  at  St.  George’s,  Camberwell,  in  the  following  month.  The 
Master  of  Dulwich  College,  for  the  time  being,  is  one  of  the  trustees. 

To  several  Editors  who  have  duly  appreciated  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  plan  we  have  submitted  to  the  public,  we  beg  to  offer  our 
grateful  acknowledgments,  and  to  request  a  continuance  of  their  valuable 
co-operation. 

“Tiie  Voice  or  Humanity”  is  not  connected  with.  “  The  Society 
for  the  T  reveal  ion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals .” 
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The  second  edition  of  the  original  pamphlet  from  which  this  periodical 
takes  its  name,  and  of  which  it  may  be  considered  the  continuation,  is  still  on 

sale  at  Sherwood  &  Co.’s,  Paternoster  Row. 

It  contains  observations  on  the  Pits  for  bear-baiting,  badger-baiting, 
dog-lighting,  &c.  —  The  Knackers’,  or  Horse-Slaughtering  Houses.— The 
Slaughter-houses  for  cattle. — Wanton  cruelty  of  useless  experiments  in  dissect¬ 
ing  living  animals.-— Abstracts  of  Acts  of  Parliament  available  to  the  cause 

of  Humanity _ The  Act  to  prevent  the  cruel  treatment  of  cattle — The  Smith - 

field  Act.— Rules,  Orders,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aider- 
men  respecting  Smithfield  Market — 4  George  IV.  cap.  54,  against  maiming 
or  wounding  cattle.— The  Act,  for  the  better  discovery  of  offenders,  that  orders 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  owners  of  carts,  waggons,  &c.  to  be  affixed,  and 
to  affix  plates  on  licensed  carriages  and  vehicles — 50  George  III.  cap.  48? 

which  regulates  the  number  of  Passengers,  and  the  height  of  luggage - The 

Acts  to  prevent  furious  driving. — Hints  on  the  formation  and  regulation  ot 
Societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  a  summary  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  Smith- 
field  Market  and  the  Slaughter-houses,  with  observations  on  the  remedial 
advantages  of  the  establishment  of  Abattoirs. 
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Our  Friends  are  particularly  requested  to  have  the  four  Num¬ 
bers  bound  to  form  a  Volume ,  which  will  secure  it  a  permanent 
place  in  the  library.  After  the  Meeting ,  the  1st  Volume ,  without 
any  extra  charge  for  binding ,  may  be  obtained  of  our  Publisher. 
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Were  it  compatible  with  the  arrangements  of  the  daily  Papers  and 
Periodicals  to  he  efficient  vehicles  either  for  the  communication  of 
articles  of  importance  on  the  cause  of  humanity  to  the  animal  creation, 
or  for  the  full  discussion  of  them  when  insertion  had  been  obtained, 
there  would  not  exist  the  strong  claims  which  this  work  exclusively 
presents  to  its  advocates.  It  is  therefore  proposed,  by  means  of  this 
quarterly  publication,  devoted  entirely  to  this  object,  to  furnish  a  rallying 
point,  where  the  humane  may  register  those  benevolent  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  which  are  from  time  to  time  offered  for  correcting  the  evil, — 
where  acts  of  rational  humanity  may  be  recorded — where  acts  of  atro¬ 
cious  cruelty  may  be  held  up  to  public  execration— and  where  the  grand 
principle  of  prevention  of  cruelty ,  by  introducing  an  improved  system , 
may  be  clearly  developed  to  the  legislature  and  the  public. 

Those  subjects  which  most  immediately  press  upon  public  attention 
we  conceive  to  be,  first,  The  unrecorded  atrocities  and  cruelties  daily 
and  hourly  practised  upon  the  animals  slaughtered  for  our  tables,  with¬ 
out  the  least  regard  to  any  laws  of  humanity  either  moral  or  divine, 
myriads  of  which  are  hourly  suffering  deaths  of  exquisite  torture  merely 
to  gratify  the  covetousness  of  butchers,  and  the  voluptuousness  of  epi¬ 
cures.  On  this  important  subject,  with  which  legislation  ought  to  have 
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commenced,  we  shall  readily  insert  well-attested  communications  from 
eye-witnesses ;  for  the  present  system  is  a  foul  disgrace  to  Christianity — 
a  species  of  practical  atheism,  such  as  neither  Jews,  nor  any  heathen 
sect  professing  belief  in  a  supreme  Being,  could  be  supposed  to  coun¬ 
tenance.  This  wanton  and  needless  infliction  of  excruciating  deaths  on 
the  animals  given  us  for  our  daily  food,  involving,  as  it  does,  so  much 
animal  suffering,  will  be  particularly  held  up  to  view;  nor  shall  our 
exertions  be  wanting  to  demonstrate,  in  a  practical  manner,  the  entire 
remedy  for  these  evils,  by  the  establishment  of  Abattoirs  and  Cattle- 
Markets,  as  developed  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  numbers, 
with  legislative  regulations  to  prevent  all  cruelty  in  slaughtering. 

The  important  principle  of  this  publication,  of  preventing ,  in  the  most 
extensive  and  general  sense,  cruelty  to  animals,  by  the  substitution  of 
an  improved  system,  which  will  strike  to  the  very  root  of  cruelty,  and 
which  also  proposes  the  requisite  amendment  of  the  law  where  imperfect 
and  deficient,  is  fully  developed  in  the  articles  Abattoirs,  and  in  all 
others,  to  the  Knacker’s  Yard  in  the  fourth  number. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  unexampled,  and  hitherto  unrecorded, 
misery  of  the  Horse,  in  the  Knacker’s  Yard,  when  his  former  usefulness 
has  expired ;  suffering  from  hunger,  until  the  Knacker,  having  a  demand 
for  the  flesh,  gives  an  order  for  the  termination  of  all  pain  and  suffering; 
and  where  dying  from  absolute  starvation  is  regarded  with  the  utmost 
indifference,  as  the  trouble  of  slaughtering  is  then  saved.  A  faithful 
description  of  the  Knacker’s  Yard,  or  the  Horse’s  Last  Home,  with  an 
engraving  by  G.  Cruikshank,  Esq.,  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  number ; 
and  a  Bill,  on  the  above  principle,  to  amend  the  system  on  which  these 
horrible  places  are  conducted,  will  appear  in  the  fifth. 

The  good  effect  which  such  a  work  is  likely  to  produce,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  regard  to  those  numerous  and  dreadfully  demoralizing 
instances  of  cruelty,  which  exist  only  because  they  have  never  been  thus 
brought  into  public  view.  Such  are  the  Bull-baits,  conducted  with  such 
extraordinary  atrocity,  in  many  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  second  number ;  the  annual  Stamford  Bull-running, 
existing  more  than  600  years,  as  fully  detailed  in  the  first  number, 
while  the  beneficial  effect  of  “  The  Voice  of  Humanity”  on  this  scene 
already  may  be  appreciated  by  the  perusal  of  the  second  and  third ;  the 
Pits ,  J’C.  Sf-c.,  for  the  nightly  diversions  of  Bear-baiting,  Badger-baiting, 
and  Dog-fighting  in  different  parts  of  this  Metropolis,  frequented  by  the 
most  dissolute  and  abandoned  characters  of  society,  a  description  of 
which  is  given  in  the  first  number,  in  reporting  the  successful  indictment 
against  the  Westminster  Pit.  A  direct  channel  for  communications  of 
this  kind  will  be  here  opened  for  Correspondents,  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  so  that,  where,  unfortunately,  no  law  at  present  exists  by 
which  these  demoralizing  exhibitions  may  be  suppressed,  the  publication 
of  authentic  particulars,  with  the  names  and  residences  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  concerned,  may  afford  an  important  substitute. 

Next  to  be  regarded  in  the  scale  of  cruelty  is  the  wretched  condition 
of  Horses  and  Cattle  as  seen  in  our  streets  and  public  roads  ;  and  it 
was  on  this  point  that  legislation  commenced  in  the  year  1822,  by 
passing  the  3d  George  IV.  c.  71,  to  prevent  the  cruel  treatment  of  cattle. 
The  experience  of  eight  years,  how  ever,  has  fully  proved  an  amendment 
to  be  absolutely  required.  We  have,  in  the  third  number,  submitted 


such  an  amended ,  efficient  Act,  which  the  Legislature,  we  think,  cannot 
consistently  refuse  to  ratify.  But  the  amendment  and  extended  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  law  being  considered  of  primary  importance,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  respective  Acts,  as  opportunity  offers,  and  the  full  discussion  of 
every  subject  connected  with  them,  will  form  an  important  part  of  this 
work. 

We  wish  this  work  to  be  considered  in  anofherpoint  of  view — viz.  that 
of  informing  and  awakening  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  exerting  a 
benign  influence  on  the  moral  character  of  the  rising  generation.  A 
great  mass  of  valuable  materials  on  this  subject  are  buried  in  oblivion, 
many  of  which  present  the  noblest  essays  of  the  divine  and  the  moralist, 
as  well  as  the  finest  conceptions  of  the  poet.  These  will  be  brought 
forward,  from  time  to  time,  to  aid  the  cause  of  practical  reformation  and 
improvement 

This  publication,  conducted  to  the  termination  of  the  first  volume  by 
the  gratuitous  labours  of  its  founders,  on  account  of  its  extensive  in¬ 
crease  will  in  future  be  conducted  by  an  editor,  appointed  by  and  subject 
to  the  superintendence  of  a  Committee. 

Contributions  to  the  pages  of  this  work  are  earnestly  solicited,  and 
will  receive  every  attention.  Confidential  communications  to  the  Editor 
from  places  where  such  atrocious  cruelties  are  exhibited  as  at  Stamford, 
Bilston,  at  the  Barton  Wakes  near  Eccles,  &c.,  will  be  most  important ; 
and  while  such  scenes  of  cruelty  continue  by  means  of  combination  and 
subscription,  the  necessity  as  well  as  advantage  of  equal  co-operation  is 
obvious. 

We  purpose  occasionally  to  give  Engravings  to  illustrate  different  sub¬ 
jects.  An  alphabetical  Index  to  each  article  will  be  inserted  at  the  end 
of  every  fourth  number,  which,  when  bound,  will  form  a  neat  octavo 
volume. 

In  seeking  the  attainment  of  different  objects,  the  powerful  moral 
machinery  of  the  press  will  be  materially  aided  by  personal  interference 
respecting  atrocious  instances  of  cruelty  indifferent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  has  already  produced  the  greatest  benefits  at  the  Stamford  Bull¬ 
running,  and,  if  our  funds  permitted,  several  other  places  on  our  list 
should  instantly  participate  in  it.  Petitions  to  Parliament  will  also  be 
drawn  up  and  forwarded  gratuitously  on  a  written  request  to  the  Editor. 

A  copy  of  each  succeeding  Number  of  The  Voice  of  Humanity  will 
be  forwarded,  gratuitously,  within  the  district  of  the  threepenny  post,  in 
proportion  to  the  annual  subscription  of  one  pound.  This  plan,  though  it 
will  doubtless  increase  the  number  of  subscribers,  will  also  materially 
infringe  on  our  actual  receipts :  it  will,  in  fact,  after  all  expences  are 
deducted,  reduce  every  subscription  of  one  pound  to  about  fourteen 
shillings. 

In  endeavouring  to  accomplish  these  important  objects,  we  confi¬ 
dently  appeal  to  the  principles  as  well  as  feelings  of  the  religious,  the 
philanthropic,  and  the  benevolent,  for  pecuniary  assistance,  as  the  efforts 
made  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  means  contributed.  A  book 
is  opened  at  Mr.  Nisbet’s  (the  Publisher),  Berners  Street,  London,  for 
receiving  Benefactions  and  Annual  Subscriptions;  and  the  last  page  of 
each  number  will  be  devoted  to  recording  the  names  of  such  benevolent 
individuals,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sum  received  will  also  be 
made  bv  post,  when  the  address  is  left.  Mr.  Chafer,  the  Collector ,  17, 
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John  Street,  Pentonville,  will  wait  on  any  persons  disposed  to  contribute. 
Benefactions  from  the  country  are  requested  either  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
letter,  or  paid  into  a  Bank,  with  an  order  upon  a  Banker  in  London. 

The  Association  for  Promoting  Rational  Humanity  towards 
the  Animal  Creation  is  entirely  unconnected  with  The  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  first  volume  of  “  The  Voice  of  Humanity”  may  now  be  had  com¬ 
plete,  price,  with  Engravings,  four  shillings,  bound.  Numbers  one  and 
four  still  remain  on  sale.  Numbers  two  and  three ,  being  nearly  out  of 
print,  will  readily  be  taken  back  by  the  Publisher  at  full  price,  or  ex¬ 
changed  for  any  of  the  numbers  on  hand.  Sets  of  the  first  four  numbers,  if 
sent  to  Mr.  Westley’s,  Friar’s  Street,  Doctor’s  Commons,  with  the  owner’s 
name,  will  be  bound  gratuitously. 

From  a  great  number  of  the  most  flattering  testimonials  to  the 
excellence  and  utility  of  the  work,  the  following  are  selected : — 

“The  Editors  of  this  well-conceived  and  well-executed  publication  re¬ 
nounce  all  hope  of  pecuniary  recompence  ;  and  have  unquestionably  under¬ 
taken  their  task  on  the  principle  of  pure  benevolence.  We  wish  to  impress 
it  on  the  memories  of  our  readers,  that  these  spirited  individuals  invite  the 
co-operation  of  all  persons  like  minded,  in  the  communication  of  instances 
of  cruelty,  properly  authenticated,  and  in  contributions  to  a  fund  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  their  publication.  For  our  own  part,  if  we  can 
do  any  thing  to  make  so  useful  a  periodical  more  extensively  known,  or  to  aid 
its  influence,  we  shall  consider  it  our  duty  to  do  it.  In  fact,  what  are  we 
now  but  workers  together  for  the  same  end?  For,  as  it  is  well  remarked  in 
the  opening  address  of  ‘  The  Voice  of  Humanity besides  mitigating  the  hard 
lot  of  the  domestic  animals,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  informing  and  awakening 
the  public  mind,  as  well  as  exerting  a  benign  influence  on  the  moral  character 
of  the  rising  generation  : — we  hope  that  by  means  of  this  publication,  the 
force  of  public  opinion  will  be  brought  to  bear  so  powerfully  on  the  evils 
which  it  is  intended  to  suppress,  that  all  the  laws,  and  other  provisions,  now 
existing  for  the  protection  of  the  brute  creation,  and  these  are  many,  will  be 
pirt  in  active  force,  and  the  legislature  be  induced  to  supply  whatever  may  be 
found  wanting  for  the  full  attainment  of  the  ends  proposed.  The  object  is 
one  of  national  importance  ;  for  the  habitations  of  cruelty  are  the  hot-beds 
in  which  the  bad  passions  of  man  are  nourished  into  monstrous  luxuriance, 
and  his  heart  is  hardened,  and  his  arm  nerved,  to  witness  or  execute,  without 
shrinking,  every  species  of  lawless  violence  and  sanguinary  outrage.”  “  The 
number  before  us  contains  an  excellent  article  on  the  Stamford  Bull-running, 
of  which  eight  hundred  copies  have  been  distributed  in  Stamford.” — Christian 
Advocate,  August  19,  1830. 

“We  highly  applaud  the  plan  of  this  publication,  and  call  upon  every  one 
who  does  not  value  himself  on  the  dull  insensibility  of  his  nature,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  give  it  effect.  The  brute  creation  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  wants  of 
man.  If  he  has  a  right  to  exist  himself,  he  has  a  right  to  employ  and  to 
slaughter  them  ;  but,  because  this  is  conceded,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  may, 
without  sin,  be  careless  what  misery  they  endure,  and  still  less  can  it  be 
maintained,  that  he  can,  without  crime,  inflict  the  most  intolerable  agony  and 
call  it  sport.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  many  a  man  has  been  murdered  in  effigy, 
in  the  eockchaffer  which  a  boy  has  been  suffered  to  torture  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment.  If  this  be  not.  literally  true,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  mind 
which  is  accustomed  to  mock  the  thrilling  cries,  and  laugh  at  the  wild  throbs 
of  a  bleeding  persecuted  animal,  is  more  likely  to  render  its  possessor  a 
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ferocious  ruffian,  than  a  wise  philanthropist  ?  The  subject,  then,  of  these 
pages,  we  think,  deserves  more  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received  ;  and 
the  good  taste  and  good  feeling  with  which  it  is  here  taken  up  induce  us  to 
hope  that  The  Voice  of  Humanity  will  soon  be  universally  known  and  admired, 
and  liberally  and  efficiently  sustained.  A  great  benefit  will  be  rendered  to 
society  at  large,  by  attending  to  the  hints  given  on  the  subject  of  slaughtering 
animals  ;  and  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  some  of  those  atrocities  put  down, 
which  are  now  called  the  amusements  of  the  lower  orders.” — Sunday  Times , 
August  29,  1830. 

“  We  have  repeatedly  noticed  this  benevolent  and  useful  work  (in  the 
success  of  which  we  take  considerable  interest),  not  merely  because  it  has 
contained  much  that  is  worthy  of  regard,  but  because  we  were  anxious  to 
contribute  our  mite  to  its  notoriety  and  circulation.  With  the  same  views 
we  would  once  more  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  existence  and  the 
claims  of  such  a  publication,  by  a  brief  allusion  to  the  present  (the  fourth ) 
number,  which  is  no  way  inferior  to  its  predecessors,  but  rather  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  them,  both  as  respects  interest  and  variety.  The  subject  of 
‘  Abattoirs  contrasted  with  Slaughter-houses  and  Smithfield  Market,’  is 
continued  with  much  force  and  ability  ;  and  ‘  The  Knacker’s  Yard,  or  the 
Horse’s  Last  Home,’  is  a  paper  of  great  merit  and  pathos,  which  we  are  glad 
to  perceive  is  to  be  further  followed  up.” — The  Friends'  Monthly  Magazine, 
June,  1831. 

“  Of  the  design  and  objects  of  this  work  we  cannot  too  highly  approve, 
and  this  little  publication,  we  must  say,  has  been  brought  out  in  a  very 
creditable  manner.  The  first  article  in  the  number  before  us  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  one,  illustrative  of  the  many  serious  nuisances  arising  from  the 
existing  state  of  Smithfield  Market,  and  advocating  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  the  Parisian  Abattoirs  into  this  metropolis  ;  there  is  also  an  article 
headed  ‘The  Knacker’s  Yard,’  in  which  the  miserable  sufferings  of  that  most 
useful  of  all  animals,  the  horse,  in  the  last  stage  of  his  existence,  when 
consigned  to  the  Slaughter-house,  to  be  killed  according  as  there  may  be  a 
demand  for  the  flesh,  are  feelingly  described.  The  admirable  pencil  of 
Cruikshank  has  lent  its  aid  towards  depicting  the  tortures  to  which  those 
poor  animals  are  subjected,  under  the  hands  of  the  ‘  Knacker,’  or  proprietor 
of  the  Slaughtering-yard,  and  a  characteristic  sketch  of  one  of  those  recep¬ 
tacles  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  present  number.  There  are  some  other 
articles  of  subordinate  merit,  but  all  praiseworthily  intended  to  diminish  the 
sufferings  of  the  brute  creation.” — The  Times,  May  20,  1831. 

“  The  first  object  of  The  Voice  of  Humanity  is  to  reform  the  slaughter-houses, 
and  to  prevent  unnecessary  cruelty  in  the  inevitable  taking  of  animal  life  for  the 
food  of  man.  This  is  most  praiseworthy  in  itself.  Pegged  lobsters,  barbecued 
pigs,  whitened  veal,  and  a  thousand  cruelties,  call  out  shame  on  the  gour¬ 
mands,  and  the  law  which  allows  such  practices.  In  the  mere  mode  of 
killing  sheep  and  cattle,  there  are  degrees  of  mercy  to  attain  ;  in  our  Abat¬ 
toirs  the  highest  degree  is  exceedingly  desirable.  Smithfield  Market  is  a 
nuisance  in  and  to  every  sense  ;  and  to  enforce  laws  for  its  better  regulation 
is  one  praiseworthy  aim  for  which  The  Voice  of  Humanity  is  raised.  The  last 
stages  of  the  life  of  the  horse  are  dwelt  upon  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  mercy ; 
and  many  little  contrivances  are  suggested  to  lessen  the  daily  practice  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  in  various  ways,  but  all  by  prevention,  not  punishment. 
We  cordially  wish  success  to  the  efforts  of  persons  so  laudably  and  humanely 
employed.  We  trust  that  every  one  who  can  suggest  the  abatement  of  an  act 
of  cruelty,  or  the  application  of  a  more  merciful  practice,  will  send  that 
suggestion  to  the  conductors  of  The  Voice  of  Humanity.” — The  Atlas.  June  5, 
1831. 
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tl  The  divine,  the  moralist,  the  poet,  and  the  artist,  have  all  contributed 
their  aid  to  render  the  present  number  (the  fourth)  interesting.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  their  united  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain.  It  is  indeed  high 
time  that  men  of  influence,  and  talent,  should  arise,  to  sweep  away  from  this 
nominally  Christian  country  those  cruel  and  ferocious  practices  which  have 
for  so  many  ages  been  its  foul  disgrace.” — Christian  Advocate.  June  6,  1830. 
Second  Notice. 

“We  have  perused  the  first  four  numbers  of  this  little  periodical,  and  most 
heartily  do  we  approve  of  the  principles  and  plans  of  its  conductors.  —  The 
Voice  of  Humanity,  by  exposing  the  innumerable  cruelties  practised  on  the 
brute  creation,  and  especially  on  the  horse,  will  render  most  essential  service 
to  the  good  cause.  The  work  contains  a  great  number  of  appalling  instances 
of  brutal  cruelty,  and  many  forcibly  written  articles  on  the  duty  of  being 
merciful  to  the  brute  creation,  as  well  in  a  Christian  as  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  We  heartily  recommend  the  Voice  of  Humanity  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  and  we  hope  its  conductors  will  go  on  and  prosper.” — The  Dispatch. 

“  In  short,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  work  will  repay  an  attentive  and 
careful  perusal,  and  invite  many  to  enlist  themselves  in  the  list  of  those  whose 
aim  is  to  promote  rational  humanity  to  the  animal  creation.” — St.  James's 
Chronicle.  June2,  1831. 

“  The  shocking  barbarities  which  are  described  in  the  present  number  (the 
fourth)  ought  certainly  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand.  The  Knacker’s, 
or  horse-slaughterer’s  yard,  is  especially  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  most 
diabolical  torture  ;  and  the  graphic  talent  of  George  Cruickshank  has  been 
put  in  requisition,  to  furnish  a  picture  of  the  misery  there  accumulated. 
Never  was  his  genius  better  engaged  than  when  he  laboured  to  fix  attention  on 
the  miscreant  abominations  which  exist  in  such  places.  We  hope  it  will  give 
the  work  increased  circulation  ;  and  that  the  Editors,  undismayed  by  failure 
or  neglect,  will  resolutely  persevere  in  their  humane  task,  till  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  importance  of  their  cause  wins  it  that  distinguished  support  which 
must  ensure  its  triumph.” — Sunday  Times.  May  22,  1831.  Second  Notice. 

“  The  Voice  of  Humanity  exposes  to  merited  abhorrence  the  inhumanities 
wantonly  practised  on  the  brute  creation.  It  is  a  work  deserving  public  sup¬ 
port.  London  appears  to  be  the  principal  scene  of  these  enormities,  but  seve¬ 
ral  country  places  are  also  involved  in  the  dishonour  which  they  inflict  on  the 
human  character.  We  hope  this  publication  will  produce  shame,  where  it 
cannot  beget  virtue.” — hnperial  Mag.  Feb.  1831.  Second  Notice. 

“  The  object  of  this  periodical  is  justly  entitled  to  the  support  of  every 
good  man.  An  elegant  engraving  of  the  Abattoir  at  Montmartre  accompanies 
the  work,  which  contains  a  strong  recommendation  of  similar  establishments 
in  England,  as  vastly  preferable  to  London  slaughter-houses,  and  to  Smith- 
field  Market,  where  humanity  is  so  grossly  outraged.” — Wesleyan  Methodist 
Mayazine.  October,  1830. 

“  ‘  The  Voice  of  Humanity,’  will  furnish  those  who  are  desirous  of  indulg¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  diminishing  the  sufferings  or 
increasing  the  enjoyments  of  even  the  brute  creation,  with  many  valuable 
hints,  by  which  their  benevolent  wishes  may  be  beneficially  exercised — on  this 
account  we  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  and  patronage  of  our  readers.”- — 
Christian’s  Magazine.  July,  1831. 
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